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PREFACE. 



These Tourist Hand Books are designed to perpetuate 
the memory of scenes and incidents connected with our Sum- 
mer vacations in this and other lands. 

No. I was issued in 1888 and was entitled "Summer Days in 
Europe." It contained an account of a trip through England, 
Holland, Belgium, France, Germany, Italy and Switzerland in 
which I was accompanied by my wife and daughters, Constance 
and Bertha. 

No. 2 was published in 1889 and was entitled "Summer 
Days in America.*' This describes a trip taken by myself and 
wife through the Catskills, the Adirondacks, to the Falls of 
Niagara, across Lake Ontario to the Thousand Islands and 
down the rapids of the St. Lawrence to Montreal, thence back 
to New York by way of Lake Champlain, Lake George, Sara- 
toga and The Hudson River. 

No. 3 is a book of 464 pages and tells of a journey of 14,000 
miles, taken in the Summer of iggo in which I was accompan- 
ied by my danghter Constance and my son Arthur. It fully 
describes the scenery along the routes of the following rail- 
ways: the Philadelphia and Reading; Baltimore and Ohio; 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy; Atcheson, Topeka and San- 
ta Fe; Chicago and Alton; Queen and Crescent; Denver and 
Rio Grande; Colorado Midland and Southern Pacific. The 
trip extended southward to New Orleans, westward to San 
Francisco and in the north-west to the Columbia River in 
Oregon. 

We now issue No. 4 of the series giving a full and com- 
plete description of a recent trip taken by myself and wife 
and son Frank, over the entire system of the Great Canadian 
Pacific Railwaybetween Quebec and Vancouver, B. C, includ- 
ing an ocean voyage to Alaska. 
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The series contain hundreds of beautiful and costly en- 
gravings by the most celebrated artists, and describe scenery 
as we saw it. We have been careful to give such information 
as will enable the tourist to see the most in the least possible 
time with reasonable economy in the matter of expense. In 
the effort to obtain information we have been treated with the 
utmost courtesy by the different railroad and steamship com- 
panies, and we hereby desire to express our thanks to their re- 
spective representatives with whom we have had correspond- 
ence and intercourse. It is proper to say that the information 
contained in the books was not furnished by any of them. 
Not having been placed under any restrictions, we have been 
free to give our own impressions and are solely responsible for 
all statements. 

Without venturing to hope that absolute accuracy has been 
attained in every detail in describing journeys so extensive, in 
such limited time as our brief Summer vacations have admit- 
ted, it is but just to say, we have done our best to verify all 
statements. We believe that all who visit the attractive spots 
to which we have called attention will find them substantially 
as described. 

We sincerely hope that all our readers may realize the joys 
and pleasures that we have had amid scenes as grand, sublime 
and beautiful as any land on earth can show. 



*' If care with freezing years should come, 

And wandering seems but folly; 
SLould we be loth to stir from home 

And yet be melancholy; 
Should life be dull, and spirits low, 

'Twill sooth us in our sorrow. 
That earth has something yet to show — 

Then let us start tomorrow! 



J. A. G. 
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SUMMER DAYS IN AMERICA. 



ghroagh Ihi (Canadian I^oe^ies lo Alaska. 



"Slill o'er these Ecenrs my mfm'ry wakes. 
And fondly bioodi with miter care! 

Time but Ih' impression stronger makes. 
As steams their channels deeper wear." 



V^-^ 




he lover of the sublime and pictures 
que will surely find what he seeks if 
he will take the journey I am now 
about to describe. My wife and son 
Frank accompanied me on tHs trip 
last summer, and beyond all quest* 
it exceeded in interest all our 
\previous excursions. And these 
have not been few or insignificant. 
We have crossed the Atlantic five 
times — visited England, Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, France, Italy and Switzerland — have made 
five journeys into Canada — crossed the Continent of America 
six times, taking the various routes of the Southern Pacific, 
the Central Pacific and the Canadian Pacific Railways, ap- 
proaching these great trunk lines by their Baltimore & Ohio, 
New York Central, Queen & Crescent, Sante Fe, Burlington, 
and Denver & Rio Grande connections. Three times within 
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the past three years we have stood upon the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean in various parts of California, Oregon, British 
Columbia and Alaska. We have visited most of the great 
cities of Europe, Canada and the United States. Have been 
on the Thames, the Seine, the Rhine, the Rhone, the Hudson, 
the St. Lawrence, the Ohio, the Mississippi, the Missouri, the 
Rio Grande, the Colorado, the Columbia, the Sacramento, the 
Thompson, the Eraser and the Skeena rivers and have sailed 
over lakes Lucerne, Zurich, Zug, Como, Lugano, Maggiore, 
Champlain, George, Superior, Michigan, Erie, Huron, Ontario, 
Puget Sound, and the inland seas of Alaska. We have 
crossed the Alps, the Alleghenies, the Rockies the Sierra 
Nevadas, the Selkirks, the Gold and the Cascade ranges many 
times, and have visited those world renowned wonders the 
Falls of Niagara, the Muir Glacier, the Mariposa Grove of 
Big Trees and the Yosemite Valley. These several journeys 
have covered a distance of 75,000 miles and in all these journeys 
we have been in search of the picturesque. Not without 
opportunity, therefore, for careful and extensive observation 
have we reached two conclusions ; first, that an American 
need not fear a comparison between his own country and 
Europe ; and secondly, that, upon the whole, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway can show finer scenery than any other rail- 
road that crosses this continent. 

The following outline of the trip I am now about to de- 
scribe will be helpful to the reader. 

DESTINATION. DISTANCE IN MILES. 

New York to Niagara Falls, - - - 45® 

Niagara Falls to Toronto, - - . - 60 

Toronto to Montreal, 344 

Montreal to Quebec, 172 

Quebec to Montreal, 172 

Montreal to Vancouver, 2906 

Vancouver to Victoria, . - - - 84 

Victoria to Vancouver, 84 



u 

Side Trips on Outward Journey, 
Vancouver to Sitka, 
Various Sailings to AEaskan Pons, 
Sitka to Vancouver, 
Vancouver to Toronto, 
Toronto to New York, 

Total. 
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CHAPTER I. 
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1. fonrie Scf nic Rouif?. C. Central New Yoik. 

2. The Hudson Rivrr. 7. The Falls of Niagaia, 
8. The Ca'ftkill Mountains. 8 The Whirlpool Rapids, 

4. The Adirondacks, 9. Lemiston and Queenstont 

5. The Mohawk Valley. 10. Lake Ontario. 

|ITH the themomeierat ico degrees we started from 
home on Tuesday, July 26ih, 1892 glad at the thought 
that our journey to Alaska would, at least, bring us seme relief 
from the torrid heat of New Yoik. And, in this, we were not 
disappointed, long before we reached the Muir Glacier. How- 
ever, we made ourselves as comfortable as we cculd in one of 
the magnificent Wagner Palace Cats c f tie New York Central 
Railway. 

As we sniffed the fresh breeze from the glorious old Hud- 
son, we made up our minds that neither toriid heat nor arctic 

cold should mar our pleasure on such a trip. Our first object 

was to connect, as soon as possible, with the Canadian Pacific 

Railroad. 

1. SOME SCENIC ROUTES. 



" Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasure, s 

While the landscape round ii measures; 
Russet lawns, and fallows gray, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray; 
Meadows trim with daifies pied: 

Shallow brooks and rivers wide, 
Where, perhaps, some beauty lies, ' 

The cynosure of neighboring eyes." — Milton. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway can be most ronveniently 
reached from New York by one of the three routes that are 
more or less associated with the New York Central Railway. 
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The first of these to which I shall call attention is the one 
direct to Niagara Falls, Suspension Bridge and Lewtston, 
there to connect with the steamer crossing Lake Ontario to 
Toronto. This introduces you to the grand scenery of the 
Hudson River, the Mohawk Valley, Central New York, the 
Falls of Niagara, and a very pleasant sail down the Niagara. 
River and across Lake Ontario. 

A second, and that a new route, has just been opened 
through the heart of the Adirondacks. It branches from* the 
New York Central main line at Herkimer, eighty-one miles 
west of Albany. From thence it penetrates the mountains by 
way of Trenton Falls, the Tupper Lake Region, Saranpc Lake, 
Paul Smith's, Malone, and across the St. Lawrence by the mag- 
nificent new bridge near the rapids at Coteau and the north 
shore of the St. Lawrence to Montreal. 

Last but but by no means least in interest, is the route by 
the Deleware and Hudson Railway from Albany, through Sar- 
atoga, along the historic shores of Lake Champlain between 
the Adirondacks and the Green Mountains of Vermont, con- 
necting with the Grand Trunk Railway at Rouse's Point, and 
reaching Montreal after crossing the St. Lawrence by the fam- 
ous Victoria Bridge. I am familar with all these routes and 
they are all very picturesque. The traveler will make his 
selection according as he desiies to reach the Canadian Pacific 
Railway at Toronto or Montreal. 



2. THE HUDSON RIVER. 



" And sights and sounds at which the world hath wondered, 
Within these wild ravines have had their birth; 
Young freedom's cannon from these glens have thundered, 
And sent their startling echos o'er the earth; 

And not a verdent glen or mountain hoary 

But treasures up some old and wondrous story. 

The 140 miles of river scenery between New York and 
Albany is not surpassed by any that I have seen east of the 
Rocky Mountains and British Columbia. And beyond the 
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Rockies it is onlv excelled bv the Columbia, the Colorado and 
the Fraser in their deepest canons. While for history, legend 
and romance not one of these can compare with the famous 
Hudson. Washington Irving, Bayard Taylor, Rodman Drake, 
Fenemore Cooper, N. P. Willis, Fitz Green Halleck, E. P. Roe, 
the Warner Sisters, and many others have immortalized it In 
prose and poetry, Hendrick Hudson, Washington, Lafayette, 
Pumam, Clinton, Montgomery, Benedict Arnold, Major Andre, 
and hosts of others have made it famous for their deeds; while 
the stories associated with Rip Van Winkle, Ichabod Crane, 
Captain Kidd, the Leatherstocking Tales, Sunnyside, Sleepy 
Hollow, etc. have given it a charm unexcelled even by that of 
the world renowned castellated Rhine. And when you add to 
all this, the splendid cities on the banks of the Hudson, such 
as New York, Newburgh, Poughkeepsie and Albany ; the 
beautiful towns like Yonkers, Hastings, Tarrytown, Haver 
straw, Nyack, Sing Sing, Peekskill, Cornwall, Fishkill 
Rondout, Kingston, Catskill, Hudson, Athens, etc ; the 
historic places like Stony Point, Tappan, West Point and 
many others ; the lofty Catskills; the majestic Highlands; the 
stately Palisades; the noble mansions, castles, colleges, schools, 
churches, monasteries, convents; the parks, the monuments, the 
rocks, the falls, the bridges, the forts, the club houses and the 
railroads on both banks; the groves, picnic grounds, encamp- 
ments, and beautiful islands; the moving panorama of yachts, 
row-boats, excursion steamers, merchant vessels and innumer- 
able craft of all kinds that plow the waters; such special 
attractions as Washington's Headquarters, West Point Military 
Academy, Grant's Tomb and the Statue of Liberty; and last 
but not least, its famous and beautiful bay — When all these are 
added, I say — if that is not sufficient to keep up the interest 
from one end of the journey to the other, then I know not where 
to send you for attractions. 

To these but little space can be given. Having written of 
them somewhat extensively in my " Tourist Handbook, No. 2. 
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Summer Days in America," to that, and to the many other 
books that have been written about the Hudson, I must refer 
the reader, I shall endeavor on this occasion, to display the 
charms of the Hudson in pictures rather than words. 



THE HUDSON ¥ 



This little picture shows a familiar spot, just al the en- 
trance of the pass through the highlands, famous in Revolut- 
ionary Times, known as Anthony's Nose. On the next page 
will be seen two famous bridges of great architectual beauty, 
spanning the Harlem River, along the banks of which the 
tracks of the New York Central R. R. are laid until that River 
joins the Hudson. 

There is much beautiful scenery between the Harlem River 
and the Highlands, notably at Riverdale, Mount St. Vincent, 
Yonkers, Hastings, Dobb's Ferry, Irvington, Tarrytown, Sing 
Sing, and Peekskill. All these places have their special 
features of attraction; .while the scenery across the river on 
the west shore, is by no means to be despised as may be 



seen by the distant view of the Palisades in the picture on 
next page, taken from Dobb's Ferry. 

Above Peekskill the scenery is romantic in the extreme. 
The high hills close in upon the river and rail and leave but a 
narrow pass for one or the other. Frequent tunnels pierce 
these mountains; Dunderberg and Storm King lift their lofty 
summits to the sky; the many trains of the famous railroad 
follow the course of the river around the grand promontories. 
These are beautifully depicted in the pretty view we give ol 
the four tracks of the Central road among the Highlands. 

The interest is kept up all along by a variety of charming 
scenery for when the Highlands are passed, the well known 
cities of Newburgh, Poughkeepsie, Hudson, Albany, with many 
a little town of historic fame and romantic beauty commands 
successive attention. The famous Military Academy at West 
Point, the wonderful bridge at Poughkeepsie, the glorious 
range of the Catskills, all add greatly to the interest of the 
trip, while the pure ozone fresh from the mountains gives one 
a rare appetite for dinner; and it is something to be able to 
sit down to cat one, that is equal to any piovided in the best 
hotels, without losing time or anv of the scenery in one of the 
elegant dining cars on the New York Central road that is fitted 
up like a crystal palace with its great windows of clear plate 
glass. 

" THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 



ATSKILL Station is the most 
convenient and popular place to 
leave the New York Central 
( Railway for the many mountain 
resorts in the Catskills, Many, 
wever, leave the train at Rhineclifi, 
cross the Hudson at Rondout and 
there take the Ulster and Deleware 
ilroad for their destination. I have 
enjoyed the ride over this latter road to 
ijnus at Hobart, also the lovely scenery 
through the stony Clove by theStony Clove and Catskill Moun- 
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tain Railroad, and on to the Hotel Kaaterskill by the Kaaterskill 
Extension Road. I have also gone into the mountains from 
Catskill station by the Cairo Railway. Some very enjoyable 
days have been spent in and around Phoenicia, Palenvillc, 
Hunter, and especially at the Hotel Kaaterskill, where the out- 
look over the surrounding country is sublime. But, as it is 
not within my province to dwell upon any side trips in describ- 
ing so extensive a journey and especially as I have already 
written up the Catskills, the Hudson, and the Adirondacks 
in **Summer Days in America," No. 2. I shall not do more 
than indicate the accessibility of the leading places of interest 
from the road over which we are traveling. 

4. THE ADIRONDACKS. 

''The fisher hoists his patch of sail. 

And spreads ii to the kindly gale; 

While loud and shrill the wild fowl's scream. 

And wiog there way across the stream." 

The route to the Adirondacks by the Delaware and Hud- 
son Railway has been fully described in my ** Summer Days in 
America," No. 2. I shall always remember with great pleasure 
the magnificent scenery of that road, especially along the shores 
of Lake Champlain; also the pleasant acquaintance formed 
with Mr. J. W. Burdick, the genial Passenger Agent of the 
Delaware and Hudson Railway. Our acquaintance was brought 
about by an accidental meeting on the top of a coach in Colo- 
rado while crossing the Rocky Mountains between Ouray and 
Silverton. This led to our traveling together by rail for 
several days and to subsequent correspondence. 

I should very much like, also, to write at some length of the 
happy days spent at Paul Smith's,and at the Steven's House,Lake 
Placid; but I must content myself by referring to pages 84 to 
132 of my former book, and by giving a picture of the splen- 
did scenery around Lake Placid, and another of a hunting ex- 
pedition characteristic of the region around Paul Smith's. 
About a month ago I had occasion to go to Montreal so I tried 
the new route from Herkimer by the ** Adirondack tind St. 




TIIK HIGHLANDS OF THE HUDSON. 

Lawrence Railway." This is certainly destined to become a 
very popular route for it involves no change of cars between 
New York and Montreal. The elegant Wagner Palace Cars 
are run all the way through, and fast time is made. Thirty-six 
hours from the time I left New York saw me back again in 
that city allowing me all the best part of a day to do my busi- 
ness in. From Herkimer, for a distance of 300 miles, the railway 
traverses the entire breath of the great Adirodack wilderness. 
Thesceneryalongthc route is exceedingly interesting, embrac- 
ing mountains, lakes, rivers, waterfalls, extensive forests, attrac- 
tive summer resorts, and all the thousand and one natural history 
attractions that have made the Adirondacks famous. Many ro- 
mantically situated townsand villages are passed through, nota- 
bly Middleville, Newport, Poland, Trenton Falls, which N P. 
Willis has described as being "the most enjoyably beautiful spot 
.imong the resorts of romantic scenery in our country," and 
cnany others. I need only name such places as White Lake, 



Otter Lake, the Fulton Chain. Raquette Lake, Beaver River, 
Tupper Lake, etc., to awaken all the old time enthusiasm that 
inspired the sportsmen of days gone by to penetrate the deep 
recesses of the Adirondack wilderness by many a weary tramp 
and long carry of his canoe to reach places now made accessi- 
ble by Wagner Palace Car. While this my be regarded as an 
unwelcome intruder into the domain of antlerd stag and finny 
trout, it may at least enable the ardy sportsman, who would 
have despised such a medium of travel in the days when he 
went hunting and fishing, to revisit the scenes of his youthful 
exploits ; whereas, without such means of travel as are now pro- 
vided, now that he has become old and feeble, he could never 
have hoped to have seen those haunts again, 



5. THE MOHAWK VALLEY. 

"Galeway lo a. happy valley. 

Open wide and let my feel 
Wander in the flowery meadoirs 

Where the shining waters meet. 
Frovning cUHs lift up to front me. 

Sunset hues the rocks that rl»e, 

But my eyes have caught a vision 

Of green fields and violet skies. 

Just beyond the rocky portals 

Of the lovely Mohawk Vale, 

Meadows bloom and corn fields ripen 

Cattle roam o'er hill and dale. 

Vale o( splendor! vale of brauiy! 

Meet lo melt a heart of stone; 
Vale of Tempe pales in glory 

When beside thy brightness ihowi 



IE will now take up our narrative, along 
main line, where we left ofi at Albany. 
' The -Mohawk Valley presents a combina- 
1 of highways for traffic in close fellow- 
ship with each other the like of which I 
have never observed anywhere else. This 
is owing to the fact that the great Appal- 
achian range of mountains that traverse 
the continent from the Canadian border 
in the north to the states that border on 
the Gulf of Mexico in the south affords 
no other such opening, through the rocks, as is found in the 
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neighborhood of Little Falls. In fact it is the only cleft in the 
mountains for a distance of a thousand miles that affords a 
direct water communication between the east and west. And 
this is so narrow, that road, river, rail and canal have all taken 
advantage of it. And they have had to hug one another pretty 
closely. The cleft in the rock is so narrow at Little Falls that 
there is only just room for these thoroughfares while the 
houses are compelled to cling close to the rocks, in a narrow 
strip, along the precipitous hill sides. In fact the bed of the 
canal aM the railroads have all been blasted out of the solid 
rock. The town of Little Falls received its name from the 
fact that the Mohawk river here takes three leaps to gel down 
thirteen feet to the level plain. The river was named after the 
Mohawk tribe of Indians, one of the five tribes comprising the 
Iroquois nation, the original possessors of nearly the whole 
country east of the Mississippi. 

You can imagine what a perpetual moving panorama of 
life in all its multitudinous phases is here to be seen when it is 
stated that within the narrow space between the high hills 
that enclose the valley on the north and south there is at the 
foot of the southern hill, first, the highway from Albany to the 
West; by its side the West Shore Railway; to the right of that, 
the tow path; by it, the Erie Canal, 363 miles long, built at a 
cost of $7,000,000.; close by the canal flows the Mohawk River, 
hurrying along over its rocky bed; on its northern bank is the 
New York Central Railroad; to the right of that the turnpike 
road from Albany to Buffalo, overshadowed by the high hills 
which form the barrier on the north. With the innumerable 
passenger and freight trains on both railroads, the numerous 
boats on the canal, the busy scene around the locks, the traffic 
on the road, the busy towns and pretty villages, the splerdid 
river scenery, the romantic hills, he must be hard to please in- 
deed who is not charmed with his ride through the Mohawk 
Valley. The very mule drivers, trudging along the hot and 
dusty tow-path, are as happy as princes. They whistle and sing 
as they wend their way through the lovely valley as 
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through they had not a care in all the world. I was specially 
interested in watching these muUs and drivers, ihe^c beats and 
their crews. Sometimes the captain's wife or daughter was at 
the helm, or she might be seen at the open cabin door busy with 
her cooking; sometimes on deck, hanging out clothes, or sitting 
in her easy chair busy with her needle, sometimes swinging in 



her hammock above the deck reading her novel in the twilight 
of the summer eve. When night comes on the whole range 
of the canal looks very pretty with the many lamps that hang* 
from the boats mingling their opalescent lights with the silvery 
streaks of the moon. Wc have endeavored to illustrate some 
of the features of this interesting valley as it is seen from the 
train in its passage between the mountains. Beyond Little 
Falls, the valley broadens out and reveals a lovely landscape. 



"The 



6. CENTRAL NEW YORK, 
e odors rise, meet bloisoms blow. 



Tb« envoys ot tbe country's gUdnesi-' 
The messengers ihat lei us know 

Thai Summer conquers Winter's sadness. 
We Ihink of trees all dressed in ereen. 

Of glades and honey-suckle bowers. 
And meadowF, as we pace between 

The odoT-beatinft banks of flowers." 

FTER leaving Little Falls the pros- 
pect widens and the vast extent of 
country over which we look and 
through which we pass is as fruitful 
' and productive as any throu£hout 
the empire state. Great cities and 
flourishing towns are met with all 
along the way to Niagara Falls, chief 
among which we may mention Utica, 
Rome, Syracuse, Rochester and 
Buffalo. 

Large and beautiful lakes are in 
close proximity to these cities and are 
easily reached by the Central Railroad, or by means of the 
several branch lines extendingfrom it. Among the best known 
and most frequentIy^visited,of thete lakes may tie mentioned, 
Oneida Lake, Cayuga Lake, Seneca Lake, etc. Hundreds of 
interesting and beautiful resorts are met with among the hills 
and vales and by the banks of the rivers and lakes throughout 
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pleasure that comes by surprise. There is danger, however, in 
missing the surprise. This may not apply to Niagara, since 
its thundering roar, clouds of spray, and the perpetual earthly 
vibrations produced by the concussion, continually betray its 
presence. Nor is there any danger of its comparing unfavor- 
ably with other sights you have seen or are likely to see. 

*' When earthly scenes shall fade before our eyes. 
We may behold more glorious sights above. 

• But not here. No! you will not be disappointed ultimately 
in Niagara, read what you will. No! you will not miss seeing 
Niagara if you do not read anything. There are many of the 
appurtenances though, you will be sure to miss, and much of 
its interest you will fail to appreciate without previous study. 
It has never been my way of traveling to go haphazard. One 
half my pleasure is derived in preparation. And I never think 
of taking a journey for pleasure until I have had time to read 
and study, to arrange and plan. Now, Niagara has a history 
and a philosophy which is not all learned by looking at it. 
What makes it the wonder of the world ! Whence this mighty 
volume of water which sweeps over these falls at the rate of a 
hundred millions of toiis per hour? How long has this been 
going on? What has produced the wondrous changes that has 
thrown back these falls seven miles or more during the innum- 
erable cententuries? What power has cut through the solid 
rock to the depth of 334 feet and carved out a channel wide 
enough for an outlet for this mighty torrent ? Inch by inch 
the chasm has been cut down, inch by inch the rocks have worn 
away, inch by inch they will continue to crumble, and the 
waters that many centuries ago went thundering over the bluff 
at Lewiston, if they should now return would take their leap 
at Niagara, seven miles nearer the lake that sent them forth. 
What will be the outcome of all this ? And what are the prob- 
able changes in the coming eras ? These — all these — are ques- 
tions worthy of investigation. 

It is my custom, when I have a difficult text in the bible to 
study, to go back, not merely to the beginning of the chapter, 
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but often to the beginning of the book. There, starting on my 
journey, I follow the track of the writer, approaching the 
sublime sentence as he approached it, viewing it from behind, 
and on every side; endeavoring to catch a little of his inspira- 
tion by placing myself in his position and surrounding myself 
with his environments in order that I may the better under- 
stand his meaning and purpose. So let me approach God's 
works in nature as I do his word in revelation and I shall 
surely understand Niagara better for it as I do my. text. 

Therefore let me go back, not merely to Lake Erie, for 
that would be but the beginning: of the chapter. Not merely 
to Lake Huron, or Michigan, or Superior, for they are but suc- 
cessive chapters. But let us go back to Minnesota, some 150 
miles west of the last great Jake, and there, at the beginning of 
the book, let us begin our study of Niagara, There the river 
St. Lewis takes its rise among the hills. After receiving the 
waters of numerous little rivulets it swells into considerable 
proportions and empties itself into a vast body of water that 
looks like the ocean. This is Lake Superior 460 miles long, 90 
miles wide, and more than 1,000 feet deep. On flows this vast 
body of water for sixty miles through the narrow straits of St. 
Marie to Lake Huron. Green Bay, 100 miles long and 20 miles 
wide, empties into Lake Michigan; and Lake Michigan, 300 
miles long, 50 miles wide, and 900 feet deep, flows through the 
straits of Mackinac into Lake Huron which is 250 miles long, 
190 miles wide, and 1,000 feet deep. From this lake the St. 
Clair river conveys the water into its lake, and the Detroit river 
100 miles long connects St. Clair with Lake Erie. Lake Erie 
is 250 miles long, 50 miles wide and 125 feet deep, and at its 
•eastern end it empties itself into the Niagara river. 

Now let us pause a moment to recapitulate, and we shall 
find that the actual area covered by these lakes and rivers ex- 
ceeds 150,000 square miles; while the land drained by these 
several rivers and lakes exceeds 500,000 square miles. A terri- 
tory equal in size to ten countries like England and Wales 
combined. And now let it be remembered that every drop of 
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this water which finds an outlet to the sea, must flow through 
the narrow channel of the Niagara river and go over the falls. 
From Lake Erie to the falls is about 19 miles, and it is 14 
more to Lake Ontario, into which the river empties. The de- 
scent is 334 feet, most of which is accomplished in a distance 
of seven or eight miles. At the point where the river receives 
its water from Lake Erie it is two miles wide, but it is shut in 
to less than half that width before it reaches the falls. This 
is a very narrow channel for so vast a body of water to get 
through. But the steep incline gives it a good send off, and by 
hurrying on it succeeds. Just below the falls it is seven-eighths 
of a mile wide, 250 feet deep and the current runs at the rate 
of six miles an hour. From this it is estimated that 102,000,000 
tons of water goes over the falls every hour or 2,448,000,000 
tons per day. 

At Lake Erie the incline is not great, the country being 
flat and the banks low. The current Hows gently at about 
three miles an hour, but as the river contracts the velocity be- 
comes greater. The first considerable obstruction it meets with 
is at Grand Island, opposite Tonawanda. This island is some 
ten miles long and for a time divides the river into two branch- 
es. Up to this point, where the reunion of the waters takes 
place, the river has given little evidence of there being any- 
thing unusual in advance. But now it begins to speak in tones 
unmistakable. It receives the waters from the Chippewa river 
from the Canada side, but the more water it receives the nar^ 
rower becomes the channel and the deeper and faster it runs. 
The banks now begin to rise, first to ten, then to twenty, thirty, 
fifty feet. But this apparent rise of the banks is not caused 
by a rise of the surrounding land, it is caused by a rapid fall 
of the river bed, which now descends on an inclined plane. 
The swift current is for a time as smooth as oil, and it would be 
difficult to realize its velocity but for the floating objects on the 
surface, and for the roots and plants that fringe the banks, 
which are kept waving and flopping as if some mighty wind 
was sweeping them down. The little islands in the river seem 
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as though they had got adrift and were struggling against the 
stream. Eddies and whirlpools are formed, white caps appear^ 
openings in the waters swallow up the floating objects as if 
they were engulfed in some mighty subterranean cavern. Far 
below they appear again upon the surface covered with foam» 
Wilder and wilder the waters leap and faster and faster they 
flow. Trees are rolled over and over, their revolving branches 
alternating between the depths below and the air above cling- 
ing momentarily to some obstructing island or bank, they seem 
to hold out their arms in despair to some kindred tree or bush 
to save them in a desperate struggle for life. Only, however, to 
be swept along with irresistable force as if to certain destruc- 
tion. 

Tremendous under-currents, frequent cross-currents and 
innumerable whirlpools, cause a terrible agitation, and give the 
appearance of a backward roll to the waves, as though they 
were conscious of their fate and were struggling against it» 
But all in vain, water and objects alike go careering on until 
the whole mass is propelled against Goat Island with terrific 
force. 

And now the great rapids commence a race on either side 
that is frightful to behold. The mighty torrent that takes the 
right side of the island rushes on between it and the town, 
making the very banks vibrate and tremble. A bridge is here 
thrown across from the main-land to Bath Island and another 
from that to Goat Island. Under these bridges the waters 
speed with an arrows flight. 

Singular to say the waters which rush forward to the goal 
at the rate of twenty miles an hour seem as though they slack- 
ed their speed and hung back as if to catch their breath for tie 
final leap. Almost everybody is impressed with this effect. It 
is produced by the immense body of water and the great depth 
of the cataract. These seem to detract from the velocity. 
The width of the river on the American side is about i,ooo feet^ 
this is much the narrowest channel of the two. The width of 
the Canadian fall is over 2,000 feet. The depth of the latter^ 
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however, is but 150 feet, while the American fall is 164 feet. As 
soon as the falls have been overcome the change is remarkable. 
The struggle is over for the time being, the rapids cease for a 
while, and all is as calm and placid as a lake. We will leave it 
here in peace for a moment and go back to the upper end of 
Goat Island to see what is going on in the main channel. 

As soon as this portion of the river has reached the eastern 
end of the island the breakers begin in earnest and the waters 
are obstructed by a number of little islands, the chief of which 
are known as the Three Sisters Islands. These are connected 
by bridges with each other and with Goat Island. Here the 
spectator may spend hours among the sights and wonders 
of these rapids. Many regard these as surpassing in interest 
even the falls themselves. Between these islands and the Canada 
shore the waters speed on toward their goal in a way that is 
both dreadful and sublime. They strike the Canada bluffs 
with full force and are at once turned at right angles from a 
westerly to a northerly course. Almost instantly they are at 
the falls. The gradual wearing away of the rock in the centre 
has given a crescent shape to these falls and they are known 
as the Horse Shoe Falls. The speed with which the water 
approaches the cataract gives them a beautiful and majestic 
curve or bow like shape. They fall clear of the rock some 50 
feet into the deep pool at the base of the rocky wall. This 
wall is composed of a layer of hard limestone at the top, but 
below, the rock is much softer and shaly. This lower strata is 
being continually washed away by the rebound of the water 
and constant agitation of the spray. As this undermining pro- 
cess goes on, the top occasionally caves in for want of support. 
In this way the falls are receding at the rate of about a foot a 
year, taking it for a number of years. 

But what with this undercave and what with the splendid 
curve of water as it leaps over the falls there is ample room for 
pedestrians to pass under the falls from the Canada side to- 
wards Goat Island. But the journey along this rough and slip- 
pery path is not a pleasant one I assure you. I went under the 
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American Falls, having secured Conroy the guide and a suita- 
ble dress. The wind roared like thunder, the spray beat down 
upon us like a dozen thunder storms. The wind well nigh 
took my breath away. I was glad enough to get back after 
going under for the distance of two or three hundred feet, 
without going through to Goat Island. However, it is much 
easier to go under the Canada Falls. An experiment which 
my wife and I tried later was much more satisfactory. That 
was to secure waterproof clothing and go on board the little 
steamer Maid of the Mist. In this way we could approach to 
the very brink of the cataract, going in and out among the 
spray. From this position you can get an idea of Niagara 
which cannot be had in '^any other way. The charge is fifty 
cents and nobody should omit it who wants to get an idea of 
the magnitude of these falls. 

The width of the river here is 4,750 feet, which would of 
course be the actual width of the fall, and there would be but 
one, if it were not for Goat Island. This island is more than 
1,000 feet wide, which leaves the Canadian Falls over 2,000 
feet and the American less than half that and there is a third 
fall caused by a projection of rocks from Goat Island. The 
vast basin at the foot of the falls receives the united waters of 
the whole river. Here as in a mighty chaldron the whole mass 
is churned into a hissing, seething foam, with vast sheets of 
spray and blinding mist that entirely envelopes the falls half 
way up and rises in fleecy clouds far above the top, producing 
magnificent solar rainbows whenever the sun shines in a certain 
direction. In the basin^at the foot of the cataract, the water 
lies motionless as if exhausted with its journey and stunned 
by its terrific fall. After a little, slowly and almost impercept- 
ibly, it begins to steal away, as if afraid to remain, and yet 
loath to venture on another expedition. To look at it, however, 
you would not suspect it had received any harsher treatment 
than a kiss from the gentle zephyr on the calmest summer's day. 
Little row boats can approach close up to the falls and cross 
from shore to shore without difficulty or danger. Of course 
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this basin is immensely deep. And I am informed there is a 
tremendous undercurrent which carries the water that has sunk 
deepest in the fail, with other objects, two miles down the 
river, near to the whirlpool rapids before they reach the sur- 
face. It is this undercurrent which sets the water on the sur» 
face flowing back towards the falls as it does in the basin. 

Some 200 yards below the falls the river is spanned by the ' 
new Suspension Bridge, from which splendid views may be had. 
This beautiful structure is 190 feet above the water and has a 
span of 1,268 feet from tower to tower. From cliff to cliff it is 
1,190 feet. 

About two miles below, another series of rapids begin — the 
famous Whirlpool Rapids. These are wilder and more terrible 
than any above the falls. They are caused, first by the rapid 
descent of the river bed, and then by a projection on the Cana- 
da side, which whirls the waters around from their natural 
course. This is what causes that rotary motion, which sends 
objects revolving until they are either swept into the vortex of 
the awful Maelstrom or swung off into the escaping current 
which continues down the river. The rocks for seven miles 
along here are 250 feet high and nearly perpendicnlar. 

About three-quarters of a mile before the whirlpool is 
reached the trains of the Michigan Central Railway cross the 
chasm by the famous Cantilever Bridge. Close here also is 
the Grand Trunk Railroad Suspension Bridge 245 feet high 
with a span of 821 feet. Eighteen feet below the railroad track 
is the roadway for carriages and foot passengers. 

We descended the bank by an elevator between these two 
bridges in order to see the rapids and the place where Captain 
Webb lost his life a few years ago in attempting to swim the 
whirlpool. An eye-witness of his death pointed out to me the 
exact spot where a perpetual cross-current and tremendous 
wave dashed the life out of him. It was through these rapids 
in 1861 that Captain Robinson performed the daring feat of 
steering the little "Maid of the Mist" steamer. An under- 
taking which, to look at, seems like madness . Over these rapids 
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Blondin crossed with a man on his back. Part of the rope is 
there yet awaiting somebody fool-hardy enough to go up and 
remove it. Here at the Rapids View Emporium we sat for our 
pictures, a custom with many in order to bring away with them 
a souvenir of the surrounding scenery. Your photograph is 
introduced into the scenery of the picture by a very ingenius 
contrivance and produces a very pleasing effect. It must not 
be understood, however, that this is the whirlpool. It is a good 
place to see the rapids, but the whirlpool is half a mile below 
and out of sight from here. The best side to see it is the 
Canadian shore. 

The rapids do not end even with the whirpool but continue 
on to Lewiston. Here the evidence is unmistakable that the 
falls were once as low down the river as this. For many cen- 
turies they have been travelling backwards as they wore away 
the rock. Great masses have fallen from time to time, espec- 
ially has that been the case in the years 1818, 1828, 1855, and 
since then, the celebrated Table Rock, from which thousands 
have viewed the Horse-shoe Falls has entirely disappeared. 
On the terrace above Lewiston the surface of the land is 36 
feet higher than at Lake Erie. It is 370 feet above Lake On- 
tario, and yet the river is only four feet above that lake. This 
shows very clearly that the river has cut its way from the sur- 
face to its present channel. Else it must have run up hill 36 
feet from Lake Erie to Lewiston and would have 370 feet fall to 
Lake Ontario. Instead of running up this inclined plane, it has 
cut down, so far down that at the Lewiston terrace it has gone 
down 335 feet. The river has therefore only four feet more to fall 
to the level of Lake Ontario from Lewiston, this does not produce 
rapids or impede navigation. Now, how does the land get 
down to the level of the lake. It makes a sudden fall to Lew- 
iston of 250 feet. And here began originally the falls of Niagara. 
From the lower plateau on which Lewiston stands, there is 
a continuous but gentle and almost imperceptible fall of 120 
feet to Lake Ontario. Here banks and river meet on the 
same level again. But the river has had to cut its way through 



rocks aad falls equal to that of the fall of the land, viz: 370 feet, 
less the 36 feet which the land arose from Lake Erie to the bluff 
at Lewiston. This of course did not effect the river it being al* 
ready far below it. Thus the total fall of the river between 
Lakes Erie and Ontario is 334 feet. Lake Ontario is iSo miles 
long, and into it the Niagara River empties to emerge again at 
its lower end, below Oswego, to give birth to the magnificent 
St. Lawrence. The waters flow on through the lake of a 
Thousand Isles, forming many rapids, such as the Long Sault, 
Coteau, Cedars, Cascades, Lachlne, etc., passing on its banks 
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the great cities of Montreal and Quebec. Receiving on its 
way the waters of the Ottawa, the Sorel, the Saguenay and 
other famous rivers until after a journey of 750 miles between 
Ontario and the Gulf of St. Lawrence it empties into the broad 
Atlantic through the narrow strait of Belle Isle. Thus have 
these waters run their course from their Minnesota home to 
their ocean bed, a distance of over 2,000 miles. And down an 
incline of 630 feet between Lake Superior and the sea. With 
this explanation I think we shall be better prepared to see and 
appreciate Niagara. 
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More space has been devoted to this chapter than was in- 
tended but the following poem by George Menzics, of Scot- 
land written over fifty years ago is so beautiful that I give it 
here in full and then will pass on from Niagara to other scenes. 

*' Great Spirii of the waters! I have come 
From forth mine own indomitable home, 
Far o'er the billows of the eternal sea, 
To breathe my heart's deep homage unto thee. 
And gaze on glories that might wake to prayer 
All but the hopeless victim of despair. 
Flood of the forest! fearfully sublime, 
Restless, resistless of the tide of time, 
• There is no type of thee — thou art alone. 
In sleepless glory, rushing on and on. 
Flood of the desert! thou hast been to me 
A dream; and thou art still a mystery. 
Would I had seen thee, years and years agone. 
While thou wert yet unworshipped and unknown. 
And thy fierce torrent, as it rushed along, 
Through the wild desert poured its booming song. 
Unheard by all save him of lordly mood — 
The bronzed and freeborn native of the wood. 
How would my heart have quivered to its core, 
To know its God, not all reveal before! 
In other times when I was wont to roam 
, Around the mist-robed mountain peaks of home 
My fancy wandered to this Western dime, 
f Where all the haunts of nature are sublime; 

And thou wert on my dream so dread a thing, 
I trembled at my own imagining. 
Flood of the forest! I have been with the, 
* And still thou art a mystery to me. 

Years will roll on as they have rolled, and thou 
Wilt speak in thunder as thou speakest now; 
And when the name that I inscribe to-day 
Upon thy altar shall have passed away 
From all remembrance, and the lay I sing 
Shall long have been but a forgotten thing — 
Thou wilt be sung, and other hands than mine 
Shall wreathe a worthier chaplet for thy shrine." 



" Not In ihc mlghiy ibundf r 

Not 1(1 (h« Whlrlpool't •ound, 
Not In Ihe calkracl*' roaininf U\], 

Will Gnd be »\nityt found: 
Bm In ihciUII »m*ll vole* 

Thai iiKska lo msn lor aye, 
In *llent« and In lolitudi! 

And In [he ralnbowi t«y." 



Having referred, in the previoui lection, to the Whirlpool 
and Lewiiton for the purpoie of connected narrative it will 
not be neccfsary for me to take further space here except 
to cmphatizc the importance of feeing (he Whirlpool from the 
Canadian side rather than the American a« it is well nigh Im* 
possible to get a close and unlnteriupted view of it from the 
:an side. And while the railway does uAotd many «r« 



«et)ent views of the river and the Lewiston Gorge, it does not 
admit of a view of the Whirlpool, The view we introduce 
■of the Lewiston Gorge shows the Niagara river and in the dis- 
tance the curve which produces the Whirlpool. 



9. LEWISTON AND QUEENSTON. 
" Tiead tbis wgndtoui world; 
See all Ua (toie ol InUnd waters hurled 
In one vast volume down Niagara's sleep, 
Or calm bebold Ihem in transparent sleep. 
Where the blue hilts of old Toronto shed 
There evening shadows o'er Ontario's bed." 



FTER bidding our friends] at the 
Harvey House farewell we took the 
half past one o'clock train from 
I Niagara Falls to Lewiston in order to 
connect with the Steamer "Chtcora" 
for Toronto 

The train runs through pleasant 
rural scenery to Suspension Bridge ; 
and thence along the summit of the 
cliff of the Niagara River. By sit- 
ting on the left hand side of the car 
11 frequent glimpses of the rapids are 

obtained. On all my previous journeys I have been subjected 
to a troublesome bit of stage riding between the terminus of 
Che railway and the boat. On this occasion I was glad to dis- 
cover that the staging was a thing of the past. The railway 
having been extended right down to the river there is no lon- 
ger a necessity for the stage. 

The Niagara Falls Park and River Railway, recently com- 
pleted, is the most pleasant way of seeing the Niagara river 
between Queenston and the village of Chippeway, above the 
falls. Leaving Queenston, on the arrival of the boat, and at 
other stated times the railway here (electric), climbs the heights, 
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passing the celebrated Rock Monument, and following the 
same course of the river, affording a beautiful view of the river 
down to the lake and up to the falls. The chief features, such 
as the whirlpool, are seen from several points and the novelty 
of the route coupled with the very perfect view obtained of every 
part of the river, the whirlpool, the falls, and the rapids above 
invariably elicit exclamations of surprised delight. 

The Steamer Chicora is a very nice boat and deservedly 
popular with all classes. It is fitted up as a Palace Steamer 
and is a credit to the company which for many years has been 
under the management of Mr. John Foy. I always enjoy the 
trip down the river and across Lake Ontario by these boats 
and I have a pleasant recollection of having been served with 
the best dinner that I ever remember eating on any steamboat. 
The sister ships on this line are equal fo the Chicora. 

Opposite Lewiston stands the historic village of Queenston. 
On the heights above, occupying a conspicious position is the 
splendid monument erected to the memory of the British 
General, Sr. Isaac Brock, who fell while gallantly defending 
the town in the great battle fought there, October nth, 1812. 
The entire height of the monument is 185 feet. The shaft 
which is 105 feet high is surmounted by a Corinthian [capitol, 
on which stands the statue of GeneralBrock. It is ascended from 
the interior by a flight of 250 steps, the view from the summit 
is magnificent. As we approach the lake, the town of Niagara, 
one of the most ancient in Ontario, is seen at the head. 
The steamer than passes between Forts Niagara and 
Massassaugja, and than starts on its journey across the lake to 
Toronto. 
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10. LAKE ONTARIO. 

" But mark yon white and tiny sail, 
Glide sweetly on before the gale; 
How cheerily the boatmen hail 

Each craft from shore and isle; 
Their welcome news in haste is told, 
Of stange events and friends of old 

That doth the tune beguile.' 



>* 



It is about four hours sail to Toronto from Fort Niagara, 
during which the land is well nigh invisible. Twice I have 
crossed it in a thunderstorm but suffered no inconvenience. 
Once I spent a night upon Lake Ontario in one of the splendid 
steamers of the Richelieu and Ontario Navigation Company. 
They start from Toronto every week day at 2 p. m. and run the 
whole length of the lake between Toronto and Kingston and 
then go down the St. Lawrence by the Thousand Islands and 
the world famous rapids to Montreal. To anyone who has not 
approached the Thousand Islands by this route I would advise 
them to do so for it is certainly one of the cheapest, most en- 
joyable and grandest excursions to be met with in this country. 
There is another way of crossing Lake Ontario which I have 
found very pleasant and convenient and that is by the Roches- 
ter steamer that plies between Toronto and Charlotte. 

The steamer Carmona leaves Charlotte tri-weekly for 
Toronto and makes close connection with the New York Cen- 
tral and the Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburg railways at 
Charlotte, also West Shore and Erie Railroad via Rochester. 
Night boat from Charlotte to Toronto. Tourists and travelers, 
taking this boat at Charlotte in the evening, arrive in Toronto 
early next morning, making close connection with the Grand 
Trunk and Canadian Pacific Railway for all points in Canada. 
The passenger rates are lower than by any other route. The 
steamers are large side-wheel boats, commodious and comfort- 
able, lighted by electricity and are in all respects satisfactory. 
The officers are old experienced sailors, attentive and courteous 
The president of the company is Mr. A. M. Smith and the 
General Manager is Mr. W. W. Keighley. The headquarters 
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are in Toronto. The agent in Rochester is Mr, F, J, Amsden, 
under Power's Bank, I mention these things because it is not 
generally known that there are such excellent facilities for 
crossing into Canada by way of Lake Ontario, 

The approach to Toronto by any of these routes is exceed- 
ingly beautiful, Hanlan's Island is a specially attractive sight 
in the midst of the blue lake, while the city itself is seen to fine 
efiect by the somewhat circuitous course by which the steam- 
ers approach their landing places. 



CHAPTER II, 



Ontaino aind Qaebee, 



\. The Canadian Pacific Railway, 6, The Ancient City, 

2, The Queen City of Canada, 7, The Falli of Montmorency, 

8, Toronto to Montreal, H, The St. Lawrence River, 

4 The Metropolitan City, 9. The Lake St. John Region, 

0, Montreal to Quebec, 10, Eaitern Canada, 

It was not our sole object to visit British Columbia and 
Alaska therefore we did not proceed direct to the west from 
Toronto, We desired to travel through the provinces of On- 
tario and Quebec, and especially to see certain of the chief 
cities of Canada; namely Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Quebec, Moreover, our plan enabled us to proceed westward 
oyer the main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway all the way 
from Quebec to Vancouver, a distance of 3078 miles, and then 
to vary our route in returning so as to cross Lakes Superior 
and Huron by the fine steamers belonging to the Canadian 
Pacific Company. 

After devoting a chapter to a description of what we saw 
in Eastern Canada we shall give a detailed account of our 
journey to Alaska, via Vancouver and Victoria, 



1. THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
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HE Canadian Pacific Railwayis said 
to be the longest continuous line in 
the world. It extends all the way 
"across the continent of America from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, a distance 
o( considerably more than 3000 miles. 
Extending from its western terminus 
^, at Vancouver il has already a thor- 
<ugh1y equipped line of steamships 
carrying passengers and merchan- 
dise to and from Japan and China, 
has direct relations with a new line 
to Honolulu and Australia and is said to be prcjecting at its 
eastern end a similar line of steamships 10 Europe. 

The around the world route of this great company is best 
shown by the accompaning map. As will be noticed it takes 
the traveller across the plains, through the mountains, on to 
Japan and China, enables him 10 visit Australia and India be- 



fore proceeding up the Red Sea through Egypt and the Med- 
terian and through the continent of Europe to Great Britain. 




WORLD MAP OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC COMPANY. 



The Canadian Pacific system includes much more than its 
Main Line for it has now innumerable extensions and branches 
chiefly to Halifax and Cape Breton, to Toronto and the lake 
cities of the United States, the "Sou" line with its extensions 
to the agricultural regions of Dakota, and the more west- 
erly extensions to the north and south such as the lines to 
Prince Arthur, to Edmonton, to Lethbridge, to McLeod, to 
Whatcomb and all the important cities of Puget Sound. 

In keeping with the vast territory covered by the Canadian 
Pacific System is the rapidity with which the great railroad was 
constructed. The Canadian Pacific Railway Company was or- 
ganized in iSiSi under contract to complete the through line in 
ten years. In 1885, when, as yet, the company was but a Httle 
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more than four years old, the through lire was ready for oper- 
ation, and the company was in possession of no less than 4,315 
miles of road. 

The building of the road was commenced however, in 1875, 
by the Dominion Government, who completed 425 miles be- 
tween Port Arthur and Winnipeg by June 1882, and another 
section of 213 miles, between Kamloops in British Columbia 
and Burrard's Inlet on the Pacific Coast, by July 1885. When 
in 1880, the Dominion Government surrendered their enterprise 
to a private company it was on condition that the entire road 
should be constructed and completed within ten years. In 
consideration of their undertaking the gigantic enterprise, the 
government agreed to donate to the company $25,000,000. in 
gold and 25,000,000 acres of land, together with the portions 
of the road above referred to which the government agreed to 
complete at its own expense; moreover, the government agreed 
to transfer the branch line from Winnipeg to the United States 
boundary, and to bestow other valuable considerations. 

It is to the credit of the company that their task was com- 
pleted in less than half the specified time. Let no one imagine, 
however, that they had an easy task. They had 1,920 miles to 
build over a comparitively unknown and trackless wilderness. 
For more than 300 miles the road had to be cut through solid 
rock. The work went on through torrid heat and arctic 
cold. It is on record that on the 28th of January, 1885, nearly 
three miles of track were laid when the thermometer stood at 
forty degrees below zero. Scores of tunnels had to be bored 
through the mountains and rocks. Many hundred rivers and 
streams had to be bridged. Some of these bridges are over a 
1000 feet in length and one, at least, 295 feet above the moun- 
tain chasm. Over twenty miles of snow sheds had to be con- 
structed. The courses of fourteen streams had to be turned. 
Innumerable side tracks had to be laid. Throughout the whole 
trans-continental route stations were erected at intervals of 
eight miles, beside all intervening ones where towns and villages 
existed. Section houses, water-tanks, repair shops, suitable 
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hotels, engine houses, coal sheds, telegraph lines and every 
other requisite to a railroad, had to be built. At one time an 
army of over 10,000 men was employed, with 2,000 teams of 
horses and 300 dog trains. 

The entire cost of the enterprise is incredible. But it is 
nevertheless a fact that over $100,000,000. had been expended 
upon the main line alone, without counting the $35,000,000. 
spent by the government, before the ist of January, 1885. 
Much more than that was expended before the work was com- 
pleted. 

The first section completed was that from Port Arthur to 
Winnipeg, by the Canadian Government. It was finished in 
June 1882, and is now known as Section 2, of the system. Sec- 
tion I, from Callander to Port Arthur, was built by the com- 
pany, and completed in May, 1885. (The 344 miles, between 
Montreal and Callander was built long before the organization 
of the company.) The Government completed that part of 
Section 4 lying between Savonas' Ferry and Port Moody, at the 
head of Burrard Inlet, which, tor a time was the terminus of 
the road, since carried to Vancouver, in July 1885. While this 
was being done, the company were busy with Section 3, from 
Winnipeg to Savonas' Ferry. The first year saw 160 miles 
completed westward from Winnipeg. The second year 450 
miles. By the end of the third the summit of the Rocky moun- 
tains was reached. By the end of the fourth year they were in 
the Selkirks, 1,050 miles from Winnipeg. 

The rate of progress had averaged three miles for every 
working day. Some days as much as six miles were constructed. 
The two forces working toward each other met at Craigellachie, 
in the Eagle Pass, in the Gold or Columbian range of mountains^ 
There, on a stormy morning, November 7th, 1885, the last rail 
was laid, and Eastern Canada and the Canadian Northwest 
were united by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

We should mention in this connection, although it is our 
intention to refer to it in detail later on, the splendid Lake 
Service given by this company, by means of their elegant Pal- 
/ 
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ace Steamers that cross Lake Superior and Georgian Bay near 
Lake Huron, between Fort William and Owen Sound. A cut 
of one of which we here introduce. 

We have referred to the popular service lo Japan and China, 
running in connection with the through trains from the Atlan- 
tic Seaboard; it afiords us pleasure to introduce a cut of the 
elegant express steamship Empress of India, one of the fleet of 
Pacific Ocean Steamers owned and operated by the Canadian 
Pacific Company. 

When we add to these floating palaces the cut of the steam- 
ship Islander, one of the fleet of fast steamers plying between 
Vancouver and Alaska it will be seen that this great company 
has provided the public with every facility by land and water, 
for crossing the continents and circumnavagating the globe. 

There is no railroad in the world under more rigid disci- 
pline than the Canadian Pacific. It is the best guarded road 
I ever traveled over either on this continent or in Europe. 
Their officials are polite and gentlemanly, and set an example 
that is worthy of imitation by Americans in like occupation. 
The road bed is well laid throughout, and such have been the 
extraordinary engineering difficulties to overcome that a ride 
over this road is of intense interest, not only, on account of the 
grandeur of the scenery, but because of the wonderful mechan- 
ical ingenuity displayed in its construction. The entire makeup 
of the train is first class in every respect, being made up of Palace 
and Sleeping Cars, Dining Cars, Tourist cars and Day Coaches. 
The cuts we give of the Canadian Pacific Drawing Room and 
Sleeping Cars are fair specimens of all that are in use by the 
company. 



a. THE QUEEN CITY OF CANADA. 

" Wben^tbe blae hilli of otd Toronto (bed 
Their CTening ihadinTs o'er Onurio's bed." 




Is HAVE rarely ever visited a city that 
;ave us more general satisfaction than 
lid Toronto. It is rightly named, the 
^ueen City of Canada, for it is elegant, 
urderly, stately and altogether attractive. 
For one thing, our visit to Toronto was 
made pleasant by our having found a most 
comfortable and home-like hotel in a very 
convenient and pleasant part of the city. 
I refer to the Rossin House. We there 
met, unexpectedly, an old friend from 
Hackensack, N. J,, Mr. Henry D. Winton, proprietor and 
publisher of the Bergen County Democrat. Our friend was 
on his wedding tour, and we were here introduced to his 
charming and intelligent wife. It was singular we should meet 
here so unexpectedly, and the more so to find ourselves seated 
at the same table in the targe and well-filled dining room. 

The Rossin House is kept by Mr. A. Nelson, and is located 
on the corner of King and York siteeis. Toronto. The house 
has recently undergone enlargement by tl|e addition of seventy- 
five rooms, making it not only one of the largest but one of the 
most elegant hotels in the city. As street cars paES the doors 
of the house on both sides convenient access to all parts of the 
city is obtained. 

Toronto was raised to the rank of a city in 1834 having 
then, a population of but 9,254. The last census, {that of 1891 ) 
gives it a population of 181,000, said to have grown in 1893 to 

210,000. 

The fair city, which stretches along the blue waters of Lake 
Ontario, is not the largest city in the Dominion of Canada, but 




it certainly ranks with 
attractiveness. 

The two principal 
streets; they cross each 
fourquaters. The city 
ernment buildings; as 
brick, they give to it a 
principal colleges are 
University in Queen's 



CANADIAN PACIFIC DRAWING 1 

the best in point of beauty and general 



streets of the city are King and Yonge 
other at right angles and cut the ciiy into 
is rich in collegiate, ecclesiastical and gov- 
many of these are constructed of while 
very clean and pretty appearance. The 
Trinity College on Queen Street, the 
Park, with a frontage of 300 feet and a 



massive Norman toncrm the centre, and the Educational Build- 
ings which occupy one of the most attractive spots in Toronto. 




STATE ROOM IN CANADIAN PACIFIC SLEEPING CAR. 



St. James' Cathedral is the principal Episcopal church; it has a 
tower 150 feet high surmounted by a spire of 156 feet; this 
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-beihg several feet higher than Trinity church, New York, it is 
therefore the loftiest spire in America. The Metropolitan 
Methodist church, in the centre of Magill Square, is the leading 
Methodist church in Toronto, and the largest of that denomi- 
nation on this continent. It has a comfortable seating capacity 
of 1, 800, and will hold 2,500. It is of the Early French style 
of architecture, with a massive tower 180 feet high and 29 feet 
square, and is an ornament to the city. Knox church will ac- 
commodate 2,300, and has a fine towerand spire. St. Michael's 
Cathedral is opposite the Metropolitan church, it is of the 
Early English style, with a tower and spire 250 feet high. St. 
Andrew's in King street, is one of the finest specimens cf Nor- 
man architecture to be found on this continent. There are 
many other sacred edifices worthy of mention. This is not sur- 
prising when we see how the Sabbath is observed in Toronto 
and how generally the people accustom themselves to attend- 
ing church. No street cars lun, no places of amusement are 
kept open, every saloon is required by law to be closed at 7 
o'clock on Saturday evening and remain closed until Monday 
morning; and this law is rigidly enforced. 

Not far from the harbor, on Wellington street, stands the 
Provincicial Parliament Buildings, not to be compared however 
with those at Ottawa; these are shortly, however, to be super- 
seded by the new buildings now being erected in Queen's Park. 
Between these and Upper Canada College is the residence of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Canada. From Queen street to 
Queen's Park is College avenue, one of the most beautiful drives 
to be met with in any city in Canada. Jarvis street, starting at 
Bloor street, and running south to Queen street, contains some 
very fine residences and churches. Overlooking Lake Ontario, 
at the extreme west end of the city, stands the Crystal Palace; 
and in close proximity are Exhibition Buildings, thrown open 
to the public by the Earl of Dufierin when he was Governor 
General of Canada. These can all be conveniently reached by 
steamer on the Lake. The Horticultural Gardens are well 
worth a visit ; these were opened by the Prince of Wales in 
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iS6o. The grounds are highly cultivated, laid out in spacious 
lawns and walks, and beautified with numerous rare and orna* 
mental treesand shrubbery. 

We spent a delightful evening on Hanlon's Island, reached 
by a short sail on the lake from Toronto. The island is the 
favorite summer residence of many of the inhabitants of 
Toronto and is visited by thousands daily during the summer 
time and in fact it is a popular resort at all times. In the 
centre is Island Park and the Club House of the Royal Cana- 
dian Yacht Club. At the west end stands the " Hotel Hanlan" 
built by the world renowned oarsman, Edward Hanlan. Every 
night, the island is beautifully illuminated by electricity and a 
splendid band is in attendance. There are also hosts of other 
attractions on this island; while, so far as the city is concerned, 
you will no doubt leave it with more and more regret the long 
er you stay in it. 



8. TORONTO TO MONTREAL. 

" B«sld« Oatarto'* leaping tide, 

Past bay and Creelc and town, 
By wood and field, we awifily lide 

By the tivti Sowjug down." 

Having Spent two days and nights in Toronto, we left by 
the 8-45 a. m. train, due in Montreal at 7,55 p. m., distance 344 
miles. A delightful day's ride through the green meadows and 
fruitful corn fields that cover the slopeing hill sides that over> 
look the beautiful Lake Ontario and the clear waters of the 
majestic St. Lawrence. 
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The train leaves Toronto by way of Parkdale and Toronto 
Junction; affording not only an interesting view of some of 
the pleasant suburbs but also of three sides of the queenly 
city itself. The outskirts of Toronto are very romantic. We 
run by the side of a nice river, on the right, through a very 
pretty country, showing some elegant views. It then becomes 
more rural and very much resembles England in many respects, 
especially about the farms and the lay of the land. This is 
especially the case as we approach Agincourt, eighteen miles 
from Toronto. Just beyond this place, Lake Ontario can be 
seen in the distance. The farmers are just in the midst of 
harvest. The air is exhilarating, early morning showers have 
freshened the landscape, and the breeze that blows fresh over 
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the great lake comes laden with the perfume of the wild flow- 
ers and the new mown hay in the intervening fields that slope 
gently down to the waters edge. 

The farm houses in this neighborhood are all nice sub- 
stantial buildings; the land is good and under a high state of 
cultivation. Fine orchards are connected with many of the 
farms. At Locust Hill a grief stricken party left our train, to 
meet with another company awaiting them at the depot equal- 
ly full of trouble; which was, in a measure, explained to us as 
we saw them take from our baggage car a casket containing 
the body of some adult person. This reminded us of our trip 
the summer before, when we made the acquaintance of an es- 
timable lady in California, who traveled in our car with us for 
two days, having on the train the remains of her husband which 
she was taking to San Jose to bury amid the roses that bloom 
so luxuriantly in all parts of that flowery city. 

The gentle slope of the hill down to the glittering waters 
of the broad lake, as seen from Myrtle, will not fail to attract 
attention, for it is a most charming landscape. 

Between here and Peterboro,we encounter more woodland. 
The stumps and bare poles of the once majestic pines alone 
remaining to disfigure the country. Many young fir trees, 
however, are springing up. Thus does nature try to repair the 
ravages of man. What the farmer does not remove the young 
trees soon will hide so that the relicts of the once beautiful 
will not long be a blemish upon the fair face of nature. Peter- 
boro is a large and picturesque town, on the broad river Oton- 
abee. Many beautiful lakes, rivers and waterfalls are to be 
found in this neighborhood, and it is a famous place for hunt- 
ing and fishing. The Peterboro or Rice Lake Canoe, which 
is so much coveted by sportsmen is made here. They are the 
chief medium of conimunication with the interior of Canada, 
while the many railroads that centre here make this a con- 
venient place to reach from any part of the country, 

Indian river, Norwood, Havelock and Blairton are succes- 
sively passed. They are thriving little towns in the midst of 
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an extensive lumber region. Central Ontario Junction, thirty- 
seven miles beyond Peterboro is where the Central Ontario 
Railway from Pictou crosses the Canadian Pacific Railway on 
its way to the more northerly iron mines. Eighteen miles be- 
yond, Tweed is reached; this busy little town on the Moira 
river, near to a beautiful lake, is where connection is made 
with the railway to Kingston and the Thousand Islands of the 
St Lawrence. 

For the next sixty or seventy miles until we arrive in the 
neighborhood of Perth, the country is very rough and sparsely 
settled. Rocks, stumps, underbrush and much uncultivated 
land abounds. Still there is evidence of the land's capability 
to yield her increase with proper cultivation wherever effort 
has been put forth; this is shown in the neighborhood of the 
little towns through which we pass. There are also some fine 
lakes; one, in particular, at Sharbat Junction, containing some 
very pretty islands. Here, also, connection is made with 
Kingston and the Thousand Islands. 

Smiths' Falls is an important railroad junction. The town 
stands in the midst of a nice open country, very much more 
attractive than that through which we have been traveling 
since we left Peterboro. The Rideau river is a pretty s'tream, 
having some picturesque falls, some of which have been turned 
to good account in the large factories, that have been erected 
here. The branch of the Canadian Pacific Railway from 
Ottawa to Brockville on the St. Lawrence runs through Smith's 
Falls, and a line also runs from here to Carleton Place which is 
on the main line of the Canadian Pacific from Montreal to 
Vancouver. 

Nine miles beyond, we reach Merrickville, where we cross 
the Rideau river on a fine bridge of iron. It then alternates 
every few miles between grassland and woodland, with an oc- 
casional field of grain, until we arrive at Kemptville Junction, 
where we meet with another of the Canadian Pacific intersect- 
ing lines, the one from Ottawa to Prescott. This connects 
with the St. Lawrence steamboats; and by ferry with the Rome, 
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Watertown and Ogdensburg Railway, to many points in the 
state of New York, and with the Central Vermont Railroad to 
the White Mountains, the Adirondacks, Lake Champlain, Etc. 

An excellent farming country extends with but little inter- 
mission all the way to Montreal. Many nice little towns are 
passed through during the next seventy miles. At St. Poly- 
carpe Junction we strike the Canada Atlantic Railway which 
reminds us of a pleasant trip over that road to Ottawa in the 
summer of 1889, which I have described in my " Summer 
Days in America, No. 2." 

We soon reach the neighborhood of the Ottawa river, 
which flows into the St. Lawrence through its five mouths. 
We cross one of these mouihs at Vaudreuil, a lovely spot, 
where the river is studded with beautiful islands. We cross 
another at St. Anne*s where once resided the poet Moore. It 
is the scene of his famous boat-song from which the following 

is an extract: 

" Faintly as tolls the evening chime, 
Onr voices keep tune, and our oars keep time. 
Soon as the woods on the shore look dim 
We'll sing at St. Anne's our parting hymn. 
Row, brother, row: the stream runs fast, 
The Rapids are near, and the daylight's past. 
Ottawa's tide ! this trembling moon 
Shall see us float o'er thy serges soon. 
Saint of the green isle! hear our prayers. 
O, grant us cool heavens and favoring airs! 
Blow, breezes, blow; the stream runs fast. 
The Rapids are near, and the daylight's past.'* 

From here to Windsor street station Montreal it is just twen- 
ty miles. We have the broad St. Lawrence on our right and a 
branch of the Ottawa on the left. Between us and the St. Law- 
rence, close by our track, runs the Grand Trunk Railway. The 
celebrated Lachine Rapids in the St. Lawrence are passed on 
the right, some seven miles before we reach Montreal, but they 
are not to be seen from the train. The magnificent steel bridge 
which the Canadian Pacific Company have built across the St. 
* Lawrence is in full view however, and the rapids are not far 
away. 



Between St. Anne's and Montreal we witnessed a gorgeous 
sunset beyond the Ottawa,, which was a fitting climax to a most 
enjoyabJe day's ride where natures' loveliness has been lavishly 
bestowed upon woods and fields and lakes and rivers and dis- 
tant landscape in ever varying panoramic display. 

We had seen enough for one day, and when we reached the 
comfortable Richelieu Hotel, and received a hearty welcome 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC BRIDGE OVER THE ST. LAWRENCE. 



from Mr. I. B. Durocher, whose guest we had been on several 
occasions before, we were soon ready for the dining room, and 
then the parlor, for an hours chat, and then to rest until the 
morrow, which was the Sabbath, and for us, a day of rest from 
all travel. 
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4. MONTREAL: THE METROPOLITAN CITY, 

St. Lawrence from its mighty fa I, 
Has made its way to Montreal; 

And swiftly o'er the rapids roll'd 
The noble river the eye may note, 
Whose islands on its bosom float, 

Like emeralds chased in gold. 

Montreal is one of the most substantial cities on the Amer- 
ican continent. It has many very fine buildings. Indeed there 
is much here that is on a massive scale. The Victoria Tubu- 
lar Bridge, for instance, is 9,184 feet long, and cost $6,300,000; 
The Canadian Pacific Railway station on Windsor street 
in that portion which fronts on Windsor and Osborne stieeis 
resembles a huge Norman Castle. Notre Dame Cathedral, 
cost over $6,000,000., and will accommodate 12,000 people, and 
when crowded, as it often is, it will hold 15,000. Its great 
bell weighs 24,780 pounds, and measures eight feet seven inches 
in diameter. St. James* Methodist Church cost $300,000. ; its 
organ cost $12,000.; its seating capacity is 2,300. I had the 
pleasure of once listening to a sermon there by the pastor. 
Rev. James Henderson, who introduced me to Mr Torrence, 
through whose energy and liberality the successful completion 
of the edifice is due. After that gentleman had escorted us 
through the building, I was inclined to believe what I had been 
informed before, that this is one of the finest Methodist 
churches in the world. Christ Church Cathedral is a .gem of 
Gothic architecture The church of the Jesuits is the richest 
in embellishments and has the finest music of any in the city. 
St. Peter's, which is built as a copy of St. Peter's at Rome, al- 
though on a scale of one-third the size, is well worthy of a visit> 
as are the churches of Notre Dam de Lourdes and Notre Dame 
de Nazareth. 

The views from the top of Notre Dame Cathedral are ex- 
ceedingly fine, as are those also from Mount Royal. An eleva- 
tor now conveys you to the top of the mountains with perfect 
ease at a cost of but a few cents. This should not be omitted, 
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under any consideration, if it be possible, by any visitor to 
Montreal. I always include it in every visit to Montreal. After 
having been there some three or four times, I have no hesita- 
tion in declaring the view to be one of the finest I ever saw. 

The Gray Nunnery is also an interesting place to visit 
about noon any week day; free admission is granted to all ap- 
plicants; attendants cheerfully point out the chief attractions; 
they are of a nature to interest anyone for an hour or two. 

There is no cheaper and better way to familiarize yourself 
with Montreal, than a ride on the electric street cars. You can 
go from one end of Notre Dame street to the other, a distance 
of six miles, for five cents. Another ride of seven miles, for 
the same money, may be had by taking the same car in return- 
ing from the East end of Notre Dame street, or Hochelaga, as 
it is called and by transfer to St. Catherine street cars, and 
from them to St. Lawrence Main street all for one fare. You 
need to supply yourself with Canadian money, however, which 
you can obtain in exchange for American, without loss, at any 
respectable store; the car conductors will only allow you eighty 
cents for American dollars, twenty cents for quarters, &c. The 
companies seem to encourage this, as they will only take the 
American money from the conductors at the same rate. It is 
needless to say, very little of this money is carried by the con- 
ductors to the office; they know how, and where to get full 
value for every dollar they get hold of; and as they are con- 
stantly receiving money from the hundreds of American trav- 
elers, they boast of making considerable revenue this way. 
Three-fourths of the 200,000 people in Montreal are Roman 
Catholics; and two-thirds are French Canadians. These, oc- 
cupy , chiefly, the Eastern half of the city. French is usually 
spoken by the French working classes but many of them, and 
nearly all engaged in business or occupying salaried positions, 
speak both French and English. You might imagine yourself in 
Paris from all you hear and see. Almost every street in the 
city is named after some saint. One of the principal drives 
and excursions, conventient to Montreal is around the mountain: 



including the principal streets in that vicinity; with op- 
portunities to visit McGill University, the Cemetaries, Hospi- 
tals, Churches, Viger and Victoria Squares. Another favorite 
drive is to Lachine, or you can take the five o'clock train 
which leaves the Grand Trunk Depot every afternoon to con- 
nect at Lachine with the boat coming down the Ottawa and 
for fifty cents the round trip have an opportunity of shooting 
the rapids. Belwil Mountain and St Helen's Island are other 
popular resorts. 1 have spent at different times, ten day's in 
all, in this very interesting city, always finding enough to in- 
terest me. 

On the occasion of the last visit I spent most of Monday 
at the head office of the Canadian Pacific Company. I had a 
pleasant interview with Mr. D. Mc Nicholl, the General Passen- 
ger Agent of the road, whom I had previously met in New 
York. From him I gained much information concerning the 
great railroad over which I was to travel for many days; and 
he kindly furnished me with letters of introduction to the 
leading officials at varies points between Montreal and Van- 
couver, which I found to be of great benefit. 

Before going West, however, we desired to visit Quebec; 
of which trip I will first write. 

5. MONTREAL TO QUEBEC. 
" And here a mighty people shall aiisc-, 
A people nurlured in full liberty; 
Yec. not forgetful of the mother land 
Who leans wiib kindly eye her child's career, 
Wafting a blesaiog o'er ibe mighiy sea." 

IE TOOK the morning train from Dal- 
Ihousie Square Station in order to have 
f the day for our 172 miles ride to Quebec. 
The track is laid by the side of the St: Law- 
rence to Hochelaga, and then through 
the green fields and farms and around the 
base of Mount Royal to St. Martin Junc- 
tion, where the Transcontinental line di- 
verges. At St. Vincent de Paul we came 
in sight of the broad St, Lawrence again, 
and passed a massive structure, on the 
right, which we ascertained to be the provincial penitentiary. 
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The scenery around is quite rural and very pretty. Extensive 
limestone quarries are met with at Terrebonne, from which is 
extracted a great portion of the stone used in the construction 
of Montreal's substantial buildings. We cross the north branch 
of the Ottawa; and here is seen that very familiar object in 
this part of Canada, the little French Church,with its open gilded 
belfry that glistens with splendour in the bright sunshine or in 
the light of the silvery moon 

No one who has been in France will fail to recognize a 
striking similarity between the country through which we are 
now traveling and the mother country across the sea. And 
why should it be otherwise when we consider that this whole 
province of Quebec is thickly settled with Roman Catholic 
people; whose ancestors, though they left their homes and 
churches in France, brought with them their faith and charac- 
teristics; transplanting them in the new soil, so as to make 
everything around them look as much like France as possible. 
This is seen in the fields and villages, in the churches and mon- 
asteries, in the garb and manner — this is heard and seen on the 
trains and street cars, in their language, and in their ways. 

Twelve nuns entered our train and rode along with us as 
far as Three Rivers, a distance of eighty miles. Not one of 
them paid the slightest attention to anything that was to be 
seen. Not one word of conversation took place with one an- 
other, or between them and any one else on the train at any 
part of the journey, showing how thoroughly disinterested 
they are in worldly affairs. When they reached their destina- 
tion they arose with one impulse, just as you have seen the 
black crows do from the fields, vanishing away in orderly file. 

In marked contrast to these, on the same car, was a party 
of French girls going to the White mountains. They made 
things lively enough with there merry laughter and joyous an- 
ticipations. When they left the train at Berthier Junction, no- 
body doubted but they were bent on having a good time. And 
many of us audibly expressed to them our wishes that they 
might. For they were evidently respectable, honest and agree- 
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able young ladies. Full of life, of course, for it was their 
opportunity. Thev were in their youth, they were on 
their well-earned but brief vacation, they were jour- 
neying to a delightful part of the country, and they were 
evidently bent upon extracting all the sunshine ihey could out 
of life. This is no reflection upon the sisters from the convent. 
They doubtless have their merits. I only speak of the two 
parties by way of contrast, and to show how widely disposi- 
tions differ even when grouped in companies. Evidently our 
environments have much to do with our disposition. 

We noticed considerable woodland in various parts of the 
country through which we passed, especially around St. Henri 
and L'Epiphanie. Beyond these places to Berthier there are 
many nice little farms. Many sheep were grazing iii the fields 
The cultivated parts were producing rye, potatoes, buckwheat 
and tobacco. Several rivers are crossed, pouring their clear 
streams into the St. Lawrence; which is on the right, but not 
visible since we left St. Vincent de Paul. 

Louiseville is a good sized and evidently flourishing town 
near Lake St. Peter which is a part of the St. Lawrence and 
visible from the train. The fine guilded domes on the cathe- 
dral and school houses at Yamachiche are very conspicuous. 
A few miles further we arrive at the beautiful town of Three 
Rivers, at the mouth of the St^ Maurice and at the head of tide- 
water in the St. Lawrence. This is an ancient place founded 
nearly three centuries ago and famous in the history of Canada. 
The Roman Catholics are very strong here. They own much 
valuable property. Their institutions are conspicuous for their 
magnificence and splendour. 

We had lunch here, the train tarrying twenty minutes for 
that purpose. We noticed with interest the fine river scenery 
around here. One river is crossed soon after we leave the 
station. The country beyond, for a few miles, lemains in its 
primitive wildness; extensive forests remain uncleared. Emerg-. 
ing from these we arrive at an eminence overlooking the St. 
Lawrence valley for many miles. Down this incline the train 
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speeds away with great rapidity. Champlain, away off from 
the depot, stretching along the banks of the St. Lawrence, 
looks like a very pleasant place to live in. The twin spires on 
its cathedral church present an imposing appearance. The 
country is flat around Batiscan. All the villages are pictures- 
que. Many rivers flow down from the mountains to the St. 
Lawrence. Some of these, like the Jacques Cartier, are famous 
trout streams. St. Anne de la Parade is beautifully situated on 
the banks of the broad river, which we cross as we enter the 
depot. Here, also, there is a fine cathedral that appeared from 
the train to bear a strong resemblance to Notre Dame in Paris. 

Wide and extensive views, neat little villages and extensive 
tracts of cultivated land, interspesed with frequent forests, aie 
the characteristics of the country to St. Bazile. Between which 
and Portneuf lies an exceedingly pretty piece of undulating 
land on the left; with a beautiful river winding its serpentine 
course through the midst of it having some nice farms along 
its banks. This river is crossed about half a mile east of 
Portneuf. 

Another river is crossed just beyond Belair, the rock bed of 

which very much resembles that of the river Montmorency. 

We run through the woods to Lorette. And then through a 

wide open valley where the distant hills shut in the views on 

the left, where the wildflowers bloom in profusion by the side 

of the track, conspicuous among them being the blue Star of 

Bethlehem, and where the well cultivated fields on the right 

gently slope down to the broad St. Lawrence 

Five miles beyong the Junction for the Lake St. John Rail- 
way we enter the ancient city of Quebec. We find the Florence 
Hotel bus awaiting the arrival of the train. Soon we are climb- 
ing the precipitous streets of the grand old city, being con- 
veyed in comfort to the fine house where we are to spend the 
time allotted to our visit here. A letter of introduction to Mr* 
Trubel from an old friend of both of us in Montreal ensures a 
hearty welcome and the best the house affords. Under these 
auspicious circumstances we enter upon what proved to be a 
very enjoyable visit to the fine old historic town. 
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6 QUEBEC: THE ANCIENT CITY. 

'* The Slanting sun-rays hotly fell, 

With shadows creeping down; 
Above us was the Citidel, 

Below ihe quaint old town. 

More than three and a half centuries ago, Jacques 
Cartier, the French navigator, was sent out by Francis I, 
on an exploring expedition. On the 14th of September, 
i535» ^c dropped anchor in front of the Indian village 
of Stadacona, under the shadow of the great rock 
where the citadel stands. It was not, however, until 1608 that 
Quebec was founded by Samuel de Champlain. For half a 
century it grew but little. When Louis XIV began to interest 
himself in its colonization it had but 800 inhabitants. We next 
find two brave generals, Wolfe and Montcalm, intimately 
associated with its history. They represented the rival English 
and French factions, and fought and died together in the ser- 
vice of their respective countries. How Wolfe and his veteran 
Grenadiers scaled the precipitous heights, fought on the Plains 
of Abraham, and won Canada for the British Crown, has been 
told in every guide book and history of Quebec. And, when 
the visitor to the citidel observes the monument behind the 
Dufferin Terrace, and seeks to know its meaning, he discovers 
that fit stands there to commemorate the heroism of Wolf and 
Montcalm, the two opposing generals, who, each one fighting 
for his country, received his death wound on the same day. 
The circumstance reminds us of some lines in *• Marmion," 
written by Sir Walter Scott, concerning the two great parlia- 
mentarians, Pitt and Fox. Each, the champion of his party, 
rivals in many a wordy conflict, but now lying side by side at 
peace within the sacred shrine of Westminister: — 
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*' These spells are spent, and, spent with these, 

The wine of life is on the lees; 

Genius, and taste, and talent gone, 

Forever tonabM beneath the stone, 

Where — taming thought to human pridcT— 

The mighty chiefs sleep side by side. 

Drop upon Fox's sctslvc the tear, 

'Twill trickle to his rival's bier; 

O'er Pitts the mournful requim sound, 

And Fox's shall the notes rebound. 

The solemn echo seem to cry, — 

Here let their discord with them die; 

Speak not for those a separate doom,^ 

Whom Fate made Brothers in the tomb; 

But search the land of living men, 

Where will you find their like again.*' 

The citadel stands on the bold promontory known as Cape 
Diamond, and is 340 feet above the water. Some of the bravest 
soldiers of England, France and America have fallen in its de- 
fence or attack. England has mourned the loss of Wolfe; 
France has grieved for Montcalm; America has shown her love 
for Montgomery, in the monument erected, by the order of 
Congress, over his remains in St. Paul's Churchyard, New 
York. 

The view from the citadel is generally allowed to be un- 
excelled for grandeur and variety. It includes battlements 
and battle fields; castles and fortresses; convents and monast- 
eries; churches and schools; towns and villages; farms and 
gardens; steamers and schooners; rivers and waterfalls; woods 
and islands; mountains and valleys. Walking around the 
ramparts, the pedestrian beholds the magnificent panorama 
unfolding itself in charming variety at every turn. 

The favorite drives from Quebec, are to the Plains of Abra- 
ham; the Indian village of Lorette; and down the beautiful 

Beauport Road, to the Falls of Montmorency. 

Early the next morning after our arrival at Quebec we en- 
gaged a carriage for the day, devoting the morning to the city 
and the afternoon to a trip to the Falls of Montmorency. 

Our morning's ride embraced a visit to the following places: 
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St. John the Baptist's Church in St. Jean street, St. Bridget's 
Asylum, Orphan Asylum, Martello Tower, fine view of Point 
Levi, across the river, from the Jail, Wolf's Monument from 
which I copied the following commemmorating Wolf's death, 
September 13th, 1759. ** This pillar was erected by the British 
Army in Canada A. D. 1849. His excellency Lieutenant-Gen- 
cral, SirjBenjamen D. Urban, Commander of the Force, to re- 
place that erected by Governor General Lord Aylmer in 1832, 
which was broken and defaced and is deposited beneath." We 
then went to the Drill Sheds on the right of St. Louis street, a 
fine stone building in front of which is the Firemen's Monument 
which is very nice. We then entered the Parliament Buildings 
which occupy a fine site, overlooking the river. In front of 
these is the splendid Indian Monument. We passed through 
the magnificent St. Louis Gate which has replaced the old gate 
once so famous. We then went up to the citadel by way of the 
Chain Gate. 

It is needless to say that we enjoyed immensely the views 
from the ramparts of the citadel and in inspecting the artillery 
and watching the soldiers drill. On the site of an old house 
in the St. Louis road dating from 1669, which was demolished 
and lebuilt in 1890, I copied this inscription from a brass plate 
in the wall ** The body of General Montgomery of the United 
States Army, mortally wounded while scaling Cape Diamond, 
endeavoring to plant the American Flag on the heights of the 
Plains of Abraham, was laid out here, the 31st of December 
1775, in an old house dating from 1669." 

We then went to the Ursuline Convent, Montcalm Hotel, 
which was Montcalm's headquarters, and from there to Dufferin 
Terrace. They were excavating for the new hotel ( the Cha- 
teau Frontenac) at the head of the Dufferin Terrace, which 
gave evidence of being an immense affair and commanding one 
of the grandest sites imaginable both up and down the St. 
Lawrence. It was to be opened in August 1893. 

The Wolf and Montcalm monument is an attractive feature 
here. Then we went to the Park, afterwards to the English 
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Cathedral, and then Co the French Cathedral. Here we saw 
some magnificent sculpture, notably Christ in the Sepulchre, 
the Shrine of St. Anne, etc. From there we went to the Bis- 
hop's Palace, the Grand Battery, La Salle University, the 
Docks, the Custom House and back by the St. Charles Road. 

Let me not forget to mention the great Timber Coves, that 
are to be found occupying the many bays and recesses among 
the rocks. No idea of the magnitude of this business on the 
St. Lawrence can be formed without a visit to these coves, at 
the foot of the cliffs, around Quebec. Here, the great rtifts 
that have come down the St. Lawrence and the Ottawa are 
broken up, loaded into vessels, and carried across the Atlantic, 
to be used in erecting the mansions of the old world. 

Having driven back to the Hotel Florence we enjoyed an 
excellent dinner and afterwards drove to Montmorencie. 



7. THE FALLS OF MONTMORENCY. 



Could I sing In woriby □ , 

Could the wordi in cadence flow, 

Paioting all ihy glowiog beRUtf, 
Lighting; with a iun«et glow; 

Then I'd paint thee, falling water, 
Rusbing down in all tbjr glory, 

Smiling to the sun in beaven, 

Sighing with the pine trees hoary. 

Onwaid! with thy rush ol waters, 

Speed with all tby woodland pride. 



Sliout thou, joyously exulting — 
This is thy dominion here. 

Down Ibese rocky cliSs descendin 
Blackened walls thai upward rei 

Onward] onward! ever onwardl 
Thus the race of life is won; 

Tbui we speed unto the ocean. 
And our feveriih course is run . 



—J. H, COKNYN. 



HE FALLS of Montmorency are 
eM very pretty, but they are not of such 
supreme interest in themselves as to 
justify the time and money expended 
in reaching them, especially to those 
who have done much travelling 
\^mong mountains and waterfalls. 
till it is a very pretty ride, about 
seven miles, (they call it eight) from 
Quebec, and it is not withouthisloric 
They charge you three dollars for your carriage. 
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You have in addition, a toll of twenty-three cents to pay 
as soon as you leave the city limits, another toll of twenty- 
three cents upon entering the private grounds at Montmorency, 
where there is nothing of the falls to be seen. There you 
alight from you carriage and have quite a little walk down to 
the falls for the privilege of seeing which you are taxed twen- 
ty-five cents per head more. During the summer months there 
is but little water in the river, as a general thing, at any rate 
it was so when we were there, consequently the effect fell far 
short of our expectations. The very enjoyable ride, however 
saved the day. 

We went out by the Beauport road, passing the stately 
structure known as the Beauport Asylum, which was said to 
contain 950 inmates. The grain and potato crops looked 
well all along the roadside. Beauport village is a sleepy old 
place where they allow the ruins of some large mills that were 
burned down twenty years ago to remain standing as they did 
from the day when the fire destroyed them. The most inter- 
esting place near this village is the residence once occupied by 
Montcalm, beautifully situated so as to overlook the broad St. 
Lawrence for many a mile. There is only one street in the 
village and it is five miles long. This rodd continues for twen- 
ty-one miles, as a street, having residences at intervals all 
along. We passed on the left a quaint little church that is now 
208 years old. It will only seat fifty people, has two windows 
bn each side and a little belfry tower. Below here the St. 
Lawrence is divided into two streams' by Noeuf Island. The 
French people occupy all this country; so much so that you 
are no more likely to meet with an English or American family 
than if you were in France itself. Everything and everybody 
reminds you of the mother country, and I would especially 
recommend those who have traveled in France, and who de- 
sire to refresh their memory of scenes there witnessed 
to take this ride amon^ the French Canadians who have settled 
iii the province of Quebec. 
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8. THE RIVER ST. LAWRENCE. 

** There St. Lawrence swiftly flows. 
There the birch and aspen grows, 
There the lilie whitest bloom, 
There the pine has leafiest gloom, 
There the red deer feed in spring, 
There doth glitter wood-duck's wing, 
There leap the muscalonge at morn, 
There the loon's night song is bourne, 
There is the fisherman's paradise, 
With trolling skifif at red sunrise." 

— Hon. Caleb Lyon. 

I must refer back to my previous visit to Canada to de- 
scribe a trip down the St. Lowrence. 

At seven o'clock on Saturday morning we bade farewell to 
Alexandria Bay and the Thousand Islands and boarded the 
splendid steamer belonging to the Richelieu and Ontario Nav- 
igation Company bound for Montreal and the lower St. Law- 
rence. 

The journey down the St. Lawrence to Montreal, i6o miles, 
was indeed delightful, many pretty towns and villages were 
passed. The beautiful town of Brockville, on the left bank of 
the river, with its many church spires, reminding me very much 
of Apollinaris, on the Rhine. Prescott is the next important 
stopping place; it is connected with Ogdensburg by ferry, and 
with Ottawa, fifty-three miles distant by railway. The river 
has several times hurried along with considerable velocity, but 
nothing that could properly be called a rapid is seen until 
Chimney Island is reached, about six miles below Prescott. 
There we encountered the Gallop's Rapids, the first and small- 
est on the river. 

The memorandum I have in my note book concerning this 
rapid is as follows: "Interesting because the first, but not 
exciting, there are some waves and cross-currents, enough to 
necessitate a canal to enable vessels coming up the river to get 
around It, the current runs swiftly for about two miles, especi- 
ally before reaching the town of Matilda." Ogden Island is 
passed just opposite Waddington, and above Morrisburg; here, 
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the Rapid du Plat begins, this is a slight improvement on the 
Gallops and necessitates another canal. After Aultsville and 
Dickinson's Landing are passed, we enter upon a rapid that 
amounts to something — the Long Sault — pronounced ** Long 
Sou." This is second only to the Lachinj Rapids. The waves 
run high and are lashed into white foam for several miles, the 
sensation is as though the steamer was gradually sinking, or, 
as if it was going down a succession of steps. The steam is 
partly shut off, and several men are required at the wheel. 
These are a succession of very fine rapids, extending for nine 
miles, with a velocity sufficient to carry hugh rafts through the 
nine miles in forty minutes. 

After passing these rapids, and the Indian village of St. 
Regis, the traveler usually has an appetite for the excellent 
dintier provided on these boats. The scenery for some distance 
now, which would ordinarily be regarded with some interest, 
suffers by comparison with that we have passed through and 
that which lies beyond Lake Francis. As this lake itself is 
twenty-five miles long, most people who have been over the 
route before, rest for a couple of hours in the comfortable 
saloon of the steamer, or amuse themselves in inspectitig the 
objects of interest always associated with these river palaceis. 
After Cbteau Landing is passed and we emerge from Lake 
Francis we enter upon a very interesting series of rapids which 
follow each other in quick succession. Some parts of these are 
not much inferior to the Long Sault. They are respectively 
known as the Coteau, Cedar, Split Rock and Cascades. Soon 
after these are passed, if you look away out in front a little to 
the left, a mountain may be seen standing boldly out from the 
plain, this is Mount Royal, at its base is Montreal. Ask a 
novice to tell you the distance to it. He will probably answer, 
about ten miles. When you tell him it is forty, he will proba- 
bly think you are crazy. Ask him how long he thinks it will 
take the steamer to get there, he will probably say an hour. 
Tell him to keep his eye on it for the next three hours and by 
that time he will have nearly reached it. 
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that Jean Baptiste, the famous Indian pilot has set forth for a 
great many years in his little canoe to meet the steamer in 
mid-stream. He is soon on board and in full charge of the 
vessel until she has been safely conducted through the Lachine 
Rapids. He goes at once to the wheel, and is generally assist- 
ed by his son and three or four others: for it requires five men 
at the wheel, to make quick turns around the rocks in this the 
most formidable and dangerous o^ all the rapids of the St. 
Lawrence. 

The preceding cut shows our steamer in the Lachine 
Rapids with the rocks cropping out above the surface on both 
sides, near enough for a passenger to leap on to them^ if he 
dared to attempt such a feat. The force of the current is so 
great that the vessel is kept in the narrow channel, and has 
been carried through in perfect safety for many years. 

The Lachine Rapids safely passed, the interest centers in 
the Bay of Montreal, and the wonderful Victoria Bridge, under 
which we pass before entering the docks. The Quebec passen- 
gers are transferred to the steamer which does service on the 
lower St. Lawrence and belongs to the lame company. 

The steamer for Quebec leaves Montreal immediately upon 
the arrival of the Toronto boat. The i8o miles to Quebec are 
traversed in a little less than twelve hours. The first landing 
that is made is at Sorel, a little town at the mouth of the Rich- 
elieu river, a stream connecting the St. Lawrence with Lake 
Champlain at Rouse's Point. Lake St. Peter is crossed, and a 
landing made at Three Rivers, a town on the other side, and 
at the other end of the lake. This place is at the confluence of 
the rivers St. Maurice and St. Lawrence, and is exactly midway 
between Montreal and Quebec. The next, and last stop that is 
made before Quebec is reached, is at Batiscan; and from this 
point the scenery becomes more interesting. For fifty miles it 
is very beautiful, culminating at Quebec, which is the most in- 
teresting city in all Canada. 

Here you can make close connection with the Richelieu 
Steamer bound for the Saguenay River, which departs from 
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Quebec immediately upon th * arrival of the Montreal boat. 

Without attempting any description of this trip, I only 
wish to call attention to it in a general way, as not only a part, 
but oiie of the most attractive parts of a journey, which to be 
coniplete, must begin at Toronto and end at Chicoutimi, a town 
at the head of navigation on the far famed Saguenay river. 

' It is 415 miles from Montreal to Chicoutimi and the scen- 
ery throughout is of the very highest order. Below Quebec, 
Murray Bay, Reviere du Loup, Cacouna, Tadousac and Ha! 
Ha! Bay, all have there special features. 

Below the mouth of the Saguenay river, the St. Lawrence, 
continues to widen into a broad estuary until it enters the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence at Anticosti Island. 

9. THE LAKE ST JOHN REGION. 

Lakes and streamlets, ever changing, 

Yet in beauty changeless still 
As when first Old Night and Chaos 

Bent obedient to His will ! 
Stately rivers, onward rolling 

Ever to the restless sea, 
On thine azure bosom heaving, 

White-winged barques ride daintily, 
Laden low with trophies golden 

Of sweet Ceres' husbandry! 

— Kay Livingstone. 

The Canadian Pacific Company are issuing tickets from 
Montreal to Lake St. John and return for $12.50. Or you can 
take a ticket to Roberval on Lake St. John and return by way 
of the Saguenay and St. Lawrence rivers. 

From Quebec, the distance to Lake St. John, by the Quebec 
and Lake Si. John Railway is 190 miles. The train usually 
leaves Quebec at half past seven in the morning and arrives at 
Roberval at half past six in the evening. 

This trip is interesting on account of the numerous lakes 
and streams that everwhere abound. Fishing is the great at- 
traction. Trout are very plentiful in all the streams, while the 
famous Ouananiche, a species of land-locked salmon, are a 
special feature in Lake St. John. 
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Old salmon fishers declare this to be the most beautiful 
and gamiest fish that ever bent a rod and that the sport it 
affords is fully equal to any they ever enjoyed. 

The locality also abounds in beautiful scenery. Lake St. 
John and the head waters of the far famed Saguenay are every- 
where famous and those who can afford to spend a few days 
fishing in these waters will have no reason to regret it. Should 
you be able to extend your trip so as to follow the course of 
the Saguenay to its confluence with the St. Lawrence you will 
have something to remember as long as you live. 



10. EASTERN CANADA. 

From the sea where the Father 

Of water is ost, 
To the sea where all summer 

The iceburs: is lost. 
The white hordes will swarm, 

And the white man will sway 

And the smoke of his engine 

Makes swarthy the day. 

— N. F. Davin. 

Eastern tours on the' Canadian Pacific Railway may be con- 
veniently commenced at either Montreal or Quebec. Starting 
from Montreal the line branches southward from the junction 
to Boston and the Maritime Provinces. The line for the White 
Mountains and Boston branches off at Brigham Junction, while 
that for the Maritime Provinces of Canada keeps on past Lake 
Memphremagog to Sherbrooke, where the Magog and St. Fran- 
cis rivers mingle their waters. Here passengers from Quebec, 
coming over the Quebec Central Railway, connect with the 
train from Montreal. Keeping on in a north-easterly direction 
Lake Megantic is passed and some sixteen miles beyond it we 
reach the mountains that divide the United States from Canada 
and crossing the boundry line enter the state of Maine. 
Crossing this state from west to east the line makes a straight 
course for New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. Vanceboro is 
the last stop before entering New Brunswick. It is ninety 
miles from there to St. John and 365 to Halifax, the capital of 
Nova Scotia. 
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Both St. John and Halifax are well known centres from 
which to circulate. Here the maritime views and the landscape 
scenes for which the brush of the painter and the pen of the 
poet have made the land of Acadia so justly famous, may be 
seen in all their native loveliness and enjoyed to the hearts 
content. 



CHAPTER III. 



Monlrcail to Winnipeg. 



1. By Ottawa's Flood; 
H, The Governmental City, 
8. Ottowa to Lake Nipissing, 

4. North Bay to Sudbury, 

5. The •*Soo Line." 



6. Sudbury to Heron Bay, 

7. The North Shore of Lake Suprior, 

8. The Nepigon River and Lake, 

9. Port Arthur and Fort William. 
10. Lake Superior to Winnipeg. 



"Great lone land by foot untrodden save where wandering hunter passes 
Where the caribou and beaver hide in stream and leafy glades. 

Treeless prairie, trackless forest, beetling crags and dark morasses. 
Lakes majestic, rushing rivers, seething rapids, wild cascades." 

— S. B, Baylis. 

This chapter embraces a journey of 1,424 miles, and intro- 
duces us to the splendid scenery along the valley of the Ottawa, 
^he extensive forests of north-eastern Canada, the lakes and 
streams of the wilderness, the Sportsman's Paradise, the 
romantic scenery along the north shore of Lake Superior, and 
the wild region beyond the Lake of the Woods until we enter 
the rich prairie lands of Manitoba. 



1. BY OTTAWA'S FLOOD. 

•* Faintly as tolls the evening chime. 
Our voices keep tune, and our oars keep time, 
Soon as the woods on the shore look dim 
We'll sini? at St. Anne's our parting hymn. 
Row, brother row; the stream runs fast, 
The rapids are near, and the daylight's past. 
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Ottawa's tide I ihU trembling ntoon 
Shall see ui float o'er thy 5uige« toon. 
SaiDI ot this green isle! heie our piayert, 
O. grant us cool heavens and favoring airs ! 
Blow, breezes, blow ; ihe stream runs fast. 
The rapids are near, and Ibe daylight's past " 




E GOT fairly 
started on our 
western trip on 
Wednesday morn- 
ing, August 3rd. 
Thatday we spent 
on the return trip 
from Quebec to 
Montreal, rested 
for the night in Montreal, and departed from the Windsor 
Station by the " Soo Express" at II 45 a m. rather than the 
Pacific Express which leaves at night. We did this because we 
were desirous of seeing by daylight as much as possible of that 
parts of the country through which the Ottawa flows. We got 
off at North Bay, on the shore of Lake Nipisslng and there 
made the change from one train to the other. 

We were greatly pleased with the entire make up of this 
Canadian Pacific train. Everything about it was first-class in 
every respect. Indeed it was not surpassed by any train I 
have ridden on in the States. The interest in this day's ride 
began as soon as we left the station at Montreal. The suburbs 
through which the track is laid arc exceedingly pretty for the 
first ten miles, in traversing which we saw some beautiful 
rapids in a branch of the Ottawa. Two miles beyond we 
reached St. Martin Jtinction where the line to Quebec diverges. 
The north branch of the Ottawa is crossed at Ste. Rose, five 
miles beyond the Junction; and from this point we follow the 
course of the river all the way to Ottawa. It is not always in 
sight, however, for it pursues a very devious course which often 
takes it a mile or two away. Still we obtain frequent views of 
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the broad waters on our left nand and occasionally get a glimpse 
of a steamboat or timber raft floating down the tide. 

St. Theresa is a nice town, having a fine stone church with 
a tall spire. There is a nice open country, with good farms, 
between here and St. Augu<%tine. And between this latter place 
and St. Hermas there are some beautiful groves. The views to 
the right, extending for many miles, as seen from here, are very 
fine. Lachute is another pretty town in a nice valley sloping 
down to the distant woods. Again, beyond St. Phillips, we 
noticed beautiful and extensive views stretching far away to 
the blue Laurentian Mountains. The farmers were gathering 
their hay from the fields, giving animation and life to the ever 
changing panorama of woods and fields, valleys and hills, 
rivers and lakes, towns and villages, past which our flying en- 
gine drew us swifter than we cared to go. So that, what with 
making notes of what we saw, what with consultation of a pre- 
viously well prepared note book of what there was to see, what 
with watching every striking scene of special interest on both 
sides of the train, and what with frequent little conversations 
that are so pleasant a part of a tourists experience, we were 
kept on the alert all the time, and busy from morning until 
night. But this mode of traveling is a science to be mastered 
by long experience at the business; and he who will pursue it 
will not find traveling either monotonous or weariscme. It 
will add immeasurably to the pleasure while engaged in it, and 
help to keep the incidents fresh in memory for the years that 
are to come. 

Calumet is a busy lumber town on the Ottawa, which here 
presents a very noble appearance. The birds are numerous all 
about here. I saw several herons, an eagle, and many song 
birds, such as are usually seen around forests and streams. 
Just beyond Buckingham, we crossed directly over th^ magnifi- 
cent falls of the Lievre River, a sight that is well worth seeing. 
A few miles beyond we cross the Gatineau River, and then the 
stately Government Buildings at Ottawa are seen crowning the 
lofty heights that overlook the Ottawa river and the surround- 
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ing country for many a mile. After a brief stop at Hull we 
crossed the river on a long iron bridge in full view of the ihtn 
ous Chaudiere Falls and entered the station at Ottawa. Three 
years before we had made a special journey frc m Ottawa to see 
these beautiful falls. Having so recently visited thiit city we 
concluded not to make a stop on this occasion; so that the de- 
scription of Ottawa I shall now give will be based partly on 
what I saw there on my former visit and partly from informa- 
tioned obtained through my daughters and a young friend who 
visited Ottawa on their tour in Canada the previous summer. 



2. THE GOVERNMENTAL CITY. 

The Chief of the Ottawa stood on the height, 

When the red sun of Autumn was low. 
'Twas the spot where he met his dread foe in the fight, 
Where the waves of the Ottawa flow. 

And the glance of his eye 

As he gazed on the sky, 
Was as dark as the cloud in the west *. 

For he stood by the wave 

That does silently lave 
The spot where his forefathers rest. 

— J. K. FORAN. 

Upon our arrival in Ottawa we took a carriage to the Rus- 
sell Hotel, without doubt the finest hotel in Ottawa and not 
surpassed by many within the Dominion of Canada. Our at- 
tention had been called to it by a friend in Montreal and we 
were very glad we made this our home while at the capital. 

After supper we took a walk to the bluff on which stand 
the grandest stack of buildings I ever saw together. When 
we entered the gradnes which surround them we beheld a sight 
that amazed us beyond measure for certainly the splendid sur- 
roundings of these Parliament Buildings are in keeping with 
their imposing grandeur. The twilight of the summer evening 
revealed but very indistinctly the outlines of the river and the 
mountains beyond; and the Chaudiere Falls could not be seen 
at all for the darkness, though their incessant roar revealed 
their unmistakable proximity. It was between ten and eleven 
o'clock before we could persuade ourselves to leave the place. 
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Early the next morning we were riding down the splendid 
street that leads to the Falls of the Ottawa. We found them 
very iitilike Niagara ; and though well worth seeing, they 
would not in themselves be sufficient to repay one for coming 
^o far. It was not alone for this we came; but to see those 
stately Parliament Buildings and the glorious views from the 
high bluff on which they stand. This is the redeeming feature 
of Ottawa, this is the one grand sight that is worth coming a 
thousand miles to see. I have seen the Houses of Parliament 
in London many times, but, for etfect, they are not to be named 
by the side of these. Nor can I name a group of buildings 
that will equal them. It is not altogether their handsome 
stone; it is not merely their splendid architecture; it is not 
simply because they are new; it is not alone their magnificent 
site — but it is all of these combined that gives them such an 
imposing appearance. Other buildings are handsome and new; 
other edifices have architectural embellishments; other struc- 
tures have the advantage of situation, but where are the build- 
ings that have all of these together in such a superlative degree 
as do the Government Buildings of Ottawa ? 

Most buildings can be made to look better in a picture; 
these never can. Siniply because no picture is able to show at 
once thte buildings and their surroundings. The Chaudierc 
Falls can be shown to better effect in a picture. Having seen 
such pictures, I was expecting too much, and was disappointed; 
besides, I had just seen Niagara, and that spoils one forever as 
regards **water-falls.*' The Falls of the Rhine were disap- 
pointing to me for the same reason. But as I had seen no pic- 
tre of the Ottawa Houses of Parliament worthy of the name, 
nor any rival to them, the morning brought no disappointment 
so far as they were concerned. 

There is something else, however, in the neighborhood of 
the Falls, to attract attention. And that is the miles and miles 
of lumber ready to be conveyed to all parts of the country 
cither by rail, river or boat. Ottawa stands undoubtedly in 
the midst of one of the most extensive lumber regions in the 
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world. As we sat upon the bluff, hundreds of feet above the 
river, every lumber yard, every floating raft, every boat upon 
the river, was spread out before us like a gigantic panorama. 
Beyond these, for many and many a mile, away back to the 
horizon, and in a complete circle — nothing but forests could be 
seen. 

In coming to Ottawa, we had passed through an uninter- 
rupted forest for fifty miles, and now as we looked from our 
elevated position far out into the interior of Canada, it was 
forest and nothing but forest. As we sat on this bluff, we saw 
the lumbermen constructing their immense rafts, which were to 
be floated down to Ottawa and then down the rapids of the St. 
Lawrence to Quebec. 

We witnessed the construction of these rafts, and saw 
some of them floating down the Ottawa with their merry crew; 
others were being towed by steam tugs where the progress 
was likely to be slow for the lack of current, thus 

*' Led by the deep>langed tow boat on, 
It stems the tide and moves along 
Past woodland, isle, and busy town 
The cumbrons raft goes floating down." 

This is the lumberman's home for weeks; ample provis- 
ions are taken for the large crew and the long journey; houses 
are built upon the raft in which the men live. Cables, anchors, 
windlasses, and all necessary steering geer are provided. The 
raft, having fairly got under way, is borne by the wind and 
stream down to its destination. At certain points obstructions 
are met with, which necessitates the taking apart of the entire 
raft so that each crib can be run through the slide separately; 
it may be every stick has to be separated and the whole raft 
rebuilt. In the Ottawa, between Lake Temiskeaming and its 
mouth, it is necessary to dissolve the raft into cribs about a 
doxen times in order to run the different rapids and slides. 
When the St. Lawrence is reached, it is no longer necessary to 
take the raft apart; all it needs is to be put together sufficiently 
substantial to run the rapids. I once had the satisfaction of 
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seeing one of these rafts in the Long Sault rapids. It was 
with difficulty that our steamer kept ahead of it, and I was 
afraid at one time we would have a collision. The men on the 
raft held fast to the upright poles, and when the waves came 
over the raft and covered them they laughed and shouted and 
waved their hats and seemed to enjoy the excitement as much 
as we did on the steamer. After creaking, bending, twisting, 
groaning, and acting as though it would all break up into chips, 
it emerged from the white breakers unharmed. I have longed 
to see one go through the Lachine rapids, but have never yet 
had that privilege. When these rapids are safely navigated it 
is comparatively plain sailing to Quebec; where, under the 
shelter of the towering rocks, and within the peaceful coves, 
the raft is taken to pieces, and the timber transferred to some 
vessel that will bear it across the sea*s, destined in all probabil- 
ity to be pitched and tossed about on the stormy ocean worse 
than ever the raft has been in all its long journey from the 
forest to the sea. 

Before taking our final leave of Ottawa we rode out into 
the country as far as Rideau Hall, the residence of the Gover- 
nor General, and the home of the Princess Louise, while she 
resided in Canada. We have not seen anything on this conti- 
nent that reminded us so forcibly of the ancestrial halls of 
England as this old residence, embowered among the trees of 

the park. 

The house and grounds are open to the public, under cer- 
tain restrictions, and we very much enjoyed the walks through 
the Park and Cricket Grounds. We sat down on the velvet 
lawns to enjoy the distant view of the Parliament Buildings of 
Ottawa, which show to fine effect from here. 

After inspecting the Senate Chamber, library and other 
parts of the interior of the House of Parliament, we took a 
hasty glance at the pictures and statuary along the corridors, 
and then returned to the Russell for dinner. The meal over, 
we drove straightaway to the depot and continued our journey. 



8. OTTAWA TO LAKE NIpISSIKG. 

"St. Anne's a rilream of molien gold, ii ibimin'riiig In ihe gloamfog; 
Tbe Chandieie's many voices Ibroogb tbe mliis and mountain* r'mg; 
Tbey ply lh« paddles deftly when the Hactawa ii foaming. 
And Ihey proudly, calmly sweep along tbe widening NipiMing," 



HEAVY train was made up at Otta- 
wa consisting of twelve coaches and 
two locomotives. And a very attrac- 
tive train it was; consisting of Can- 
I adian Pacific Parlor Cars and Sleep- 
ers, Dining Cars, Day Coaches, 
Baggage Cars, &c., all very hand- 
somely furnished. 

Our course lay along the south 
bank of the Ottawa. At intervals, 
all along, immense "booms" of 
saw-logs engaged our attention. An 
excellent farming country extends 
all the way to Pembroke. Carleton Junction is where the 
branch line to Brockville, onthe St. Lawrence, connects with 
the main track. Allmonte is a good sized town, with some 
fine buildings conspicuous from the cars. Here We cross a 
river where there are some interesting falls. We also cross a 
river just before entering Pakenham. The next place is the 
large and handsome town of Arnprior, well-watered by a fine 
riverj as is this whole country by numerous streams coming 
down from the high hills. These rivers are said to furnisfa ex- 
cellent sport to fishermen, while game in abundance affords 
varied recreation to the sportsman in general. For a time, the 
Ottawa has not been in sight, but at Braeside we again run 
close to the river's brink and a magnificent stream it is here, 
being as near as I could guess, a mile wide. Of course there 
is abundance of lumber and floating logs everywhere visible, 
for.this is the staple trade of all this vast section of country. 
We enjoyed a lovely ride for some miles, in a north>westerly 
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course, close by the river, following the beautiful Ottawa val- 
ley all the way up to Pembroke and beyond. The population 
of the rural districts consists chiefly of well to do English 
and Scotch farmers, lumber merchants, foresters, and workmen 
connected with the many saw-mills; while in the busy towns, 
such as Almonte, Pakenham, Arnprior, Renfrew and Pembroke, 
various important manufacturing industries are carried on. 

At Sand Point, the river makes a bold bend, and the rail- 
road curves gracefully along with the river, passing a good 
sized island on which a light-house has been erected. We do a 
.good deal of twisting and turning around the frequent bends 
of the river; which, of course, lends additional charm to the 
ride. Occasionally we leave the river for a little while, or 
rather it bends away from our more direct course; soon how- 
ever, to come back again, as is the case at Castleford. 

There is now a piece of heavy grade to be surmounted. 
Our engines puff away up this hill, through the forest, and out 
of sight of the river. Far ahead, through occasional breaks in 
the woods, we could see an extensive forest fire raging, appar- 
ently right in our track. Other curves, however, took us away 
from it, and it proved to be north of Renfrew. This town is 
an important junction from which the Kingston and Pembioke 
Railway runs southward to the St. Lawrence at Kingston. 
Extensive forests are traversed all the way to Pembroke with 
but little intermission; and the Ottawa, which has not been 
seen for the last forty miles, is welcomed to view again about 
three miles before reaching Pembroke. Darkness now inter- 
fered with our seeing anything of the country so we leave un- 
described the 150 miles intervening to North Bay, on the shores 
of Lake Nipissing, where we left the train for a few hours un- 
til daylight, and until the through train to the west came 
along. 

I understand the railway follows the west bank of the Ot- 
tawa from Pembroke to Mattawa for a hundred miles through 
a wild country in which the forests abound with game and the 
streams and lakes with fish. A veritable Sportsman's Paradise. 
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The hills increase in number and size; the Ottawa .flows deep 
in its more contracted channel in the narrowing valley. Little 
towns are springing up around the saw-mills. Mattawa is a 
thriving place in the midst of the lumber region for which it 
is a distributing point. Originally it was a post of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, concerning which we shall learn more as we 
proceed, for it has spread its influence all over the North- west 
Provinces, British Columbia and Alaska. 

At Mattawa, the railway parts company with the Ottawa 
and makes its way through a comparatively wild country in the 
direction of Lake Nipissing and North Bay, a nice little 
town on the shore of that beautiful lake. Here, as I said be- 
fore, we left the train soon after midnight. We rested for a 
few hours at the Pacific Hotel. After breakfast we walked 
down to Lake Nipissing which we found to be a magnificent 
sheet of water, forty miles long and ten wide. We spent a few 
hours very pleasantly on the lake, awaiting the ( ( mirg c ( lie 
west bound train which was due at North Bay at 11:30 a. m. 
At that time the train came along and we started again on our 
journey, bound as far as Lake Nepigon, 564 miles to the west- 
ward, which we reached about noon the next day, Saturday, 
and there we spent the Sabbath. 



4. NORTH BAY TO SUDBURY. 



"Overlooking long blue reaches, 
Silver coves and pebbled beaches, 
And green isles." 

For the first ten miles we follow the north shore of Lake 
Nipissing. We then cross a river running into the lake and 
enter the woods which extend for hundreds of miles betweex> 
Lake Nepissing and Lake Superior. Many streams are cross- 
ed which often present very pretty features, this is notably the 
case at Sturgeon Falls, where the railroad crosses the Sturgeon 
River immediately over the Falls. Bear, mo9se and deer are 
plentiful in this region. We noticed vast quantities of wood 
pigeons. Every stream and )ake is alive with fish« Wc observed 
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a beautiful lake at Romford enTiched by green isles. Sev* 
eral others were passed between here and Sudbury. The 
romantic rocks, fine lakes, pretty streams, vast tracks of weed- 
land, birds and animal life oftimcs seen, scived 10 make what 
might otherwise be considered, from a scenic standpoint, a 
somewhat tame ride one of considerable interest. At the same 
time, it is not a section of country I should covet as a place for 
permanent abode. Sudbury is a railroad junction and busy 
little mining town. The houses are chiefly of wood, mostly 
without paint, and not by any means inviting; yet, doubtless, 
they serve their purpose very well where thev are, and proba- 
bly contain as many happy families as the mansions of the 
rich in other parts of the world. 

6. THE -SOO" LINE. 
" And ne'er till lost In mem'ryi pnwer. 
Shall we forget the Ihrilling hour 
Of our swifi pataagedonn ihe 'Soo' 
In Indian Jobo'a light hirch canoe." 



HIS branch leaves the main line at 
Sudbury and goes by wayof Algoma, 
and thence along the shores of Lake 
Huron and the Ste. Marie River to 
Sault Ste. Marie, a distance of 179 
miles. Here connection is made with 
he railway to Dululh as well as the 
me to St, Paul and Minneapolis. 

The Saint Marie River is a beauti- 
ful stream connecting lakes Superior 
and Huron, sixty-two miles in length, and forms the boundary 
between the United Slates and Canada. 

This whole neighborhood 'Js very delightful and is visited 
by thousands of people in the summer time. By taking the 




"Soo" train from Montreal, passengers may travel to Sautt 
Ste Marie by tliis line and thence take steamship to Port 
Arthur or Fort William and there connect with the through 
train to the west. 



6. SUDBURY TO HERON BAY. 
" Trackless forestt dark and lonely, 

Where man's loot bas never trod ; 
Howlt the notf and icteams [be panifaer, 

Face to (ace win Naiure'i Godf 
Here the haughty stag advancing 

Kingly power undaunted iwaya; 
Here the timid hare bounds fearless 

Through the bruihwood undcrnays; 
In his native marsh the heron 

Seeks the waters of bis love. 
While in geometric figure 

Sail the wild duck far above. 

—Kay Livingstons. 



E WILL now resume our journey along 
the main line. This part of the journey 
covers a distance of 359 miles. The 
scenery for the most part is greatly im- 
proved, although wilderness and forest 
is the prevailing characteristic. But 
there is much variety and much that is 
exceedingly picturesque, after the first 
twenty miles is passed. It is especially 
beautiful in the neighborhood of the 
Vermillion River. A momentary view 
of the Vermillion Palls is obtained near Onaping; and from 
here for sixty-five miles to Biscotasing, the scenery is very fine. 
From Onaping the river is on the right, the many ponds and 
streams are full of lilies, the forest clad hills are reflected in 
the clear blue lakes, and ihe railway twists ard turns, as does 
the river, around these hills, in a most charming and romantic 
way. Beyond Cartler, a beautiful series of lakes, studded 
with islands, are met with. There are literally hundreds of 
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these lakes, fragrant with lilies and lily pads. These rivers 
and ravinef are spanned by long and lofty trestles, over which 
our train crawls cautiously. Gigantic rock cli£fs and enormous 
gfavel pits are passed between StraightLake and Pogamasing, 
which lies high up among the hills. From Biscotasing to 
White river, a distance of 215 miles, we were unfortunately 
unable to see the country by reason of the darkness, but I 
awoke early in the morningand left my berth in the sleeper by 




daylight. Biscotasing is pleasantly situated on the lake of the 
same name. Champlain has a delightful location on Lake 
Kinogama. After Windermere and Dalion are passed the train 
crosses Dog Lake. Here the waters ihat connect Lake Sup- 
erior and Hudson's Bay are separated orly by a thort portage, 
consequently Missanabie is a convenient place for shipment of 
the many furs that are brought down from the far north. 
From here to White river the railway has been constructed at 
enormous expense in consequence of the heavy rock that had 
to be cut through. The White river is a broad and noble 
stream. The railway follows its general course for many miles 
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The river often leaves us, to come back to us, after it has swept 
around its numerous curves. It pursues its serpentine course 
through the woods while we follow the more direct course. 
The silence when the train stops at some section station is pro- 
found. After passing Round Lake, the railway crosses a 
comparatively level country to the Big Pic River, which is 
crossed on a fine bridge of iron, high up above the water. A 
mile or so beyond we reach Heron Bay at the Northeast point 
of Lake Superior. 

7. THE NORTH SHORE OF LAKE SUPERIOR. 

'* Through shady, echoing forest halls, 

Where countless plunging torrents roar, 
Along the Titan — builded walls 

Of broad Superior's northern shore; 
O'er leagues of plain, through seas of grass. 

Then, 'mid grim mountains hu(|[ely grand, 
By gbrge and glacier, peak and pass 

To fairest scenes of Sunset land." 

As soon as we had passed Heron Bay we got our first 
view of Lake Superior. For nearly 200 miles it is to be our 
chief attraction. We shall break the journey at Nepigon Bay, 
which will form the subject of the next section of this chapter. 
In the meantime let us follow the railway as it winds its way 
from Heron Bay to Port Arthur by the rocky shores of the 
largest body of fresh water in the world: Lake Superior 460 
miles long, ninety miles wide and 1000 feet deep, coverirg an 
area of over 40,000 square miles. 

Around Peninsula Point the lake is studded with many 

islands. On the right are rocks and bluffs. 

For sixty miles or more, the railroad has been carried 

around, over, and through the bold headlands and rocky pro- 
montories of the wonderful lake. Long and very high trestles 
carry the railway over the yawning ravines. One of these is 
met with just east of Middleton. We make a majestic sweep 
around Jack-fish Bay, describing a half-circle. The scenery is 
very fine as we continue to twist around the lake and pass over 
the immense trestles. No villages orhouses are meet with for 
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a hundred miles, except here and there a house connected 
with the railway stations. The lake is very pretiy around 
S^'reiber and Rossport. We had breakfast at Screiber; and 
here we met with Rev. P. A. Jourdan, the pastor of the Meth- 
odist Church there, who was on his waytoa preaching appoint- 
ment at Nepigon, sixty three miles beyond, and connected with 
his parish. This fact alone would indicatehow sparsely settled 
is the country. As we were lo spend Sunday at Nepigon Bay 
we accepted bis urgent request to preach to his people on ihe 
Sabbath. 



S THE NEPIGON RIVER AND LAKE. 

'' The fisher hoisia hit patch of tail, 

And spreads it to the kindly gale; 

While loud and shrill the nlld (onl's icream, 

And wing their nay across the stream. " 



|E FOUND comfortable accommodations 
I It Taylor's Hotel, just across the way -from 
Fthe depot. Our visit was made addition* 
ally interesting by the unexpected arrival 
of some former acquaintances from Pater- 
son and Elizabeth, New Jersey. These 
were Mr.'C. A. Scheiner of the Paterson 
Press, Mr. Eugene Stephenson, a lawyer 
of that city, and Lawyer Richards, of 
Elizabeth. They had traveled all the way 
from New Jersey to fish the streams 
around Lake Nepigon, and to hunt and explore the regions 
farther north. They were prepared for a six weeks sojourn 
beyond the regions of any inhabited house. The acccmpany- 
ing map will show there destination if you trace the course of 
the Nepigon River from the Bay to the Lake and then north- 
ward. 

Two canoes and four Indians were engaged at Nepigon 
Bay. In these two canoes were stowed away the contents of 
thirty-five boxes of provisions which they had brought along 
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from home, together with a supply of potatoes and flour which 
they secured on the spot, enough to last them, with the fish and 
.game they expected to kill, the entire six weeks. It costs $2. 
a day for the head guide and $1.50 each for the other Indians. 
And they charge fifty cents d day for each canoe. A $5^ license 
is required by the Dominion Government from each fisherman. 
This completes the expense. I mention this to show that it is 
not by any means as expensive a trip as many suppose. In- 
deed it can be done at less cost than if the same time was spent 
on the St. Lawrence or in the Adirondacks, where guides and 
boats are much more expensive, to say nothing of the hotels. 
While, of course, the sport is infinitely superior in and about 
Lake Nepigon to* anything that is to be found within 200 miles 
of New York. There is no limit to the catch both in fish and 
game. Where a stop is made for any length of time, the In- 
dians build a little dam of stones at the margin of the lake 
into which they drop ail the larger fish. When they want any 
for cooking purposes they take them out. and when they are 
ready to depart they pull down the dam and make a general 
jail delivery. 

Mr. Stephenson is not a stranger here. He told me be had 
been here on other occasions and ihat a few weeks spent in 
these pine forests is like putting new life into a man. Many 
distinguished people, both male and female, come here on sim- 
ilar expeditions. Looking over the books kept in the office of 
Mr, Mc Curdy the Fish Commissioner, I noticed the following 
records in the handwriting of the individuals referred to, from 
which I made a few selections. 

June 30th, 1891. 

Good fishing, average weight tour pounds; largest six. We 
were out nine days and fished seven and caught over ninety 
large fish. Nearly all were caught with a fiy. 

R. G. Prentice, 

J. G. Fife, 

H. M. Poulton. 
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Independence Mission, U. S. A. 
Fishing good. One six and one-half pounds, six five pounds 

quite a number four and three-quarters and four, and any quan- 
tity of smaller ones ranging from one to three and one half 
pounds. Of lake trout, we caught one seventeen pounds, one 

thirteen and one-half, one eleven and one-half and several 
from six to ten pounds. 

John A. Lea, 
O- W. Cogswell, 
Chas. R. Thomas. 



"The largest days catch thirty-two fish, weight sixty-six 

and one-quarter pounds." 

Fred. W. Grant. 



Two rods, caught sixty-five fish. Weight 256 pounds. 

Eight fish averaged over five pounds. First afternoon caught 

forty-three fish, weight ninety-eight pounds." 

Edward R. Hewitt. 



The Earl of Aberdeen who was here all the way from 
Scotland wrote in the same book: 
•* Will go away reluctantly," 

Aberdeen. 



ist of Season 1892. 
W. W. Backwell. Hy H. Hodell and F, B. Squire, Cleve- 
land, O. made the following entry. 

ist day 8 fish, smallest i 1-2 pounds largest 2 3-4 pounds. 



2d ** 


37 






2 " 




3 1-4 




3ci '' 


23 






2 ** 




3 1-2 




4th ** 


28 






I 3-4 




4 




5th - 


45 






2 1-4 ** 




4 1-8 




6th " 


40 






2 ** 




6 





They wrote " Never had better sport nor could any one 
wish for better fishing. We leave with regret and hope all 
will have as good a time as us and appreciate what exists but 
which cannot be believed except by experience." 
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June 1892. 
Andrew Warren and Master Warren thirteen years old, 
make this entry. " First days catch, aggregating thiee and 
one-quarter hours; fifteen trout, weight thirty-three and one- 
half pounds. The smallest being one and one-half pounds 
and the largest three and one-half pounds. Master Wan en 
landed one three and one-half pounds, one two and three-quar- 
ter pounds, one two and one half pounds and one one and 
three-quarter pounds. Think of it, for a thirteen year old 
boy. This will not soon be beaten. 

Andrew Warren. 



Nepigon Bay is conveniently reached by Toronto and 
North Bay. By referring to the map you will see how 
Lake Nepigon is connected with Nepigon Bay by the 
Nepigon River. This is one of the swiftest and most beauti- 
ful rivers lever saw. My wife, Frank, Rev. Mr. Jourdan, Stew- 
art McCurdy, nephew of the Fish Commissioner, and myself 
^ere out in a boat in the Bay on Saturday afternoon in the 
i^eighborhood of Red Rock, a post of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany. We fished ihe rapids, surrounded by most beautiful 
SQcnery. But as the fishing is not very good below Camp Alex- 
andria and as we had not time to go up there, we spent our time 
chiefly in rowing among the rapids and in picking up some 
rare and valuable rock specimens found in that neighborhood. 

I i 

The Indians usually load their canoes and take on their passen- 
gers near the Roman Catholic Mission just above the railroad 
bridge at the southerly end of Lake Helen on account of the 
rapids that rush down to the Bay under the railroad bridge. 
They then paddle up to Camp Alexandria, about ten miles up 
the river. Here the fishing begins, and it gets better and bet- 
ter the further up you go until Nepigon Lake is reached wher^ 
the big lake trout are caught, weighing twenty pounds and 

• • • • . 

VipwArds. There is ex.gelLent fishing in the narrows, below 
^9,)pe Maria. And before reaching this lake there is a portage 
of two and one-half miles and there is where the Indians shew 
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their strength aund usefulness. Lake Maria is twenty miles 
up the river from Nepigon Bay. And from there to Lake 
Emma it is another ten miles. The landmarks passed success- 
ively along the way being Organ mountain, Cariboo mountain, 
Camp Cincinnati, Split Rock Portage, Cable Pool, Hamilton 
Pool, Flat Rock Portage 230 yards. Lake Emma. Ten miles 
further takes you to Lake Nepigon, passing on the way Vic- 
toria Portage, Miner's Camp and the Virgin Falls. Lake 
Nepigon is an immense body of water seventy miles long and 
about fifty miles wide and is connected with Lake Superior by 
the Nepigon fiver which is really the St. Lawrence above the 
lakes. The Indians told me that the scenery around it, and 
beyond it to the far North, and especially up the Nepigon 
river, is magnificent. And this is confirmed by Mr. Stephen- 
son, who told me of what he had himself seen on his former 
trips. I have taken more pains to describe this place than 
usual because I believe it to be be far away the best place for 
making an extensive and successful hunting and fishirg excur- 
sion that I have ever seen. And I took great pains to find out 
all I could about the fishing places between Montreal and 
Winnipeg. Very cheap and very good accommodations will 
be found at the Hotel close to the depot kept by Mr. James A. 
Taylor. Mr. Mc Curdy keeps the adjoining store and supplies 
guides, canoes, fishing tackle, tents, and everything re qusiie 
for the journey. This is therefore not only a starting point for 
Lake Nepigon but it is the headquarters for guides and all 
supplies. A letter sent in advance to either Mr. Mc Curdy or 
Mr. Taylor will ensure guides and all things in readiness with- 
out delay. The Indians have their regular rates, as I have in- 
dicated, from which they never deviate. So you can make your 
arrangfsments through these gentlemen, without extra cost 
just as well as though you were on the spot to negotiate with 

the Indians yourself. Moreover it is necessary to make ar- 
rangements a little ahead in order to secure the best and most 
reliable guides, for they are in great demand during the fishirg 
season. , . . 







LAKE SUPIRIOR SCrNKRV. 
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Our Sunday was spent very quietly at Nepigon Bay, we 
held many conversationswith the Indians and the very agree- 
able people at the hotel. In the afternoon the Episcopal 
Church was opened for the service at which I had been invited 
by Rev. Mr. Jourdon to preach. This was done through the 
kindness of one of the chureh-wardens out of respect to the 
Methodist pastor ar.d his friend — the stranger from New Jer- 
sey. I found myself surrounded by a number of Indians as 
well as whitelpeople. All gave a very respectful hearing to the 
gospel as it was proclaimed from the text " These things are 
written that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God, and that believing ye might have life through his 
name." 

On Monday we left Nepigon by the train, to continue 
thereon night and day until we reach BauiG Springs, high up 
among the Rocky mountains. The first sixty miles to Port 
Arthur was comparatively without interest as the railway, soon 
after leaving Nepigon, parts company with Lake Superior and 
makes a straight cut through the woods and wilderness in the 
direction of Port Arthur. As we ascend the higher elevations, 
however, and draw near to the northwest end of the great lake, 
we obtain delightful views of Thunder Bay. 



9. PORT ARTHUR AND FORT WILLIAM. 

'* The green sea wave» whose waters' gleam 
Limpid, as if her mines of pearl 
Were melted all to form the stream . '^ 

The scenery around Port Arthur is very beautiful. The 
town is situated at the extreme north-easterly corner of Lake 
Superior, with a 'back ground of green hills that slope gently 
toward the lake. 

The town is built so as to command the commerce of the 
lake and afford pleasant homes along the sloping hill sides 
where the views across the water are charming. 

Fort William, however, is outgrowing her older sister 
town, as it has become the terminal point of two important 
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divisions of the Central Pacific Railway, and all merchandise, 
by water, breaks bulk here. There is now a population of 
3,500 and I am informed by one of the leading citizens here, 
that President Van Home of the C. P. R. predicts ihat the 
four greatest cities along the line of his road 'will be Montreal, 
Fort William. Winnipeg and Vancouver. 

There are already three immense grain elevators at Fort 
William, having a capacity of one and a quarter million of 
bushels each, besides a freight shed capable of holding in sacks 
and barrels the equivolent of another million. There can 
therefore be stored during the closed period of navigation 
fully 5,000,000 bushels of grain. Elevator A was constructed 
in 1885; B in 1888; C in 189 1; and it will soon be necessary to 
erect a new one. 

I met a number of intelligent gentlemen at Fort William 
during my two short visits from whom I obtained much useful 
information. Among them was Mr. W. H. Cummings, Editor 
of the Fort William Journal, whose popular paper has under- 
gone three changes in size within the last year to meet the 
demands of the increasing population and business. Another 
gentleman to whom I am indebted for information is Mr. O. 
W. M'Kinstey who is a busy man, at all times, in the shipping 
department.. His position, owing to the large shipments of 
grain constantly coming in from the West is necessarily a 
responsible one. 

The fine Canadian Pacific Railway hotel, close to the depot, 
is kept by Mr. R. Smith. It is named ** Kaministiqua *' after 
the river on which Fort William is located. The name of this 
river is a corruption of two Gaelic words meaning ** crooked 
water," which is characteristic of this fine river that connects 
Fort William with Lake Superior. 

The Kaministiqua Hotel commands fine views from its 
upper rooms. It is a most substantial building of stone, 
with all modern improvements, cljean and well kept, and they 
set an excellent table. Being located close to the depot and 
steamboat landing it is a very convenient house for travelers 
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to Stop at. I spent an evening with Mr. A. Snelgrove and his 
good wife, they keep a provision store just opposite the depot 
and the bridge crossing to the boats. A genenral assortment 
of provisions and delicacies for tourists and travelers can al- 
ways be obtained at his store. I mention this because it is 
often a convenience to know where you can readily find such 
necessities in the few minutes that a train stops at a station, 
especially when you are not likely to meet with a town of any 
size between Fort William and Winnipeg, a distance of 
426 miles. 

There are large iron mines about 12 miles South of 
Savanne. All the iron extracted there, as well as from the 
Atik-Okan Iron Range, will go out by way of Fort William. 
There are also several silver deposits that with improved 
facilities for transportion will be an important accession to the 
resources of this community. 



10. LAKE SUPERIOR TO WINNEPEG. 

*'On come, where far on rolling Western plains 
Beneath the brushwood Sagefowl snugly lie; 

And Prairie hens rush boldly at the foe, 
Their cow'ring brood to shield, as swoops the Falcon by. 



It 



From Lake Superior to Vancouver and Victoria, a distance 
of 2000 miles, we had the opportunity of traveling twice over 
the road. This enabled us to view by daylight nearly every 
mile of the way either going or returniflg. From Port Arthur 
to Winnipeg it is 431 miles. Central time is observed on this 
division. Passengers for the west should set back their 
watches one hour at Port Arthur, two hours at Brandon, three 
hours at Donald. Thus, when it is 12 noon at New York or 
Montreal, it is 9 a. m. at Donald or Vancouver. 

After leaving Fort William we follow the course of the 
beautiful Kaministiqua river for a score of miles or more, 
through regions in which the wild flowers bloom in great pro- 
fusion; these, together with the variegated grasses and ferns, 
the crystal river with its many rapids and waterfalls, and the 
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frequent lakes and islands that are passed, make it a section of 
ever varying interest and charm. 

Murillo is the most convenient point from which to reach the 
Rabbit Mountain silver mines, and four miles from there are the 
celebrated Kakabeka Falls, where the Kaministique River leaps 
over the rocks from a height that is greater than the Falls of 
Niagara. Beyond Kaministiqua the railway ascends the val- 
ley down which rushes the waters of the Mattawan and Wabi- 
goon rivers- These are all famous trout streams, easily reach- 
ed from the railway at Murillo, Kaministiqua or Finmark. 

The next two or three hundred miles is a succession of 
woods, lakes, rivers and streams. Two beautiful falls are see» 
at Eagle River. The most extensive body of water that is met 
with between Lake Superior and the Pacific coast is the Lake 
of the Woods. This is seen at its best at Rat Portage, about 
300 miles beyond Port Arthur. The scenery all around Rat 
Portage is very picturesque and enchanting and it is no won- 
der so many people come here from Winnipeg and other parts 
of Manitoba to spend their summer. 

The Lake of the Woods is connected with Lake Winnipeg 
by the Winnipeg river. The falls and cascades, as seen from 
the railway, are very beautiful; but the whole neighborhood^ 
for five miles around is well worth seeing as it abounds in pic- 
turesque scenery. The rapids here have been utilized for the 
purpose of turning the machinery connected with the great 
flour mills that have been established here and at Keewatin. 
A specimen of one of these fine mills is shown in the accom- 
panying engraving. 

From Rat Portage to Winnipeg is 133 miles. The first 
half of the journey is quite interesting much of the scenery 
being very nice, but not extraordinary. The latter part of 
the journey is not so good; rocks, brush, and a general air of 
barrenness characterizing the appearance of the country. We 
reached the city of Winnipeg about ten in the morning. The 
five hours allowed here before proceeding to the West were 
spent in riding about the city. Wonderful, indeed, is the 



traRsformation this place has undergone during ihe past few 
years In 1871 it was known as Fort Garry. Its population 
at that time was about 200. But for its historic fame, it would 
scarcely have been known at all beyond its own little circle. It 




is now however, the capital of the Province of Manitoba and 
by far the largest city between Ottawa and Vancouver, The 
population is now about 30,000. It has been for many years 
tie chief post of the Hudson's Bay Company ind is the chief 
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emporium of trade to a vast and rapidly growing country. It 
is most advantageously situated at the confluence of the Assin- 
iboine and Red rivers, both of which are navigable for steam- 
ers. It is also the centre of a far reaching railroad system that 
touches all points of the compass. The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way connects it with the East and the West. Branch lines be- 
longing to this road connect it at Gretna with the Great North- 
ern Railway for St. Paul, Minneapolis, Chicago, etc ; South- 
western Manitoba is conveniately reached by the branches to 
Nesbit and Deloraine; Emerson is connected with Winnipeg by 
a branch that follows the course of the Red river; the Selkirk 
and Stoney Mountain branches bring it into communication 
with Noithern and Northwestern Manitoba; and a railway to 
Hudson's Bay is co r pleted and has been partly built as far as 
Shoal Lake. 

Winnipeg has fine wide streets, electric lights, street rail- 
ways, handsome residences and many elegant public buildings. 

After visiting the Parliament House, Governor's Residence, 
City Hall, several churches, etc; we rode out to the Red and 
the Assinboine rivers and through seme of the principal busi- 
ness streets. Then we returned to the railway station and took 
our places in the three o'clock train bound westward. 



CHAPTER IV. 

^hc t4orlhW€8l Provinces. 

1. Manitoba and the Wheat Fields; 6, The Green Uplands of Assiniboia; 
2 Lake Winnipeg and the Fisheries; 7. McLeod and the Cattle Ranches; 
8. Hudson's Bay and the Fur Trade; 8. Medicine Hat and the Indians; 

4. Regina and the Park Country; 9. Albertas' Broad Pastures; 

5. The Saskatchewan Valley; 10. Athabasca and Edmonton Country 

This chapter will be devoted to a description of the country between 
Winnipeg and the Rocky Mountains with some journeys into the country to 
the North and South of the Main Line. . 
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1. MANITOBA AND THE WHEAT FIELDS. 

** O golden fields of bending corn, 

How beautiful they seem ! — 
The reaper folk, the piled up sheaves, 

To me all like a dream; 
The sunshine and the very air 

Seem of old limes, and take me there." 

— Mary Howitt. 

Between Winnipeg and the Western border of Manitoba, a 
distance of 210 miles, the land is all good and produces the 
''choicest wheat." The centre of this district is Brandon, the 
largest grain market in Manitoba. It was our good fortune to 
ride through this district in harvest time, and many were the 
animated and picturesque scenes witnessed in the fields. 

Here you cross the line marking the hundredth degree of 
longitude. Trace this line down through the United States 
and you will find it cuts through the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Texas and enters Mexico. There is a very great difference 
in the character of the land up here in Canada and what you 
see in crossing the same line of longitude down in the United 
States. All the way down along this line from Canada to Mex- 
ico is more or less desert, spreading out on either side as you 
proceed southward, until it covers hundreds of miles with arid 
sand. And all this must be crossed by any railroad that crosses 
this continent through the United States. All this is avoided 
by the Canadian Pacific route, for here the prairies of mar- 
vellous fertility take the place of the dry sand. In avoiding 
the desert you escape also the dust and the heat. This desert 
which runs completely across the country from North to South 
is in the shape of a pyramid the apex of which is in Can.' da 
and the base in Mexico. It broadens out as you proceed south- 
wards much as does a pyramid from top to bottom. The value 
of ttie prairie land of Manitoba for Argricultural purposes is 
not apparent for twenty miles around Winnipegin consequence 
of the greater part of it having fallen into the hards of spec- 
ulators who are holding it for high prices; but it is just as good 
and some day will be just as productive as the land that lies 
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beyond this circle. At present it is a vast common on which 
may be seen thousands of cattle standing knee deep in the 
richest pasture. 

We cross these meadows and they are so level that for 
fifty-five miles between Winnipeg and Portage-la Prairie not the 
the slightest undulation can be detected. The last fifteen 
miles, however, begin to show signs of high cultivation and 
there are many nice houses occupied by well to do farmers. 

To the left may be seen at varying distance the course of 
the Assinboine river which is well defined by the trees that 
grow on its banks. The railway follows the general trend of 
this river all the way to Brandon which is distant from Winni- 
peg 130 miles. 

Portage la Prairie, is a very nice town situated on the 
Assiniboine river, having a population of from four to five 
thousand chiefly employed in agriculture and milling opera- 
tions. The grain elevators and flour mills are very conspicu- 
ous from the train. There is a branch railroad extending for 
180 from here into a rapidly developing part of Manitoba, this 
is known as the Manitoba and Nort Western Railway. 

Many waterfowl were seen in the lakes and streams as we 
went along and these waters looked as though they might 
contain any amount of fish , but I don't known; the fishermen 
that I saw did not appear to be very busy. The waters that are 
near the railroad soon get fished out. And my experience tells 
me that it is of little use to try to catch fish anywhere near a 
railroad or fashionable hotel; I don't care where it is, whether 
it be in the Adirondacks or out on the prairies of Manitoba or 
up among the Rockies or the Selkirks. Even at Nepigon 
Bay it was necessary to go back from the railroad many miles 
to have any luck. I have reached this conclusion — to catch 
fish you must get away from any village or hotel, have guides^ 
canoes and tents, pay $5.00 license, be willirg to endure haul- 
ships, stand all sorts of weather, be suitably clad, be proof 
against mosquitoes, flies and other pests, krcw h( w to fish, 
what kind of^bait to use where to get it, know when the right 
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season is, and when the wind is in the right quarter, if you can 
make it convenient to go then and have all other conditions 
favorable, you may catch fish — but it will be expensive fishing. 
There may be exceptional places in Canada which those who 
are acquainted with the country know all about. I am told 
there is. I only tell my own experience. 

But after all it costs something to succeed at anything, 
whether it be recreation or business. I see the little log cabin 
out here on the prairie. It is but the beginning of better 
things. As yet, there is not a tree to cast its welcome shade 
over door or window, not a fence to enclose house or cattle, 
not a barn or outbuilding to shelter grain or stock, in fact 
there is no grain or stock to shelter. But pass that by for the 
time being and return again after a few years. Ard presto! 
what a change — Waving corn, golden grain, new mown hay 
occupy the place of unbroken prairie; luscious fruit trees 
shade the comfortable dwelling that occupies the site of the 
once primitive log cabin; fattening cattle roam the pasture 
fields adjacent to the spacious barns, in which is stored the 
fodder for the time being, and the latest machine that has been 
invented to gather in the next years crop of ten times the bulk 
in half the time that it took to gather in the produce of those 
earlyyears. But before all this has been accomplished, it has 
required many a hard day's toil, many a privation, many a hard- 
ship patiently endured which wife, son and daughter have 
alike shared with husband and father. But it requires tact and 
perseverence and unwavering determination to succeed in spite 
of all obstacles; and ** there is more in the man, than there is 
in the land ** as the man said who had left the east for the west 
because he could get but little out of the land in the east, and 
then came back again because he thought it no better in the 
west, and was astonished when he got back to behold the 
change that had been made on the old farm by the man who 
had bought him out. 

Between Portage-la-Prairie and Brandon we pass through 
a number of nice towns and villages separated by intervals of 
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seven miles or so. The intervening space is ur der high culti- 
vation. The staple produce being wheat of the best brand. 

Brandon is a flourishing town, beautifully situated on high 
ground above the Assiniboine River. Although only 8 years 
old, it contains a population of nearly 6oco and has the most 
important grain market in Monitoba. It has a number of im- 
mense grain elevators. Flour mills give employment to a 
goodly number of the inhabitants. I think I never saw so 
many thousands of railroad ties as were floating in the river 
here. 

As darkness came on soon after we left Brandon we saw 
no more of Monitoba on the outward trip but we learned that 
the fine farms continue for many miles yet and they stretch 
away far to the North and all the way to the United States 
border line on the South. 

From Brandon a new railroad is now in operation, running 
Southward for 123 miles to Oxbow. 

Our course now lies away from the Assiniboine River^ 
through a country of rolling prairie, gradually rising to an 
altitude of 1500 feet above the sea, where we enter the Province 
of Assiniboine one mile east of Fleming. 



2. LAKE WINNIPEG AND THE FISHERIES. 

** Full -brimmed, the streams glide on in peace, 
'Neath pendent boughs of elm and ash; 

And where deep pools wear smoothest face, 
The blithe fish leaps with sportive splash, 



»> 



Lake Winnipeg is a vast body of fresh water in British 
North America lying between the 50th and 54th degrees cf 
North latitude and the 96th and 99th degrees of West longitude. 

It is 260 miles in length and varies in width from five to 
seventy-five miles, covering an area of not less than 8,500 square 
miles. It has a coast line of close upon a i,oco miles and con- 
tains numerous islands. It is fed by the waters of the Red, 
the Berens, the Winnipeg, the Dauphin and the Saskatchewan 
rivers; and discharges into Hudson Bay near York Factory 
through Nelson river. 
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It derives its name from two Indian words Win and Ntpi, 
which in the language of the Algonquins signifies *'muddy- 
water." 

Few of the inhabitants of New York, Chicago, Montreal 
and other of the large cities of America know how much they 
are dependent upon Lake Winnipeg for the white fish that is 
such a popular article on the bill of fare in the leading hotels 
and restaurants. But whoever takes a trip to the neighbor- 
hood where the big Saskatchewan empties into Lake Winni- 
peg will see many hundreds of white-men and Indians engag- 
ed in the fishing industry. The fishing season begins in June 
and is at its heighth in September. It is a common thing for 
one boat handling sixteen nets to take 2,500 fish weighing in 
all 10,000 pounds out of the lake in a single night. An outfit 
consists of numerous boats and a large tug. Each boat spreads 
about 10,000 feet of net at one time. The fish are artificially 
frozen or salted before being sent to market. In less than two 
months one firm sent to their headquarters at Selkirk over 
1,200,000 pounds of salted fish, 800 boxes of frozen fish ( 130 
pounds to a box ) and twenty-five tons of fresh fish. 



3. HUDSON BAY AND THE FUR TRADE. 

** By boat is like the sea-gull white 

That skims o'er strand and swell; 
It looks so bright and sails so light» 

And stems the tide so well. 

The strong, wild gale fills out its sail, 

And wafts it towards the sea/ 
And floats me down the stream so brown 

And brings me here to thee." 

As yet the only communication with the territory around 
Hudson's Bay is by boat, but in due time a railway will be in 
opperation from Lake Superior to the head of James Bay and 
another from Lake Winnipeg to Hudson's Bay near the mouth 
of the Nelson River at York Factory. There will undoubtedly 
be a line of steamers running some day between Hudson's Bay 
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and Europe for it is an open sea during the summer months 
Hudson's Bay is a great inland sea, 850 miles longand 600 miles 
broad. It communicates eastward with Davis Strait and the 
Atlantic Ocean by means of Hudson Strait and northward to 
the Arctic Ocean by Fox Channel and Melville Sound as well 
Davis Strait. 

It is generally accepted that Sebastian Cabot entered Hud- 
son's Bay as early as 15 12. At any rate it was re-discovered 
by Hudson in 1610. In 1668 Prince Rupert sent a vessel to 
Hudson's Bay and they erected Fort Charles in James Bay. 
The Hudson Bay Company, established for the express pur- 
pose of trading in furs, was incorporated by Charles II. about 
the middle of the 17th century. 

In 1873 a rival company known as the Northwest Company 
sprang up which however in 1821 became united lo the Hud- 
son Bay Company. Washington Irving has given an intesting 
account of this company in his **Astoria." The trade of this 
great company extends across the Rocky Mountains to the 
Pacific and away into Alaska. I have met with their trading 
posts all the way from the Nepigon river, just north of Lake 
Superior, to Vancouver Island in the Pacific, and as far north 
as Alaska; and especially along the Columbia river away doi^n 
in Oregon as far as Fort Vancouver. Their posts are to be 
numbered by the hundred and the amount of business they 
carry on in furs and skins with the Indians and Esquimoux as 
well as in the marts of civilization is trully enormous. 

In 1859 ^^^ charter under which the Hudson Bay Company 
had so long held a monopoly of the privilege of hunting ex- 
pired and it was not renewed. The possessions were transfer- 
red to the British Government in 1869 for $1,500,000. The 
company still continued to trade as a private corporation. 

Although iron^ copper, lead and coal have been discovered 
within the region known as the Hudson's Bay Territory yet 
the present wealth of the country consists in its animals, es- 
pecially rein-deer, elk, bears, wolves, foxes, beavers, otters, 
racoons and innumerable small animals, which are killed mostly 



for their skins. Of course water fowl and fish are to be 
found in even greater abundance than the animals. 

While much of the country near the shores of the lake is 
swampy and low yet there is much valuable timber land be- 
tween Hudson's Bay and Lake Superior and much fertile land 
between the Nelson river and the Great Lakes; and though it 
is barren and sterile further west, there is yet a vast country 
between Lake Athabasca and the Mackenzie river that will have 
many settlers in it when better communication can be had, 
and that is already in comtemplation. 



4. REGIKA AND THE PARK COUNTRY. 

'•The whole broad earth in verdure deep, 

Adorai tietielf from land to land; 
Nor honied sceoii the freih meads steep, 

And hall-naist bJKb (be dense crops itand. 
The field birds chirm us irtth their song — 

'Mldit nature's lovliest scenes thtf direll;— 
From of! Ihe nlng. or grass among. 

Their free wild call of blest lives tell." 



IE WILL now resume our journey by rail 
Ifrom where we left off at the close of 
f section i of this chapter. From the 
western border of Manitoba to Regina is 
147 miles. The line separating the pro- 
vinces of Manitoba and Assiniboia is 
crossed one mile east of Fleming, but 
the first town we come to of any preten- 
tion in Assiniboia is the busy little 
place called Moosomin. Here isa station 
for the Moose Mountain region to the left 
and for Fort Elice to the right or north. 

We passed through this section in the night con- 
sequently I saw nothing of the country until I awoke in the 
morninf about four o'clock. We were then at Qu'Appelle, 
1748 miles from Montreal and 191 west of Brandon. la 
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returning, however, we came through by daylight and I 
the observed that it ranked with the best farming 
sections along the line. I observed that Broadview 
and Grenfell were two very nice towns and there were several 
others that gave promise of rapid growth. The numerous 
wild ducks, geese, and ** prairie chickens" in the ponds and 
fields indicate plenty of sport for the hunter. There is a nice 
lake at Broadview. This place is adjacent to the Cree Indian 
Reservation. The low, wooded hills to the South bound the 
prairie on tbe left hand; while to the right, the Qu'Appelle 
River flows some eight or ten miles back from the railway. 

The famous Bell Farm, covering loo square miles, has its 
centre at Indian Head station. This vast enterprise furnishes 
employment for hundreds of farm laborers. Everything is 
done in the most systematic way, "ploughing by brigades, 
and reaping by divisions." To plough one straight furrow for 
four miles and another in returning is about all a man and team 
can do in half a day. To be an eye witness of either the 
ploughing or the reaping is to witness a scene long to be 
remembered. 

From McLean to Regina we cross the great Regina Plain. 
This plain is elevated 2,000 feet above the level of the sea but 
so gradual has been the ascent that the rise has been imper- 
ceptible. Indeed as you take a wide survey ef the country it 
has the appearance of being on a dead level. This however is 
only apparent. The fact is it gently but imperceptibly undu- 
lates. This is evidenced in driving over the prairie as towns 
in the distance are alternately seen and lost to the view accord- 
ing as you gradually ascend or descend the inclines. Far 
away to the Southwest the Dirt Hills may be faintly discerned. 
These constitute the most northerly extremity of the great 
Missouri Coteau. The Canadian Agricultural Company have 
located one of their Experimental Farms near Balgonie which 
is passed on the way. This farm is already producirg 50,000 
bushels of wheat per year. Regina is the capital of the Prov- 
ince of Assiniboia and the headquarters of the Canadian 
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Mounted Police, a military organization of i,ooo men who are 
distributed throughout the Northwest Provinces to look after 
the Indians and keep them in subjection. The Executive 
Council of the Northwest Territories, embracing the provinces 
of Assiniboia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Athabasca meets at^ 
Regina. The Lieutenant-Governor resides there and exercises 
jurisdiction over all these provinces. His residence may be 
seen on the right, a mile beyond the station, also the barracks 
of the Mounted Police. We arrived there between five and six 
in the morning, in a dense fog, which so completely obscured 
every object as to prevent our seeing either of them. 

The railway which branches Northward from here contin- 
ues to Prince Albert, a new town on the North branch of the 
river Saskatchewan. This line opens up a new and fertile 
country known as the Park Country. It has only been opened 
two years but many settlers have already taken possession. 

The accompanying view of a harvest scene on Brown's 

Farm near Regina will show the productiveness of the soil of 

Assiniboia. Before proceeding with our western journey let 

us devote a little space to the region that lies north of Assini-. 

boia. 

5. THE SASKATCHEWAN VALLEY. 

And all was silence save the rustling leaf, 
The gadding insect, or the grebe's lone cry, 
Or where Saskatchewan, wiih turbid moan, 
Deep-sunken in the plain, his torrent poured; 
Here loneliness possessed her realm supreme^ 
Her prairies all about her, undeflowered, 
Pulsing beneath the summer sun, and sweet 
With virgin air and waters undefiled. 

— C. Mair. 

The river Saskatchewan is called by the Crees Kisiskache- 
wan and means in the Indian tongue '*Swift-current." This large 
and important river takes its rise in the Rocky mountains from 
two sources. The North Branch, issues froni Glacier Lake on 
the East slope of the Rockies and flows in an easterly direction 
past the base of Mt. Murchison; the South Branch is formed 
by the junction of the Bow and Belly rivers which also flow 



out of the Rocky Mountains. The two branches unite about 
twelve miles above Fort-a-Ia-corne near the town of Prince 
Arthur, some 550 miles from the source of the North Branch, 
After the union the main stream continues on for aoo miles 
further to Cedar Lake and from thence to Lake Winnipeg. 
S>me consider Nelson River, which connects Lake Winnipeg 
and Hudson Bay, a continuation of the Saskatchewan, thus 
adding 350 miles more to its length. 

The riverand its branches have several important towns on 
their banks and copiously water a country that is developing 
rapidly. There is much good land south of the main stream, 
except in that part of the country that borders on Lake 




ANTELOPE OF THK PLAINS. 

Winnipeg. It flows through an extensive plain where the buffalo 
used to be found in vast herds. Many antelopes are yet to be 
seen of which we give a specimen in our cut. 

The mineral interests will develope with the belter facili- 
ties for transportation. And while at this time many Indians 
inhabit the Saskatchewan Valley their places will soon be oc- 
cupied by the white settlers. 
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6. THE GREEN UPLANDS OF ASSINIBOIA 

** The prairie grasses grow close and sweet 

Where the prong-horn is bounding wild and fleet, 

And the sod is worn in deep-lined maze 

With the mighty bison's forsaken ways 

Bones of the race that was swept away 

Awiit 'mid the herbage their slow decay, 

But the bleaching skulls and the mould'ringhorn, 

To tell of the herds by these pastures borne — 

Ghastly tokens — spread o'er the land 

To prove the work of the butcher's hand. 

But sense prevailed in the time of need. 

And fettered the bloody hands of greed 

Ere the nobler quarries of hunter's aim 

Were swept for aye from their native plain. 

The elk siill leads his stately bands 

And the moose calls loud in the forest>lands, 

And the shore of each lake and streamlet clear 

Is deeply trod by the herding deer, 

And mink and otter and beaver play 

Where the streams flow down on their devious way. 

Far on the prairie's unmeasured field 
Lakes unnumbered are bright revealed, 
And the air is filled with the rush of wing 
Where myriad wild fowl wheel and swing. 
Westward majestic Rockies pile 
Their mighty barriers mile on mile. 
Where grizzly and goat and mountain sheep 
Roam at will o'er ravine and steep. 
Head, horn, and skin — each a matchless prize. 
But gained in this Sportman's Paradise." 

The above verses found in a neal little pamphlet called 
" Fishing and Shooting" issued by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, reminds me so much o€ what we saw in this 
part of the country that I repeat them here by way of intro- 
duction to this and the following four sections of this chapter. 

From Regina to Medicine Hat is 303 miles. Two striking 
characteristics around the depots of this section particularly im 
pressed themselves upon my mind — The Indian woman and the- 
immense stacks of Buffalo bones. These women had highly 
polished many of the Buffalo horns with their hands and 
grouped them together in extremely picturesque designs. 
These they offered for sale at from 25 to 50 cents a pair, and 
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from $2.00 to $5.00 for groups of from a dozen to twenty, 
which they had ingeniously ornamented with the skins of wild 
animals and attached to frames. We secured over thirty of 
these on our homeward trip for a very small price and they 
have been very much admired. The principal places where 
these Indians and horns were found were Moose jaw, Swift Cur- 
rent, Maple Creek and Medicine Hat. This whole country is 
absolutely treeless. I have no recollection of seeing a tree for 
a distance of 200 miles. 

In crossing the prairie we saw from the train coyotes, peli- 
cans, herons, geese, ducks, prairie chickens, snipe and prairie 

dogs in great numbers. The passengers left the train while 

» 
the engine stopped to water and began shooting at a large 

bevy of snipe that were feeding around the Old Wives* Lakes. 

These lakes have no outlet, which accounts for the alkali they 

contain, and which covers the surrounding shores. 

Most of the places through which we pass have been named 

by the Indians and many of these names are very curious. For 
example Mooscjaw — which is part of the name given to the town 

so called, the full name of which, literally translated, is — ** 1 he 
creek where-the-white-man-mended-the-cart with a-moose-jaw- 
bone," — referring to the straits to which seme pionier ^as put 
for want of becter tools when making his way across the coun- 
try. The name — Medicine Hat — has been given from suppos- 
ed resemblance of a depression in the valley in which that 
place is situated, likening it to the hais worn by the Indian 
Medicine-men. 

Many lakes, besides the Old Wives* are passed before 
reaching Medicine Hat — notably at Morse, Rush L&kc, Crane 
Lake, Gull Lake, etc.; around which hover vast numbers of 
wild swans, geese, pelicans and other aquatic birds. We aho 
pass more of the Canadian Agricultural Company's faims at 
Rush Lake, Swift Current, Crane Lake, GiiU Lake, Kincorth 
and Dunmore. The Canadian Government have located a 
Metereological Observatory at Rush Lake and the Railway 
Company have an Experimental Farm at Forres. To the left 
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the Cypress Hills are a conspicuous land-mark. As they reach 
an altitude of nearly 4,000 feet they are of course coveted 
with timber. 

Between the Cypress Hills and the railroad is one of the 
finest stock raising regions in the Dominion of Canada. The 
grasses are very rich and the climate is genial, the country 
being well sheltered by the hills and groves and well-watered 
by the streams from the Cypress Hills. 

Between Forres and Dunmore rocks appear objects we 
have seen but little of since we left Winnipeg: these are of the 
Cretacian age 4nd in them have been found 'many specimens 
of flying saurians and other gigantic specimens of semi-bird 
and animal species now wholly extinct. Between Dunmore 
and Medicine Hat the railway drops down into the valley of 
the South Saskatchewan, which is crossed by a very fine bridge 
at Medicine Hat. Before we undertake this last seven miles, 
however , we will change cars at Dunmore and take a ride into 
the coal regions and cattle ranches around Lethbridge and 
Mc Leod. 



7. MCLEOD AND THE CATTLE RANCHES. 

" Where the cattle feed on pasture, irom the third until the twelfth. 
Leaving but three months of resting to this source of endless wealth; 
Where the plowman turns his furrows from the spring-tine of the year, 
To the time of frosty winter when he eats bis Christmas cheer. 
Here a man can be a freeman, and an owner of the soil. 
Sit beneath his **vine and fig-tree," and reap due return for toil; 
And the hoardings in the stocking, ne'er be drawn upon to spend. 
All the savings iu endeavor, that an end shall meet an end. 

We invite the honest toiler to this garden spot of earth, 

And extend the hand of welcome to these men of sterling worth; 

For we need them " in our business," in the schools ar d in the church » 

And we need a tew for office that can keep themselves from smirch. 

Stay not on the sterile hillsides, pulling roots and picking stones; 

Seek this land o milk and honey, leave the hillsides to the drones. 

We have room for brawn, and brain, and for energy galore. 

And tho' thousands now are coming, there is room for thousands more.| 

You take the Alberta Railway and Coal Go's Line for no 
miles to Lethbridge in the heart of the coal and cattle region. 
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The Canadian Agricultural Company have a fine farm at 
Dunmore where, in the pasture fields, may be noticed many 
valuable horses and cattle which are raised here. The fine 
crops tell also of the value and fertility of the soih 

Most of the coal used throughout the entire country be- 
tween Winnipeg and the Rocky Mountains is produced around 
Lethbridge and large quantities are shipped to parts even 
beyond these bounds. 

Lethbridge is a thriving town not alone because of its 
mining interests but it stands near the centre of the vast 
ranches that are found throughout the Mc Leod cattle region. 

Whoever can spare a day or two or even a week to go down 
into this country will be amply repaid, for there is much to 
be learned among the cowboys of this district. Their life is 
altogether novel and full of adventure. If you chance to bcf 
there and witness a "round up'* you will see a sight and wit- 
ness epuestrian feats that will not only greatly interest but 
wonderfully amaze you. 



8. . MEDICINE HAT AND THE INDIANS. 

'* The red sun is rising 

Behind the dark pines, 
And the mountnins are marked out 

In saffron lines; 
The pale m )on still lingers, 

But past is her hour 
Over mountain and river 

Her silver to shower. 

As yon moon disappeareth, 

We pass and are past; 
The Pale Face o*er all things 

Is potent at last 
He bores thro' the mountains,' 

He bridges the foro. 
He bridles steam horses 

Where Bruin was lord; 
He summons the river, 

Her wealth to unfold; 
From flint and from granite 

He crushes the gold. 
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These valleys of silence 

Will soon be alive 
With huxters who chaffer, 

Prospectors who sttive: 
And the house of the Pale Fact 

Will peer from the crest 
Of the cliff, where the eagle 

To-day builds her nest. 

The Red«kin. he marred not 

White fall or wild rill. 
But to-morrow, these waters 

Will chance turn a mill; 
And the streamlet that flashes 

Like a youn^ squaw*s dark eye, 
Will be dark with foul refube, 

Or may be run dry. 

From the sea where the Father 

Of Waters is lost, 
. To the sea where all summer 

The iceber* is tost, 
The white hordes will swarm. 

And the white man will sway. 
And the smoke of his engine 

Make swarthy the day. 

For the doom of the Redman 

There is no reprive: 
And, for me. 'mid strange customs, 

Tis bitter to live. 
Our part has been played 

Let the white man play his. 
Then he, too, disappears. 

And goes down the abyss. 
Yes! 1 ime's eagle will prey 

On the Pale Face at last, 
And his doom like our own, 

Is to pass and be past." ' 

— N. F. Davin. 

Thus sang the Indian as he contemplated his impending 
fate. And whoever passes through the Indian's country or 

reads the signs of the times will admit the probability. 

As we have previously indicated this place has received its 
name from the likeness of its valley to the hats worn by the 
Indian Medicine-man 

We spent half an hour or so looking around the town, 
which we should not have been allowed to enter had we been 
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coming from the West. For, on account of the small-pox 
which wss raging on the Pacific Coast, all tast bound trains 
were quarantined. Handbills were in the windows of the 
stores warning all passengers against entering, if from the 
West. In fact the people were so terrified on account of the 
contagion that they did not care to have strangers come near 
them at all. . Almost every kind of business was at a standstill 
and it was almost impossible to get anything to eat for love 
or money. This only lasted for a short time, however, and 
when we returned a month later business was going on as 
usual. 

The Saskatchewan River is navigable for steamboats 
for some distance above and as far below as Lake Winnipeg, a 
distance of 800 miles. After crossing the river on a fine steel 
bridge, the railway ascends from the valley to the high table 
land which gradually rises to the base of the Rocky Mountains. 
At times however there is a fall as when the railway rapidly 
descends to Suffield, but this does not continue but for a short 
distance and then we begin to rise agalVi. The prairie grasses 
through here will afford luxurious pasture for myriads of cattle 
and there are many ranches located there already. There is also 
plenty of coal and natural gas to be found. The latter is now 
being used at Langevin station for pumping water. 

From Langevin the Racky Mountains, which are 150 miles 
away, may be seen on a clear day. Crowfoot is on the devid- 
ing line between Assiniboia and Alberta. Here may be seen 
some of the triba known as the Blackfeet Indians, who have 
their reservation to the south of the railway. 



9. ALBERTA'S BROAD PASTURES. 

**So many are its thousand flowers, 

So glorious are its sunny bowers, 
So green the earth, so blue the sky. 

As made for hopes' eternity ! *' 

This magnificent stretch of country«takes in not only all 
the extensive prairie land that lies between Assiniboia and the 
Rocky Mountains but it includes many a mile of these 
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mountains even to the borders of British Columbia. It then stret- 
ches northward to Athabasca and south^aid to the line of the 
United States bordering on Montana, Idaho and Washington. 

We get frequent views of the Bow River long before we 
enter Alberta but it is seen to best advantage at Calgary. It 
adds greatly to the beauty of the scenery after we enter the 
Rocky Mountains. Beyond Gleichen the long range of snowy 
peaks present a glorious aspect and give enchanting promise of 
magnificent prospects after we enter their portal gates. 

Calgary is a rapidly growing town, giving unquestionable 
ptomise of future greatness. It is now by far the most impor- 
tant town between Winnipeg and Vancouver, with the possible 
exception of Brandon. It is charmingly situated on the beautiful 
Bow River in the midst of the Foot Hills that are overshadow- 
ed by the snowy peaks of the Rockies. The town is an impor- 
tant post of the Hudson's Bay Co., a station for the Mounted 
Police, the central point for the extensive mining and rarching 

interests of a vast surrounding country, and a railroad center 
of rapidly increasing proportions. It is the starting point for 

the branch road to Edmonton and the only outlet at present, 

by railroad, for all the products of that new and p>icmising 

country into which a populous community is fast settling, and 

of which we shall speak more fully in our next paragraph. 

The picture herewith presented will give a general idea of 

the appearance of Calgary; but, like every town that undergoes 

such rapid changes and improvements as this one, it needs a 

new picture every month to do it justice. 



10. ATHABASCA AMD THE EDMONTON COUNTRY. 

'* Here are ttreamt of winding beauty, flowing through enchanted valet; 

Where the woodlands skirt the water shedding beauty through the dales 

Here are rolling hills and canyons, forming landscapes truly grand, 

And the limitless prairie, aa mnbounded sea of land. 

Laden with the wraith of ages, waiting for the plowman's share 

To upturn its hidden treasures to the sunshine and the air. 

Waiting that the seed be plaated, when a harvest shall spring forth 
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That will feed the comiog thousands from the East and from the North, 

Coming to this land of promise that they may secure a home; 

In which to live for all time with ne'er a wish to roam; 

When the yieldirgs of the sumnrerare not swallowed up in feed, 

For the teams which did the plowing, leaving not a peck for seed. " 

Far away to the Northwest from Calgary lies the territory 
of Athabasca stretching away northward to the Great Slave 
Like and the Mackenzie River. As yet there is no railway be- 
yond the headwaters of the North Saskatchewan, the Athabas- 
ca or the Peace rivers, but there is going to be. The Canadian 
Pacific Company's extension line from Calgary has already 
reached Edmonton, opening up a country of vast extent and 
affording a ready communication southwards for both passen- 
gers and freight and proving an Inestimable blessing to the 
growing population of Alberta. 

The first sod of this new railway, known as the Calgary 
and Edmonton Railway, was turned on the 21st of July 1890, 
and when I was there I found it in full operation. Long be- 
fore the country known as the Northwest Territory was organ- 
ized on its present basis, before the district of Alberta had been 
created, or the C. P. R. across the continent had been ccnstruc- 
ted, Edmonton was a local habitation and had received its 
name. It is beautifully situated on the North Saskatchewan in 
sight of the Beaver Hills which are known to be rich in miner- 
als. It was at one time intended to construct the main line of 
the C. P. R. through Edmonton but for some reason this route 
was abandoned and the inhabitams were doomed to temporary 
disappointment. The building of a branch line from Calgary 
has in a measure alleviated that and it is now destined to be a 
rich and prosperous community for it enjoys natural pcssibili- 
ties in a rich soil, a genial climate and resources of its own that 
only needed the conveniences of transportation to enthuse its 
inhabitants to cultivate and secure. While the constant seces- 
sions to the community are putting life and energy into every- 
thing. 
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CHAPTER V. 

She f^oci^y /Aoantoiins. 

"Then the mountains, how fair! to the blue vault of heaven, 
Towering up in the sunsMne and drinking! the light; 

While adown their deep chasm, all splintered and riven. 
Fall the far-f^leaming cateracis. silvery white." 



1. The Foot-Hills; 

2. The Gateway to the Rockies; 

8. The Canadian National Park; 

4 Banff Hot Springs; 

5. Tne Bow River Valley; 



6. Lakes Louise, Mirror and Agnes; 

7. Mt. Stephen and theSummit of the 

Rockies; 

8. Thfr K eking Horse Pass; 
9 The Octertail Range; 

10. The Descent to Golden. 



Tnis chapter will carry us completely across the Rocky 
Mountains, a distance of 167 miles and land us at the foot of 
the Selkirks where fli^ws the broad Columbia. 



1. THE FOOT HILLS. 

** The air is fresh, the air is bland, 

Here at the Rocky Mountain's feet. 
Where mind and body doth expand. 

As wondrous sights the vision greet. 

The wind from c ff the eastward plains — 

So many thousand miles of lea — 
Here loses warmth and vittor gains, 
' A mile, a mile above the sea. 

The snow upon the western peaks. 

The snow upon the eastward plains — 
Unco our placid soul it speaks. 

While low ihev bow to beauty's fanes. 

And here we walk and here we dream. 
Our hearts like airs so light and free. 

In morning's flush, in evening gleam, 
A mile, a mile above the sea.*' 

— Eabl Marblk. 

From Calgary to The Gap where the ascent of the Rockies 
properly begms is sixty two miles. The white peaks of the 
mountains and the blue waters of the Bow River are the national 
features of greatest interest; the droves of horses, flocks of 




KANANA9K19 FALLS. 
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sheep, and vast herds of cattle seen grazing in the valleys and 
on the hill sides chiefly represent the animal world; the trout 
streams are alive with the spotted beauties that rise freely to 
the fly; the air is full of melody from the innumerable feather- 
ed songsters of the grove. 

The altitude of the foot-hills ranges from 3,500 to 4,000 
feet between Calgary and Morley. After Cochrane is passed 
and the Bow river is crossed the train ascends to the top of 
the first terrace from whence the prospect is wide and beauti- 
ful. From now on, the mountain scenery begins to be grand 
Just before Kananaskis is reached the mountains suddenly ap- 
pear close at hand, and as yet no opening appears they seem to 
offer an inpenitrable barrier. The Kananaskis river is crossed 
just above its confluence with the Bow and not far from the 
magnificent falls of the Bow, known as Kananaskis Falls, of 
which our picture will speak for itself. 



2. THE GATEWAY TO THE ROCKIES. 

*'The western waves of ebbing day, 
Rolled o'er the hills their level way; 
Each snowy peak, each flinty spire, 
Was bathed in floods of living fire. 
The rocky summits, split and rent, 
Formed turret, dome or battlement. 
Or seeiped fantastically set 
With cupola or minaret. 
The wander's eye could barely view 
The summer heaven's delicious blue; 
So wonderous wild, the whole might seem 
The scenery of a fairy dream." 

— Sir Walter Scott, 

Just beyond Kananaskis station the railway makes a sharp 
bend opposite to where two ponderous walls of vertical rock 
face each other. Between these walls, the Bow river has forced 
its way out of the mountains to the plains below, and through 
this narrow pass the steam engine forces its way from the 
lower plains to the loftiest heights. The passengers are eager 
to enter the observation car that is attached to the train at 
Canmore, even though it be as early as six o'clock in the 
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morning. From now on until noon the next day, when the 
train arrives at Vancouver, a distance of 600 miles, there is an 
uninterrupted succession of scenery of such extraordinary 
magnificence and variety as to throw completely in the shade 
all other railroad routes that cross the American Continent. 
From Canmore to Revelstoke and from Lytton to Vancouver 
the open observation cars are in constant use, only during 
the night are they discontinued. Should the night be one of 
moonlight the berth of a sleeping car is by no means a bad place 
to observe the splendid scenery. With the shades up and the 
car in darkness the country looks sublimely beautiful when it- 
luminrated by the '*Queen of Night/' And he who delights in 
nature's sublimity will not begrudge the surrender of one 
night's sleep to behold such wonders as he may never see again 
if he misses this chance. But I must not anticipate. Let us 
return to The Gap where we enter the mountains. 

The range of mountains to the right is the Fairholme Range, 
that to the left is the Kananaskis Range. Pigeon Mountain is 
the most prominent peak on the left. Wind Mountain is seen 
further on on the same side, and then comes the Three Sisters, 
These present beautiful views and as we wind around with the 
charming Bow River, (the waters of which are of such a lovely 
shade of blue that I could not help being reminded of the 
waters of Lake Zug in the Swiss Alps,) and pass some pretty 
lakes, it was difficult to tell which was most attractive, the 
river, the lakes, or the mountains. Certainly the combinaticn 
is most charming. No wonder the passengers awaited with 
eager anticipation the arrival of our train at Canmore where 
the open observation car is attached which enables all to see 
these attractions to so much greater advantage, inasmuch as the 
retrospective views, as well as those on both sides of the train 
can be seen at one and the same time with uninterrupted 
pi asure. 

Canmore is a neat little place of about 200 population 
from which a fine view of the mountains is obtained. These 
ponderouii uplifts of stratified rock of the Devonian aod 
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Carboniferous a^es are thrown about in fantastic shape many 
thousands of feet high. The peaks known as the Three Sisters 
are undoubtedly the most attractive of the whole range that is 
visible between Pigeon Mountain and the great Cascade Moun- 
tain that closes in the view near Banff. Five miles beyond 
Canmore we enter the Canadian National Park. 



8. THE CANADIAN NATIONAL PARK 

'* The Grandeur on each hand 

Rivals the fame of Switzerland; 

The fcenic splendor of the way 

The time, the toil, will well repay; 

The cliffs profound, the rocky road, 

Leading; to some recluse abode — 

The Falls, whose sheets of water white 

Drop down resplendent day and night. 

All win some words of praise from those 

Who cross these mountains flecked with snows." 

This great and magnificent park that begins five miles east 
of Anthracite is 26 miles long, from Northeast to Southwest, 
and ten miles wide and covers an area of 260 square miles. It 
abounds in scenic attractions of the most sublime character, es- 
pecially along the valleys of the Bow, the Spray and the Cascade 
rivers, and high up among the mountain lakes. 

Between Anthracite and Banff the many twists and turns 
of the railway reveals the Bow river and the majestic moun- 
tain peaks from many different aspects. Rapids, cascades and 
waterfalls are passed at frequent intervals. These have a 
charming effect, adding much to the attractiveness of the ever 
moving panorama. Mountain sheep are occasionally seen on 
the rocky heights above. 

Rundle Peak looms up the left from Anthracite. Be- 
hind this mountain lies the Banff Hot Springs. To reach these 
the railway for a little while severs its connection with the 
Bow river and ascends the valley of the Cascade river directly 
facing Cascade mountain of which it may be truthfully said 
** thou art so near and vet so far." For as we turn towards the 
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massive mountain it appears to come forth to meet us until it 
seems to be right upoii us. This apparent nearness is a delu- 
sion however, the mountain is some miles away, but nobody 
would think it, so marvellous is the effect. Let the traveller 
take note of this phenomenon when leaving Anthracite. 



4. BANFF HOT SPRINGS. 

Locked in the embrace of mountains, 

Whose green frontlets watch the falls, 
Guarding the enchanted fountains 

That leap down the rocky walls." 

This most delightful of all Rocky Mou-^tain resorts is 
located in the midst of the Canadian National Park, 4.500 feet 
above the sea. In every direction the scenery is sublime espec- 
ially is this the case looking down the valley of the Bow from 
the Banff Springs Hotel. 

Northward from the railway station Cascade mountain tours 
up to the height of 9,875 feet, eastward is Mt. Inglewaldie, named 
after Lord Elphinstone's seat in Scotland. Behind this li(S 
Devil's Lake. Still further eastward Peechee, in the Fair- 
holme range, is seen. This is the highest mountain visible and 
exceeds 10,000 feet. The mountain to the left of Cascade 
Mountain is called Squaw Mountain, beneath which are the 
Vermillion Lakes. As you look westward upthe Bow Valley 
Mount Massive's huge form is strikingly prominent. This be- 
longs to the main range near Simpson's Pass. The northern 
end of the Bourgeau range is seen between Mount Massive and 
Sulphur Mountain. Tunnel Mountain stands out alone to the 
south. Just back of the station Rundle Peak obstructs the view. 

The village of Banff is two miles from the station in a 
southwesterly direction. 

Here we left the train in order to visit the Banff Spring s 
Hotel and to enjoy for a day or two the surrounding attrac- 
tions of this lovely place. The bracing morning air and the 
coach ride from the depot up the mountains to the hotel gave 
us a rare appetite for breakfast. So that was the first thing 
to be attended to after securing our room. 



I shall never forget the beautiful prospect from the dining- 
room of this hotel. Surely nothing could surpass it anywhere 
It Is a very large and spacious room, and the great mountains 
and the lovely valleys of the Bow and Spray rivers could be 
seen through the large windows. 




ROCKY MOUNTAIN SHBEP. 



These presented such attractive features that we could 
hardly stop to eat so impatient were we to go down to where 
the Bow and Spray were uniting their waters in one of the 
loveliest valleys ever beheld. We wandered about the 



pleasant groves by the side of the river and then walked [up 
the hill by the side of the falls and rapids of the Bow river and 
back over the hills to the hotel for dinner. After dinner, Mr. 
W. L. Matthews, to whom we had a letter of introduction, had 
a carriage ready for us at the door. For three hours we drove 




through the National Park and over Tunnel Mountain, enjoy- 
ing all the time magnificent views of the rivers, valleys ;and 
surrounding mountains. 



untains, near the hotel, is the 



The beautiful range of n 
Razor Back or Peak Range. 

Cascade Mountain is 9,871 feet high and is the highest 
about Banff. It tours above our head some 5,000 feet. Ingle- 
waldie is a very beautiful mountain in shape|like the letterV. 

The natural monuments about it are very remarkable. 
They are produced by erosion, leaving grotesque figures more 
singular and beautiful, in many respects, than those we saw 




THE BANFF SPRINGS HOTEL, WITH ROTUNDA. 

the summer before in the Garden of the Gods, in Monument 
Park, near the Toltec Gorge and along the Gunnison river, in 
Colorado. 

At the south end of the hotel is Sulphur Mountain so 
named on account of the numerous sulphur springs it contains. 
A fine residence is in process of building here for Lady Mac 
donald, the estimable widow of the late Sir John Macdonald. 

We next drove to the Cave and Hot Springs which are 
under the direction of the Canadian Government. These 
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bittis aad cives are free for trie inspection of the public at all 
times when not occupied by bathers. They are open from 7 
a. m. to 10 p. m. A charge of twenty-five cents is made for one 
bath. Six tickets may be obtained for one dollar. Mr. Geo. 
Stewart is the Superintendent of the Park, and Mr. J. Walker 
and wife, whom we found to be very obliging and intelligent 
people, have charge of the cave and baihs. The cave and pool 
are the remains of an extinct Guyser which once had a natural 
outlet at the top. The entrance to it now is a very curious one. 
Large and curious stalactites hang thick from the roof. It is a 
most remarkable natural curiosity and should not be omitted 
by any one visiting the Banff Springs Hotel. 

Space will not admit of our saying more about this charm- 
ing place than to suggest a trip to Devil's Lake. It is easily 
accessible from the hotel. The ride is a most delightful one. 
The beauties of the lake are a special attraction. Trout, 
twenty pounds in weight, are caught in large numbers by trol- 
ling. Big horn sheep and mountain goats are common on the 
surrounding mountains. 

The accompanying view of the Hotel, showing the Roturda 
will point out the spot where we sat during the long summer 
night in company with Mr. Matthews and some other friends, 
and watched the sunset on the mountains and listened to the 
music of the falls over which the Bow River rushes to its im- 
mediate union with the lovely Spray that has come sweeping 
under the bridge as if eager to embrace its companion. 



5 THE BOW RIVER VALLEY. 



Like streamlet of the mountain north, 
Now in a torrent rushing forth, 
Now winding slow in silver train; 
And almost slumbering on the plain. 

— Sir Walter Scott. 

We left Banff Hot Springs on Friday morning, August 12th 
by the 6:45 ^' ^* train. This necessitated an early breakfast. 
The two miles ride down the mountains caused us to appreciate 
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the warm fire that was blazing cheerfully in the railway 
station. The train came along on time and we entered the 
observation car bent on making the most of what we fully be- 
lieved would be the grandest all day ride we had ever taken. 
And we were not disappointed. From Banff to Revelstoke, 
183 miles, we occupied the open car, every mile of which was 
over tremedous mountains or terrific canyons, sometimes up 
among the clouds or on a parallel with enormous glaciers, at 
other times deep down between precipitous rocks with the 
glaciers hanging over our heads. 

After leaving Banfi the rail and the river run side by side 
The track is laid through a well wooded valley with the river 
on the left hand. Many rapids and cascades churn the waters 
of the Bow into a perpetual boil. The snow clad mountains 
are very grand and the backward views of the mountains, as 
seen through the valley, are very fine. The pretty Vermillion 
Lakes are passed. Mount Massive is seen to good advantage. 
Well in front the snowy summit of Mt. Pilot appears 
as we wind around a sharp but graceful curve. Eight miles 
from Banff we pass Cascade station and soon after leave the 
Rocky Mountain Park. Then we are all impressed with the 
sight of Castle Mountain, on the right. When seen in the dis" 
tance, it represents a feudal stronghold with towers and 
battlements as complete as any castle on the Rhine. A neaiei 
approach however shows it to be many times more massive 
than any ordinary castle ever was, for here indeed is a veritable 
**giant keep" having a frontage of precipitous rock 5,000 feet 
high. We make a brief stop at Castle Mountain station which 
enables us to view "the castle" which is just opposite on our 
right. 

We have been ascending the Rockies ever since we left 
Banff and until we get to Stephen, which is 5^96 feet high and 
the highest point reached by the railway. As we proceed the 
mountains on both sides increase in grandeur and the snow 
lies thicker on their tops and extends deeper down their flanks. 
To the right, is the serrated Sawback Range, to the left, the 



magnificeiicBow Ran^e. At first you need to look well forward 
to see this latter range but bye and bye, before Eldon is 
reached, the long extended range is seen to fine effect. Look- 




ing back the central peak of Pilot Mountain overlooks the 
nearer ledges in front. Just opposite the Castle the cone of 
Copper Mountain is seen, next to Pilot, which latter looks like 
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a leaning pyramid. There was a great deal of snow on the 
mountains between Eldon and Laggan especially on the left. 
Through an opening in this range to the left of Mount Lefroy 
several fine peaks covered with snow appear in the background. 
One, having the saw teeth, very much resembled the Three 
Brothers we saw in the Yosomite Valley. More of these peaks 
which belong to the Bow Range come into view as we proceed 
until soon we see the whole range. We go around Mount Le- 
froy, the most prominent of these mountains, which is some- 
what isolated from the rest until we see it altogether on three 
different sides. This mountain is by far the most interesting 
of the many seen in this neighborhood on account of its being 
so conspicious an object all the way from Cascade to Laggan. 
Beautiful views are obtained through Vermillion Pass, 
west of Copper Mountain. Into this pass the massive moun- 
tains that constitute the Continental Divide send down the icy 
torrents from the melting snows and glaciers that fleck their 
sides into the Vermillion River that flows into the Kootenay 
far to the south. Mount Temple stretches its long front from 
the western entrance to the Vermillion Pass, and beyond Mt. 
Temple stands Lefroy high above all, covered with snow. 
Laggan, thirty-six miles from Banff, is the next station; and as 
this is a favorite place from which to reach Lake Louise by 
road we will devote the next section to a description of the 
lake scenery of this neighborhood. 



6. LAKES LOUISE, MIRROR AND AGNES. 

*'The scenic splendor of the way. 

The time, the toil, will well repay; 

The lakes, the woods, the shady road, 

Leading to some recluse abode. 

All win some word of praise from he 

Who comes this road, these sights to see/' 

I shall have to fall back upon pictures and the remarks of 
others in order to call attention to the magnificent series of 
lakes to which I have devoted this section of the chapter. We 
had arranged to visit Lake Louise on our return trip, but 



unfortunately wc were delayed a couple of days in getting back 
from Alaska and in consequence of having to make a connec- 
tion with the steamer crossing Lake Superior, which it was 




CLOUD EFFECT ON LAKE LOUISE. 

impossible to do unless we continued our journey from Van- 
couver without a stop over night, we had to give it up. We 
regret, this very much as we had looked upon visiting these 
lakes as one of the special features of our trip. Moreover we 



ISO 
traveled with people who had availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity on the outward journey and they expressed their great 
satisfaction in having included Lake Louise in their itinerary. 




"CANADIAN PACIFIC DINING CAR." 

The following description of the lakes is taken from a 
published pamphlet and with that and a view of_Lake Agn<s 
I shall leave these scenes. 

Thirty-four miles west of Banff is Laggan, ihe station fi r 
the " Lakes in the Clouds." Unless much pressed foi met 
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no tourist should pass through the mountains without seeing 
these. From the station a carriage road has been made rising 
along the mountain side to Lake Louise — the first of the three 
— an'd a bridle path by a more direct route. This lake, which 
a number of writers have endeavored, with more or less success 
to describe, lies between two peaks of the Rockies and is fed 
by a glacier which covers the side of a third eminence at the 
farther end. A chalet has been built by the Company on the 
near shore at which parties can take luncheon before moun- 
ting their ponies to ascend the mountain on the right, on the 
breast and shoulder of which lake^: Agnes and Mirror repose. 
As the visitor emerges from the forest on the margin of 
Lake Louise his first exclamation usually is, ''How beautiful," 
and his admiration grows as he ascends to view the other two. 
No one's description of these lakes satisfies any other person, 
and one difficulty in adequately describing them arises from 
the changing effects caused by the atmosphere, the position of 
the sun and the time of the year at which they are seen. In the 
opinion of most people who have seen them, they are the most 
beautiful objects of their kind throughout the whole range of 
scenery every part of which is magnificent. On the margin of 
the lake the Railway Company has built a chalet at which 
tourists can obtain good meals and comfortable beds, but it is 
intended to be rather a resting place for picnicing than a 
regular hotel. 

7. MT. STEPHEN AND THE SUMMIT OF THE ROCKIES. 

He who has climbed in the rare atmosphere, 
By giddy roads up to this lefty height 
And paused upon the pass, awed by the sight, 
Looks forth in wonder, shadowed still by fear. 

The snow-crowned monarchs of an upper world, 
Rugged and steep and bare, the mountains rise; 
Their very feet are planted in the skies; 
And down their sides are avalanches hurled. 

Man seldom for adventure or for gain, 
To greater heights ascends. Here is the crest 
Of the great Rocky mountains; East and West, 
Drop toward the Atlantic and Pacific main. 

— J. D. DiLLENBKCK. 




T LAGGAN the railway leaves the 

Bow River and ascends a valley 

throLghwhich a tributary of the Bow 

lows down from the West through a 

1 narrowdefile in the BowRange. From 

here, the first of the great glaciers 

can be seen through the gap; Mt. 

Hector's lofty summit can also be 

seen in the same direction. Higher 

and still higher we climb until we 

enter the very region of the deep 

snows and the river of ice. When 

\ we reach the summit of the divide 

we are nearly 5,300 feet high. This is about 2,000 feet higher 

than the railroad pass over the St. Gotthard in Switzerland. 

There is a little lake, called Summit Lake, just where the 
train stops at Stephen station. This station as well as Mt. 
Stephen were named after the first President of the C. P. Ry. 
Company. 

Mount Stephen is one of the grandest mountains in the 
Rockies. On the left, beyond Hector, it lifts its lofty head 8,odo 
feet above the valley. A fine glacier rests upon its shoulder* 
almost over the heads of the passengers in the train at the 
place where they most closely approach the great mountain. 



8 THE KICKING HORSE PASS. 
" A Bcene so wild, »o rude as this, 
Vet so sublime in barreness, 
Ne'er did my wandering footsteps press 
Whet'ei I happ'd to roam." 

Beyond all question this is the wildest and most magnifi- 
cent pass east of the Selkirk Range. At Hector station there 
is a beautiful sheet of clear water from the glaciers called 
Wapta Lake, out of which fiows the Kicking Horse 
River. This river flows westward as do all the rivers now that 
we have crossed the Continental Divide. The descent is at 



once precipitous and tortuitous and the river rushes down the 
pass with terrific force. The railway has also to decend a 
steep incline since it follows the course of the river down the 
steep and narrow pass. We cross the deep gorge just beyond 
Hector and then for a Uttic while we have the Wapta on our 
left. It is a foaming torrent over which mighty cliffs thousands 




WAPTA DEER. 

of feet high stand sheer upright. The pass is very narrow and 
the river is contracted at times to very narrow limits and the 
rail is under necessity to keep close quarters with it. The 
train quietly descends the pass. Our engine is detached from 
the train and acts as a pilot going down ahead of us. A special 
engine takes the train to the lower level. The scenery all the 
way is of the grandest possible character. The river is crossed 
again and we now have it on our right. Looking back, up the 
pass, the views are sublime. Stretching away to the north 



wonderful glacier peaks and wbite domes are seen in grand 
array. To the left Ml. Stephen, Mt. Field and the spires |of 
Cathedral Mountain are seen above the tree tops. 

Soon we reach the flank of Mount Stephen and see the 
glaciers above our heads. A tunnel is passed through' and the 




main peak disappears for a little while, a sharp turn, however, 
reveals it instantly in a new aspect, mere beautiful ihan ever. 
At times, the river falls a 1,000 feet below the track, and then 
it either looks like a silver thread or is lost to viewtaltogetber. 



After a time the river branches into a lake, with scores of 
meaodering streams. This is about a mile from Field, oppo- 
site Mount Stephen. 

We arrived at Field about lo o'clock. Had a late break- 
fast at the Mount Stephen House to supplement our very early 
breakfast at Banff. The train allows twenty minutes for this 




HOUSE, FIELD. 



purpose. Our appetites were keen afterfour hours riding over 
the snowy mountains. The meal that was provided at this 
house under the direction of the Railway Company was as 
elegant a repast as anyone need wish to sit down to. 

Letters from home and from our daughters who were 
traveling in other parts of Canada awaited us here. Much as 
we desired to read them we found our occupation at the table 
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required every minute of the twenty. At the familiar "All 
Aboard!** we started at once into scenery as grand as any 
through which we had passed and it was no easy matter to 
read letters and give to it the attention it demanded. 



9. THE OTTERTAIL RANGE. 

" Rugged mountains, where the eagle 

Wheels in widening circles slow; 
Trackless forests, dark and lonely, 

Where man's foot has never trod; 
Mighty hills, whose peaked summits, 

Covered with eternal snow, 
Stand like angel sentinels, guarding 

Far and wide the land below." 

This magnificent range of mountains is one of the chief 
attractions in crossing the Rockies. The sharp peaks, cathe- 
dral spires and saw-tooth elevations give them great variety 
as they present their clean cut peaks and ridges to the sky 
and they are at all times very beautiful and symmetrical. 
They are plainly seen opposite the Van Home Range as you 
look down the valley from the Mount Stephen House and they 
are a conspicuous feature all the way to Golden. 



10. THE DESCENT TO GOLDEN. 

'* And swift beneath us roll'd 
The noble river the eye may note, 
Whose islands on its bosom float. 
Like emeralds chased in gold. 



It is thirty-four miles from Field to Golden in making 
which we descend 1,500 feet down the lower Kicking Horse 
Canyon. There is a fine valley stretching away to the right after 
we leave the depot at Field. In front are the Ottertail and Van 
Home ranges. There are also many fine peaks and glaciers. 
The river is on the right. Into it many cascades are plunging. 
Looking back, up the pass, the narrow river can be traced like 
a silver thread for many a mile. 
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After about five miles of somewhat tamer scenery than we 
have been enjoying we wind around a mountain range and 
cross a broad valley. 

The railway climbs up above the valley of the Wapta. At 
the crossing of the bridge over the Ottertail river a magnificent 
view is obtained. We are now far up above the Wapta but its 
course can easily be traced through the broad valley below 
Up and dowr. this valley you obtain a long perspective. The 
line now rapidly descends again to the valley of the Wapta, 
which separates the Ottertail and Van Home ranges. Since 
we crossed the summit of the Rockies the trend of the railway 
has been in a southerly direction. From Ottertail to Lean- 
choil it runs due South. Whenever the train mates a curve 
the view back is both extensive and magnificent. The serpentine 
river with its many islands shows some very pretty effects while 
the Beaverfoot Mountains, a splendid range of peaks extend- 
ing towards the southeast, stretch out in orderly array far as 
the eye can see. To the right Mount Hunter stands between 
the Beaverfoot and Ottertail ranges 

Around the base of Mount Hunter the river and the rail 
sweep into the lower Kicking Horse Canyon. The river is now 
on our right all the way to Palliser. From this station, as we 
look back, we get another magnificent view. And now for the 
next thirteen miles the traveler will have something to remem- 
ber for a lifetime. For I find at the end of my notes on this 
section, while the train stopped briefly at Golden, I made this 
entry, *' The river scenery between Palliser and Golden has 
been the finest I ever saw anywhere." 

But let us not anticipate. Leaving Palliser with the river 
on our right, the canyon, which has been rapidly deepening, 
now runs between vertical rocks thousands of feet high. It is 
so narrow that the railway is compelled to cross the raging 
torrent many times in order to reach a suitable foundation 
that has been cut out of the solid rock or to find some project- 
ing ledge of the well nigh vertical cliff on which the road could 
be built. 
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The canyon twists and turns in every direction and so, of 
course, does the river and the rail. After swinging around a 
sharp curve the railway doubles on itself again. One of the 
sharpest curves in the world, equal to the Mule Shoe curve on 
the Denver and Rio Grande Railway, is met with soon after 
passing a mud tunnel through which the train used to pass, 
but which has since been abandoned. We pass along this curve 
slowly, close on the river's brink, which has a very strong 
current of snow water. 

Round many a curve, past many a snowy peak, the train 
goes rattling down the canyon; now shut in between tremend- 
ous cliffs, now on the brink of the boiling flood that goes 
surging down the rocky bed, foaming and leaping and roaring 
even louder than the rattle of the train. 

In the heart of this canyon we pass the finest slate quarry 
I ever saw. Enormous slabs of finest quality are obtained in 
inexhaustible quantities. Just there I observed a mile post 
which read i,ooo miles to Winnipeg. This will serve the read- 
er as a landmark in locating the quarry. Fierce fires have 
raged up the mountain sides here, and have stripped the forest 
trees of every vestige of foliage to the very summit of the 
hills. 

The rapids are very fine all the way to Glenoble. And so 
are the cascades that pour down the mountain sides to the river 
beneath. In the Winter, I am told, all the mountain sides are 
covered with frozen spray and the effect is enchanting. 

Here again the track of the railway has been cut out of the 

solid rock. Tunnel after tunnel is passed through; time and 

again we cross the turbulent river; splendid backward views 
are had at every turn. Whenever there is an opening that has 
escaped the fires, the mountains that slope gracefully back from 
the river are clad to the summit with verdure of that peculiar 
charm and beauty that is characteristic of the foliage on all 
the mountain sides that face the Pacific. 

Thus we follow the river's brink until we emerge from the 
canyon into the sunlight of the plains on which the pretty 
little town of Golden is situated. 
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Golden stands on the banks of the broad Columbia where 
the Wapta empties into that famous river. The location of this 
town is one of the choicest of any mining town in the world. 
What could be finer than a location on the glorious Columbia 
between the Rocky Mountains and the supremely beautiful 
Selkirks all of which are in sight ? 



CAPTER VI. 

British (^olambiai. 

1. The Columbia River; 6. The Gold Range; 

2. The Gateway to the Selkirks; 7. The Thompson River; 
8. The Beaver Canyon; 8« The Eraser Canyon; 

4, The Great Glacier of the Selkirks; 9. The Cascade Range; 

5. The Albert Canyon ; 10. Vancouver and Victoria. 

This chapter covers a distance of 559 miles, 465 of which is by rail 
and eighty-four by water. After leaving Golden we follow the course of the 
Columbia River to the entrance to the Beavor Canyon. We enter the Selkirks 
here by what is called the * 'Gateway" and ascend the Beaver Canyon to the 
Great Glacier. We then descend the western slope of the Selkirks through 
the Albert Canyon and cross the Gold Range following first the course of the 
Thompson River and then the Eraser through the renowned canyon. We 
next cross the Cascade Range and bring the journey by rail to an end at 
Vancouver on Burrard's Inlet, the terminous of the Canafiian Pacific Rail- 
way, where we take the steamer that crosses the Gulf of Georgia to 
Victoria, B.C. 



1. THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 

•* Great Flood"of the Northwest ! I have come 

From forth mine own indomitable home, 

Far o*er the billows of the eternal sea, 

To breathe my heart's deep homage unto thee. 

And gaze on glories that might wake to prayer 

All but the hopeless victim of dispair. 

Flood of the mountain! fearfully sublime, 

Restless, resistless of the tide of time. 

There is no type of thee — thou art alone, 

In sleepless glory, rushing on and on. 

Flood of the Forest 1 thou hast been to me 

A dream; and thou art still a mystery. 

Would I had seen thee, years and years agone. 

While thou were yet unworshipped aud unknown, 
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And the fierce torrent, as it rushed along, 

Through the wild mountains poured its booming song, 

Unheard by all save him of lordly mood — 

The bronzed and free-born native of the wood. 

How would my heart have quivered to its core. 

To know its God, not all revealed before! 

In other times when I was wont to roam 

Around the mist-robed mountain peaks of home, 

My fancy wandered to this Western clime. 

Where all the haunts of nature are sublime; 

And thou wert on my dream so dread a thing, 

I tremble at my own imagining. 

Flood of the Northwest! I have been with thee. 

And still thou art a mystery to me. 

Years will roll on as they have rolled, and thou 

Wilt speak in thunder as thou speakest now; 

And when the name that I inscribe to-day 

Upon thy alter shall have passed away 

From all remembrance, and the lay I sing 

Shall long have been but a forgotten thing — 

Thou wilt be sung, and other hands than mine 

Shall wreathe a worthier chaplet for thy shrine. 



i» 



The Columbia River has its source in Otter Lake, on the 
western slope of the Rocky Mountains, in British Columbia* 
It has a total length of 1,200 miles. For the greater part of 
its journey it is a continuous rapid, forming many cataracts and 
waterfalls. It is navigable for part of the year from Upper 
Arrow Lake to the sea, and at all times over a greater part of 
this distance ; the navigation is interrupted, however, by 
obstructions in the way of falls. In is immensely deep in some 
parts, and is fully a mile wide at Vancouver, in the state of 
Washington, extending to three miles wide as it continues 
towards its estuary, where it expands into a bay of seven 
miles before entering the Pacific. The lake from which it takes 
its rise is situated in that part of British Columbia known 
as Alberta. From there the river flows on the east of the 
Selkirk Range for many miles in an opposite direction to its 
general course. Being turned in its course by the impassable 
barriers to the west of Mount Hooker, it turns southward and 
runs on the west of the Selkirks and on the east of the Gold 
Range, between which lie the two Arrow Lakes through which 
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the river flows. It enters the the United States at Port Shep- 
herd, between the forty.ninth and fiftieth parallel. It then 
flows through the great plain between the Cascade Range and 
the Rocky Mountains to the forty-sixth parallel, where it 
takes an abrupt turn to the southwest and west, and finally to 
the northwest, entering the Pacific Ocean near Astoria. 

The part of the river best known to travelers is that which 
lies between the Dalles and the Ocean, a distance of 205 miles. 
The tide flows up the river for 165 miles to the Cascades. 
Over this part ocean steamers can pass to Vancouver, 115 miles, 
and steamers of 250 tons as far as the Cascades. The Dalles 
are forty-five miles further up the river than the Cascades. 
The principal falls and rapids above the Dalles and Prest 
Rapids, sixty-six miles further, and Kettle Falls, 519 miles 
above the Dalles. But for any further description of the 
Lower Columbia I must refer the reader to my "Summer Days 
in America," No. 3, in which I have described a journey down 
the Columbia in 1890 in which I was accompanied by my 
daughter Constance and son, Arthur; a trip I took again in 
1891 accompanied by my wife. These trips down the Colum- 
bia through Washington and Oregon had caused me to antici- 
pate with much greater interest than I otherwise should the 
approach to the Columbia away up here in British territory. 

From Golden a steamer makes weekly trips to the lakes at 
the head of the river, 100 miles distant. From the head of navi- 
gation roads and trails lead over to the Findlay Creek mining 
district and to the Kootenay Valley. 

Let us now proceed on our westerly course. From Golden 
to Donald, seventeen miles, the railway has been constructed 
on the face of the lower terrace of the Rocky mountains, hav- 
ing the Selkirks opposite in full view all the way. 

The Columbia flows between the two ranges, overshadow- 
ed by the Selkirks on the opposite side to the railway. The 
valley is a wide one at first, and several lower ranges intervene 
between us and the Selkirks proper, which close in the distant 
view high above them all. The river by our side is a fork of 
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the Columbia, the main stream flows at the base of the Sel- 
kirks, which are a noble range on our left. The water in the 
river is of the color of drab paint. Clouds were hanging 
around the tops of the Selkirks. Looking forward or back- 
ward fine ranges of mountains are seen. This is near the 
mile-stone that indicates 1012 miles from Winnipeg. 

Moberly is a little lumber town, 2,540 feet above sea level, 
situated near the Columbia at the 1,013 mile-stone. Crossing 
a stream, we run along side of it and have it on our left. 
Looking back ten miles or so a fine mountain fills in the view. 

There are a number of islands in the Columbia near the 
1,019th mile-stone. They divide the river into many separate 
streams, so that, from the train, it became difficult to tell which 
was the main stream. The scenery was very beautiful when 
we had gone 1,020 miles from Winnipeg and continued so all 
the way to Donald, 2,448 miles from Montreal and 458 from 
Vancouver. 

Donald is the terminus of the Western Division of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad. Here the time is changed one 
hour, making it three hours later than Eastern Time. The 
town is beautifully situated on an elevation of 2,530 feet, over- 
shadowed by the Selkirks. We spent half an hour hear. And 
to my utter surprise, we found the mosquitoes here in swarms 
exceeding in size the finest specimens that even New Jersey 
produces. 

Donald is a chief centre of supply for the extensive min- 
ing region that surrounds it. The railway crosses the Colum- 
bia to the foot of the Selkirks. Soon the Rockies and: the 
Selkirks crowd the river into very contracted limits and the 
railway track finds a lodgment along the precipitous sides of 
the Selkirks high up above the river. 

The scenery all around is very beautiful especially on the 
right. We pass through a tunnel. The rapids of the Colum- 
bia, on the right, are very nice about five miles beyond Donald. 
Many logs go floating down these rapids and to watch them is 
very interesting. We follow the bank of the river for ten miles 



or more; having the Selkirks on the left and the Rockies on 
the right, overshadowing us all the way. At the 449th mile 
post from Vancouver the river is wide and very deep. There 
are some islands a mile below. The hills are beattfully green. 
The trees and yellow grasses give a golden tinge to the land- 
scape, causing it to resemble very much the scenery of Cali- 
fornia. 



i. THE GATEWAY TO THE SELKIRKS- 

"Sund, stranger, stand! The Selkirk's Gale 
Tbroueb nhich jiou pass lo fairy land 

Is mine to guard. What happy fate 
Bids you within its border 7 Stand ! " 






inger 



iongs throughout the land. 
Through the time-stained lugged portals 

I can catch a glimpse afar. 
Where the light shines on the woodland 

Like the light of morning star. 

Pass, stranger, pass I The olden time 
Was full ot song of mitih and cheer. 

Sing any song that suits your rhyme. 
And let it echo round the year." 




abruptly to the left. 



HE GATE of the Selkirks has been 
opened by the Beaver River. The 
brawling torrent has forged its way 
through many a terrific gorge and 
has made many a wild plunge over 
the rocks re it has reached the nar- 
row defile through which it forces its 
way and from which it makes its 
final plunge into the Columbia. 

At Beavermouth the railway 
leaves the Columbia, and turning 
nters the canyon of the Beaver 



River and begins to climb the mountains, while the Columbia 
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makes a circuit of many miles in order to find a passage 
through the Selkirks. 

The little settlement here has been appropriately named 
Beavermouth. The gorge through which the river forces a 
passage is so narrow that a fallen tree is sufficient to form a 
foot bridge over it. 

There is an immense flume at Beavermouth to carry the 
timber down to the lumber-yards. We pass a stream that 
enters the Columbia before we reach Beaver Station. There 
are two streams now running in opposite directions — the Colum- 
bia and the Beaver. A mile or two beyond the station the 
Beaver enters the Columbia, and from that 'time its current is 
swept along by the mightier flood in the opposite direction 
from that which it has approached the Columbia. From that 
time the identity of the Beaver is lost, and the united waters of 
the two streams go sweeping along their circuitous route around 
the Selkirks, while we bid adieu to it for a few hours as we 
enter the Gate of the Selkirks and cross that lofty range to 
meet the Columbia again at Revelstoke after it has finished a 
journey of several hundred miles while ours has been but 
sixty-eight. 



3. THE BEAVER CANYON. 



" Oh ! this myriad crested canyon, 
With its walls of massive marble, 
With the granite and red sandstone piled in peaks that pierce the sky. 
Where no bird dare dip its pinion, 
In the narrow vale of azure, 
Where the solemn shadows linger o'er the river rolling by," 

The scenery, which has been very attractive all along the 
banks of the Columbia, is sublimely grand the instant we be- 
gin the ascent of the Beaver Canyon, and it keeps on improv- 
ing at every turn until it becomes far superior to anything we 
have met with so far along the entire trip. Indeed it outranks 
the Yosemite Valley in one or two places. 

We cross the Beaver soon after entering the pass and then 
follow up the right bank. Far away in the distance, the lofty 
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peaks of the Selkirks all covered with snow and embraced by 
mighty glaciers are a conspicious feature. 

The river is a raging torrent by our side, the many rapids 
and cascades call forth acclamations of wonder and praise. 
There are some beautiful falls at the 444th mile stone. Let it 
be observed that the mile posts since leaving Donald indicate 
the distance from Vancouver. 

We now cross the river again and have it on our left all 
the way up the pas^. A more lovely day than this August day 
for a trip like this could not be desired. At the 443d mile the 
retrospective views are very grand ; while the glaciers ahead 
are seen from this point to fine effect. We have been ascending 
a grade of 1 16 feet to the mile. As a matter of course we leave 
the river far below in the valley while we cling to the sides of 
the mountain running along parallel with both the range and 
the river. When we get a 1,000 feet or more above the valley 
through which the river flows you can imagine what a narrow 
stream it appears. In fact it looks like a silver thread with a 
hundred wavey turns. The valley itself is comparatively 
narrow and this appears to be the more so the higher we 
ascend the slope until we get to be as much as 2,000 feet above 
the level plain. Far above our heads, on the right hand, tall 
trees entwine their stately branches, while this dense foliage 
continues down to the river on our left hand so that we actually 
look down over the tree tops on to the green mossy banks 
of the blue river 2,000 feet below. The stream winds and 
twists like a serpent; now round this island, now round that 
grove of stately pines, now through a few rods of green meadow 
land, now widening into a beautiful little lake of Azure blue 
ttreflects every tree and branch so perfectly in the clear crystal 
tide that every object can be seen as in a mirror notwithstand- 
ing the distance we are away. I shall never forget the equisite 
coloring of the river, the lakes, the trees, the mossy banks, the 
green fields and the rocks: all in association with each other, 
with the winding river, the shady groves and with the 
snug little islands and emerald lakes that dotted the landscape 
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in k hundred places, and with the waterfalls that plunged down 
the mountains above us for many thousand feet, then down 
under a bridge beneath the very wheels of our train, then 
leaped from crag to crag until there was nothing but foam and 
spray to fall like mists upon the tree tops or dew on the meadow 
grass. Some of the larger cataracts would reach the river in 
mighty floods but these by the very force of volume had carved 
out a canon of sufficient depth to hold the stream together 
from its glaciel home among the clowds to its union with the 
Beaver River that meandered through the lovely vale. It was 
such scenes as these that lead me to make such entries as these 
in my note book- "This far surpasses Banff and the Bow 
River.** "No single view in all Yosemite can equal this.*' 

At the 442d mile there is a lovely sweep of the river, 
islands, trees, wild flowers, cascades and other associating 
attractions all combine to make an enchanting scene. 

From Beavermouth we rise 400 feet in the short distance 
of five miles. We cross a number of mountain torrents run- 
ning down to the Beaver and arrive at Six Mile Creek, so named 
from its distance from the canon mouth. For the next 9 miles, 
to Bear Creek; we continue to meet with scenery such as I 
have described, and in that distance we make an additional 
rise of 600 feet. The high peaks culminate in Sir Donald ; a 
mountain that towers above the railroad one and a half miles. 
It hangs vertically over our heads when we get right opposite 
to it ; which is not yet, however, for many miles. At 439 miles 
there is another fine bend in the river and we cross some 
tremendous ravines. The long trestle which spans one of the 
most terrible of these is numbered 1282. As the trestles are 
all numbered, and the numbers on them decrease as we pro- 
ceed westward, I perceived that we had yet 1,281 bridges to 
cross of all sizes before we reached Vancouver. This is an 
amasing number but it will be no surprise to those who have 
crossed the Rocky Mountains or the Sierras in the United 
States. This is one of the characteristics of mountain 
railways. They seem dangerous at first, but are not in the 
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least so, and one soon becomes accustomed to them, and at 
length looks for them with pleasure, for they add immensely 
to the attractiveness of the journey, for every one of them 
spans a beautiful cascade or a yawning chasm. On the 
Canadian Pacific they are being filled in or supplanted by 
steel work. 

After crossing this trestle numbered 1282, there is a 
magnificent view to be had looking backwards. Our obser- 
vation car, howjver, enables us to look out in every direction 
wheresoever we please ; but I call attention o this retro- 
spective view for the benefit of those passengers who remain 
in the regular coaches. At bridge 1,278, we are far above the 
trees, and the river which appears to be fully 1,500 feet below 
zigzags through the plain like a snake with a hundred coils. 
Just before the 437 mile we cross yawning chasms on mighty 
viaducts by the side of steep cliffs down which a boulder 
would roll a thousand feet if it was started without a single 
obstacle to break the fall until it plunged into the depths 
below. Ascending higher and still higher, at bridge 1,260, we 
cross over a magnificent cascade that comes down from the 
glaciers obove our heads on the right; roars beneath us as our 
car passes over the bridge; and then appears on our left hand 
whence we have ^ full and uninterrupted view for 1,500 feet, 
until it strikes the valley below. This is just before the 436th. 
mile is reached. 

Innumerable wild flowers here bloom in profusion. One 
very attractive species in great abundance is called the Indian 
Pink. 

At the 435th mile there is another cascade that comes 
fresh and cold from the glacier above. 

Eight mighty peaks stand in battle array, the last and 
grandest of all is Sir Donald. 

The magnificent spectacle from the bridge under whicb 
one of the finest of the cascades plunges was named "The 
Surprise" by the Builders of the railway. It was while gaz- 
ing into the glorious valley below from this point that I 
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conceded the palm to this view over any we saw in the Yosemite 
Valley. No carpet ever looked so rich as did the bottom of 
this valley, for it was varigated with mosses of every shade 
with the green grass and with the wild flowers of every hue all 
in striking contrast to the pea green river. The velvet lawn 
was sprinkled here and there with shapely pines and cedars, 
with here and there a lovely lake of azure blue that reflected 
every tree that waved its branches above the golden sands 
that sloped gently down to the rippling tide. It was a supurb 
view. 

A mile beyond we began to curve around so that we could 
look back and survey the whole scene ; and then we crossed a 
ravine where the cascades come down on both sides of the 
mountains and meet in the river at least i,ooo feet below. 

From the 432d mile we are closed in by the trees to Bear 
Creek so that the sublime views are for a little while ob- 
structed. 

There is a nice little depot at Bear Creek, and a tank to 
supply the engine with water. 

From this point we leave the Beaver and ascend the 
Bear Creek Canon up grades that exceed a hundred feet per 
mile. Many cascades have cut gorges into the mountain side 
along which our track is laid. These, as a matter of course, 
have to be spanned by as many viaducts. The finest of these 
is met with at Stony Creek which is said to be one of the 
loftiest railway bridges in the world. 

And now the railway encounters difficulties* even more 

formidable, namely immense snow drifts and avalanches. 

From now on to the summit, and for a like distance on the 

other side, is a region of eternal ice and snow. During the 

winter and early spring traveling would be suspended were it 
not for the snow sheds that have been erected. Through these 
the trains can travel all the winter ; while in the summer time, 
when but little snow remains on a level with the railway, the 
train is conveyed on the outside of most of these snow sheds 
l^y another track so that the passengers may not lose the 
magnificent scenery which abounds on every hand. 
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These massive snow sheds have been built at an enormous 
expense and have been constructed of such heavy timber 
encased with reck and fitted into the mountain sides so 
ingeniously that they are able to withstand the most terrific 
onslaught that any avelanche has yet been able to make. 

We pass round or through eleven of these snow sheds be- 
fore reaching the 428th mile. The ravine is very narrow, hem- 
med in on the left by Mount Macdonald and on the right by 
Mount Hermit. Macdonald stands over 5,000 feet above our 
heads almost vertically. Mounts Macdonald and Hermit have 
been cleft asunder and the narrow pass formed. The preci- 
pices are tremendous, the scenery is altogether awe inspiring. 
Mighty glaciers overhanging our heads. The road is built 
across the flank of Mount Hermit near its base. Snowsheds 
twelve, thirteen and fourteen are passed, and then more mighty 
peaks and gleaming glaciers appear, then we pull up at the 
station at Rogers Pas3, 4,275 feet above the sea, 2479 tniles from 
Montreal and 427 from Vancouver. 

This famous pass of the Selkirks was first discovered in 
1883 by Maj. A . B. Rogers and was very properly named after 
that gentleman. Until that time it is not believed that any 
human being had ever reached the icy summit of this lofty 
range. The mountains on both sides of the pass are envelop- 
•ed in deep snows and so must also have been the pass itself 
for many centuries. To the North 7,500 feet above the 
valley, the mighty peaks are interlaced by immense glaciers, 
of which half a dozen may be seen at one time, most conspic- 
uous of which are the glaciers on the Hermit and Macdonald. 
To the south, another line of peaks tower upward to the sky 
these connect Mount Macdonald with Sir Donald, the monarch 
of them all. We saw the rear slopes of this mountain as we 
ascended the Beaver Canon. 

The great snow ploughs on the siding at Rogers Pass 
station were suggestive of the effort required at times to keep 
this pass open: as it is day in and day out throughout the 
year. After passing snow-shed No. 15, we get a fine view of 



the Hermit, and looking back from the mile-post the glacier 
on its summit is seen to good effect, first on the right and then 
on the left. Looking forward, the Great Glacier of the Sel- 
kirks is plainly seen and you can feci it, too, and no mistake. 
Snow-shed i6, is passed through. Then we run on the outside 
of another shed and reach the summit of the Selkir*k Range. 



THE GREAT GLACIER OF THE SELKIRKS. 

"Whole hfad in wintry grandeur towers, 
And whitens with eternal sleeti 
While SummcT in a vale of doners, 
la Bleeping rosy ai his (eet." 



HE SUMMIT' of the pass over the 

Selkirk Range is reached at the 

^ 2,481st mile from Montreal and at an 

elevation of 4,300 feet above the 

pass. Icefields are seen in every 

direction. Eternal snows lie deep 

between the peaks and mantle the 

Sides all the way down to the level 

of the railroad track. CheopSt 

Macdonald, Ross Peak, Sir Donald, 

Hermit, and many an unnamed dome 

t in bold relief between the »allcy of 

the Beaver and the valley of the lUicilliwaet. 

Ross Peak, overlooking the last named valley, has a fine 
glacier on its Eastern flank. 

The two miles between tiie summit and the Glacier House 
are of extraordinary interest. A curve to the left begins at 
once, the track is down the slope of the great mountain The 
deep valley of the lUicilliwaet River is traced for many a mile 
towards the West, and this marks out for us the course we have 




and pininacle stand 



now to take. The 



'sheds, as in the ascent, are lorg and 



The 



numerous; the curves in the track arc extraon 
thrilling; again and again the railway doublts on 
Great Glacier o( the Selkirks is ahead and toward 
slowly and cautiously proceeding. Outside of a long snow^hed 
with nothing to obstruct the- view, chilled with ihe cold froia> 
ahe icefields by which we are surrounded in our open Obsei 
-vation Car, but far too inierested to mind ihc cold, and read^ 
to submit to any inconvenience rather ihan miss the sublimi 
-sights, we remain at our post until we round ihe last curve 
which brings us right in front of the Great Glacier extending 
for miles too the left; a glacier of such extraordinary 
dimensions as lo exceed all ihe glaciers of Switzerland 
combined. 
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lawn in front four fountains send forth copious streams of 
crystal water supplied fresh from the glacier. These lawns 
are of supreme loveliness and occupy ihe space between the 
hotel and the mountains. Fine timber, shapely and beautiful 
covers the mountain to the top except where the glaciers aie. 
The Great Glacier is a mile and a half away but nobody 
would dream that it was half so far to look at it. In fact its 
foot appears to be but a few hundred feet above the hotel. Its 
exploration is quite easy by reason of a convenient and well 
constructed pathway to it. 




AMONG THE QLACIERS, SBLK1RK MOUNTAINS. 

Mount Sir Donald took its name from Sir Donald Smith, 
one of the proprietors of the Canadian Pacific Railway. The 
mountain stands to the left of the Great Glacier. It stands 
like a colossal pyramid, naked and abrupt, nearly S,ooo feet 
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above the railroad and the base of the glacier which comes 
down very nearly to the level of the track. 

Further to the left, as we look from Glacier Station, are 
two or three peaks that are nearly as high. Still further to 
the left is Cheops. Back of the station is Ross Peak. 



5. THE ALBERT CANYON. 

''Untouched by man the forest gleams, 

Unplucked the wild flower shines, 

And the seared summit's rifted seams, 

Are bright with glistening pines." 

Leaving the Glacier House, we follow around the moun- 
tain with the lilicilliwaet River below on the right. We pass 
the 422d mile post and go on as though we were returning 
East, only we are on the other side of the ravine. 

We pass through snow sheds No. 21, 22, 23, 24 and 25. 
From the last of these the loop is seen to fine effect. After 
passing through No. 26 we round the loop, cross the river, and 
return on our track again to nearly the same point, only lower 
down the mountain side. We then go through snow sheds 
No. 27 and 28, then over the river again. Looking back the 
mountains are very grand. Mount Sir Donald is chief with 
three lesser peaks to the left. Just before we enter shed No. 
32 we have the large Ross Peak Glacier above us on the left. 
Passing the 416th mile we have fine views of the lilicilliwaet 
River and Ross Peak Glacier. We cross the river several 
times, lovely cascades come leaping down from the mountains. 
Magnificent foliage on stately trees crown the hill sides to the 
top. Snow shed 34 is passed near which are many cascades. 
It is extremly beautiful as we pass the 413th mile. I think I 
never saw any valley so luxuriant in the foliage of its trees. 
These trees are of extraordinary size, true types of the gigantic 
forest trees of British Columbia. The different tracks, one 
above another, by which the train has decended from the 
Glacier House are seen at intervals all along the way. So is 
the Summit Range that overlooks the Rogers pass. 
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Just east of Snow shed No. 35 we were stopped by the 
wreck of a freight train. It was caused by the breaking of a 
wheel. The car remained partly on the track notwithstanding 
the broken wheel, which had cut into every cross tie for 
half a mile and had thrown off splinters in all directions, 
ploughing up the road bed. Most of the passengers left the 
train and walked down to the wreck. The section hands were 
telegraphed for from Illicilliwaet Station, and they lifted the 
broken car half way on the preceding one, allowing the two 
hind wheels only to rest on the track. In this way the freight 
train was cautiously pulled down to Illicilliwaet Station, 
where there was a siding in which in was shunted to allow 
our train to pass. We were not detained more than two hours, 
during which time we regailed ourselves by picking wild 
raspberries of which there was abundance on the mountain by 
the side of the track. 

We followed close after the freight train, through snow 
sheds, across the river twice on very high trestles very near 
together, then through another snow shed. All along the 
track we could see the ripe and luscious raspberries hang 
thick upon the bushes. As we entered Illicilliwaet Station we 
passed the wrecked train on a siding, which siding we had also 
to take in order to allow the eastbound train to pass us. We 
exchanged greetings with the passengers, who were auxiously 
desiring to reach the Glacier House for dinner where they 
should have been nearly three hours before. 

Rich silver mines had just been discovered in the moun- 
tains north of the track and a busy little town had sprung up 
like magic. We conversed with some of the miners, who gave 
us some choice and beautiful specimens of ore. They were 
very sanguine of future prosperty. We were informed that 
Cariboo and other game abound all through the mountains 
in this part of British Columbia. 

The Illicilliwaet flows through a succession of canons all 
the way down from the Great Glacier. The train follows the 
river's course down these canons. One of the most beautiful 
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and terrible of these is the Albert Canon. After we leave 
lUicilliwaet Station we follow the river on the left, and one 
mile beyond we pass a cascade on the right and continue 
alongf the brink of the swift and narrow stream. The water 
has now become as clear as crystal. At first, when it came 
from the sflacier, it was pea-green mingled with glacial mud, 
but its rapid course over its rocky bed has speedily clarified it. 
The lovely foliage above it, even to the top of the highest moun- 
tains, is as luxuriant and beautiful as ever. Thousands of logs 
go floating down the river. These form immense jams in places. 
We passed some such jams where thousands of logs had accumu- 
lated and where the river had tunnelled its way beneath them. 
Having crossed the river again we now have it on the right. A 
new series of snow capped peaks now occupy our attention in 
the foreground. They prove to be the Twin Buttes: or Mounts 
Mackenzie and Tilley. 

The train now runs along the brink of some deep fissures 
in the solid rock and pulls up before a platform in the Albert 
Canon. This platform haS been specially provided by the 
Railroad company to enable the passengers to look down into 
the deep and narrow canon. The water in the lUicilliwaet 
River is seen 300 feet below making a tremendous splurge in 
consequence of being compressed into a narrow space less than 
20 feet wide and forced to forge it way through it. 

Everybody leaves the train to see this sight. I was re- 
minded of a similar favor granted to all passengers crossing 
the Cascade Range in California by the Southern Pacific 
Road, where they are allowed a brief interval to leave the train 

at the Soda Springs that come bubbling forth from the flanks 

of Mount Shasta. After passing Albert Canon Station, high 

mountains, conspicuous among them the Twin Buttes, are seen 

ahead, glaciers are to the right; this is about half a mile east of 

the 401st mile post from Vancouver. After crossing a big 

trestle we emerge on a wide open basin, completely surrounded 

by fine and well wooded hills. - 
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We now cross a stream that runs into the Albert Canon. 
Theriver has now emerged from the Canon and we pass through 
a tunnel. The scenery becomes once more beautiful all the 
way to Twin Butte Station, At the 396th mile we are opposite 
the glacier that we saw long ago and which is now on our 
right. 

We pass some nice rapids between the 395th and 394th 
mile stones. A noble mountain having a magnificent dome, 
seems to lie directly in our path as though it would completely 
block our way. Approaching nearer we wind around it. It 
proves to be one of the Twin Buttes. 

We pass this on the left and have the river on the right to 
Twin Butte Station. The Illicilliwaet River is away down 
below and has now grown to be a river of considerable size. 
After passing the station the attractive feature is a beautiful 
peak on the right, called Clachnacoodin. Greeley Creek is 
passed, half a mile beyond; the river makes a magnificent 
bend, nearly a complete circle, as our train swings gracefully 
around along side it. The scenery in all directions about here 
is very fine. Soon after this we pass the 383d mile. We are 
now fast approaching the western base of the Selkirks, but 
just before we get down to the level of the Columbia we enter 
another Canon having precipitous clififs on either side, not 
more than 30 feet apart, and through this narrow defile rurs 
the river and the rail. The cliffs above us, on the left, are 
thousands of feet high. We cross the river and view it to 
good advantage on the left, passing some nice falls, and then 
see it rushing through a very narrow channel that a nimble 
athlete could easily jump. More rapids are passed. At the 
381st mile a magnificent range of snowy mountains suddenly 
appear on the left which could not be seen from the canon. 
This is the Gold Range sometimes called the Columbia Range. 
The fine open and well wooded space on to which we have 
now emerged is that through which the broad and deep 
Columbia flows and we are glad to welcome once moie the 
magnificent river, having parted company with it seven hours 
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bsfore at Beavertnouth. Since then we have crossed the en- 
tire Selkirk Range and it has found a passage round the 

mountains by a detour of 200 miles. 

It is now nearly 8 o'clock at night when we reach Revel- 
stoke, we have occupied the Observation Car ever since we 
left Banff before seven in the morning, except at brief intervals 
when the train stopped. Such a succession of magnificent 
scenery as this day has afforded never before fell to my lot to 
behold. We had had enough. We were glad to retire to the 
more comfortable Sleeping Car when the Observation Car 
was taken off. For much as we had enjoyed it, for the sights 
which otherwise we could never have had, we had no further 
use for it as the shades of evening closed around us, for the 
keen mountain air fresh from the snow fields and glaciers was 
anything but sultry even though it was the early part of 
August. And we were all ready for our suppers and our 
sleepers. Revelstoke is a divisional point on the banks of ihe 
Columbia. 

A favorite and most delightful side trip can be made from 
here by taking the steamer Dutchess down the river to the 
Arrow Lakes and thence to Robson, a distance of 165 miles 
through charming scenery. From Robson you can continue 
into the Kootenay Country, by taking the train belonging to 
the Columbia and Kootenay Railway and Navigation Com- 
pany. As may be seen on our chart of the Kootenay Country 
displayed on page 170 this runs up the valley of the Kootonay 
to the lake of that name where another steamboat connects 
with numerous settlements associated with the gold, silver and 
copper mines. From Robson there is a steamer running to 
the Little Dalles of the Columbia. 
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6. THE GOLD RANGE. 

"You should haye seen that long hill-range 

With gaps of brightness riyen — 
How through each pass and hollow streamed 

The purpling lights of heayen — 

Rivers of golden-mist flowing down 

From far celestial fountains — 
The great sun flaming through the rifts 

Beyond the wall of mountains." 

The Eastern entrance to the Gold Range is by the Eagle 
Pass which is reached immediately after the Columbia is 
crossed. This splendid range of mountains sometimes called 
the Columbia Range extends from the head waters of the 
Eraser River in the North to the United States Border in the 
South, where the Columbia River sweeps around their base. 
The crossing of the range, so far as the Canadian Pacific 
Railway has to do with it may be said to extend from the 
Columbia River at Revelstoke to where the Eraser River 
unites with the Thompson. 

About half a mile beyond the depot at Revelstoke we 
pass old Revelstoke on the left. It reminded me of Gold- 
smith's ^'Deserted Village." The old place has been abandoned 
and a new town built up around the railway station. Just at 
this point we cross the Columbia River very cautiously on a 
wooden bridge half a mile in length. The current is very 
swift here and gracefully sweeps past the islands that are in 
the river. As we crossed the bridge, we saw the little steamer 
Dutchess at her moorings. By this boat the journey down the 
Columbia to the Arrow Lake Region is made. 

After crossing the Columbia the train immediately enters 
the Eagle Pass and begins the ascent^of^the Gold Range. For 
the first three miles the scenery is obstructed by reason of 
the woods and cliffs. 

It suffers in comparison with the exquisite scenery 
through which we have been passing all day long and will 
continue to be somewhat inferior until we enter the canons of 
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he Thompson and Fraser Rivers in th« early morning* 
Nevertheless, it is by no means to be despised for il is far 
above the ordinary. 

The Eagle Pass is very narrow in some parts, nor does it 
anywhere exceed a mile in width. On either hand lofty 
mountains rise abruptly. These show at their best by reason 
of the pass itself being on an unusually low plane for a 
mountain pass. In fact the highest part of the pass is not 
much more than 500 feet above the Columbia and that at a 
distance of 8 miles up the mountains in the neighborhood of 
Summit Lake. 

Before the summit is reached several pretty little lakes are 
passed on both sides of the rail. The cliffs on the left are 
extremely high. Snow drifts in the narrow defiles and in the 
dense forests necessitating the building of snow sheds through 
which we have to pass 

One of the chief attractions of this valley is the magnificent 

timber that it produces. Douglas fir, hemlock, cedar, spruce 

and balsom are among the most numerous trees. These are 

all giants of their kind and though not equal in size to the Sec- 

oias of California, they did not fail to recall our visit to the 
Mariposa Grove. 

Of course where such timber is found in proximity to a 
railroad, saw mills are certain to be found. We fear, there- 
fore, before many years are gone, the big trees in the Eagle 
Pass will be gone too. 

The fine lake on the left just opposite a snow shed is 

Summit Lake. We hug its shore for a long way. We pass in 

succession Victor Lake, Three Valley Lake and then Griffin 

Lake. The latter is on the right, just before we reach the 
depot. 

Twenty-eight miles from Revelstoke and 351 from Van- 
couver we reach Craigellachie, the spot where the last spike 
was driven in the Canadian Pacific Railway, on the 7th of 
November 1885. The construction of the road being carried 
on from opposite directions, the rails from the East and the 
West were united at this point at that time. 
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As I write this and think of the topography of the whole 
country through which it has been carried, and when I think 
of the stability of the track, the comforts provided, the com- 
paratively few accidents that occur, I am prepared to endorse 
the remark made by a fellow passenger on the train who said 
**This is one of the best constructed and most carefully guarded 
railways in the world." 

I could scarcely believe that we were travelling through a 
country that had been' opened to the world, for the first time, 
less than seven years before, so perfectly did every thing 
work to our comfort and interest. Certainly great credit is 
due to the Canadian Pacific Company and I am sure no trav- 
eler who is permitted to enjoy the surprises that will await him 
in journing through this new and wonderful country will ever 
begrudge them their reward. 

Some miles beyond, we reached the banks of a small river 
on our left, which we crossed and then had it on the right, 
I believe this is known as the Eagle River. 

The scenery improved as we proceeded along this river. 
This we could discern only very indistinctly on account of the 
approaching darkness. We managed, however, to obtain a 
tolerbly correct idea of the lay of tlie land all the way to 
Siciamous on the great Shushwap L»akes, 44 miles beyond 
Revelstoke; which ride, on this pleasant summers eve, we 
greatly enjoyed notwithstanding, the long day of 14 hours 
incessant watchfulness. But for the pure, bracing air of the 
mountains, and the wiolesome substantial' food furnished 
along the Way, and the easy running cars. We never could have 
eidiired, riiuch Fess enjoyed, the excitements of such a long day 
over lofty mountains and through deep canons. 

As I said before, the night closed in upon'us as we looked 
out of* the window of our car over a part of the Great 
Shushwap Lake as the train drew into Sicamous Station. We 
therefore retired to our sleeper for a few hours rest until we 
found ourselves at Spence*s Bridge on the Thompson River 
during which time our train had covered a distance of 157 miles. 
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My personal observation of this section is therefore confined 
to what I saw on the return trip. 

I regret that I did not spend a day or two on theShuswap 
Lakes in going west. For what I did see on the return journey, 
when such a stop over was no longer practicable, assured me 
that it would have been well worth my while. This was con- 
fimed in reading an account of these lakes published in the 
London Times from which I will quote. Afterwards I will 
continue my personal observations. 

*'The Eagle River leads us down to the Great Shuswap 
Lake, so named from the Indian tribe that lived on its banks, 
and who still have a 'reserve' there. This is a most remarkable 
body of water. It lies among the mountain ridges, and conse- 
quently extends its long narrow arms along the intervening 
valleys like a huge octopus in half-a-dozen directions. The^e 
arms are many miles long, and vary from a few hundred yards 
to two or three miles in breath, and their high, bold shores 
fringed by the little narrow beach of sand and pebbles, vi\\h 
alternating bays and capes, give beautiful views. The railway 
crosses one of these arms by a drawbridge at Sicamous Nar- 
* rows, and then goes for a long distance along the southern 
shore of the lake, running entirely round the end of the Salmon 
arm." Sicamous is the station for the Spallumsheen mining 
district and other regions up the river around the Okanagan 
lake, where there is a large settlement; steamers ascend the 
river thirty miles, and a railway is proposed. For fifty miles 
the line winds in and out the bending shore.s, while geese ard 
ducks fly over the waters, and light and shadow play upon the 
opposite banks. This lake with its bordering slopes, gives a fine 

reminder of Scottish scenery. The railway in getting around 
it leads at different, and many, times towards every one of the 
thirty-two points of the compass. Leaving the Salmon arm of 
the lake rather than go a circuitous course around the moun- 
tains to reach the southwestern arm, the line strikes through 
the forest over the top of the intervening ridge. Notch Hill. 
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We come out at some 600 feet elevation above this arm, and get 
a magnificent view across the lake, its winding shores on both 
sides of the long and narrow sheet of water stretching far on 
either hand, with high mountain ridges for the opposite back- 
ground. The line gradually runs down hill until it reaches 
the level of the water, but here it has passed the lake, which 
has narrowed into the south branch of the Thompson River. 
Then the valley broadens, and the eye that has been so accus- 
tomed to rocks and roughness and the uninhabited desolation ol 
the mountains is gladdened by the sight of grass, fenced fields 
growing crops, haystacks, and good farmhouses on the level 
surface, while herds of cattle, sheep, and horses roam over the 
valley and bordering hills in large numbers. This is a raifch- 
ing country, extending far into the mountain valleys west of 
the Gold Range on both sides of the railway, and one of the- 
garden spots of British Columbia. The people are compara- 
tively old settlers, having come in from the Pacific coast, and it 
does one's heart good after having passed the rude little cabins 
and huts of the plains and nfbuntains, to see their neat and 
trim cottages, with the evidences of thrift that are all around.'^ 

I had a good opportunity to see the country between 
Sicamous and Kamloops in returning. And I made the 
following notes. 

At Sicamous we cross a narrow inlet connecting the lakes 
that appear on both sides of the track. We follow the shores 
of the lake that is on our right hand for many miles making 
extensive curves with the lake. The trees are the majestic 
yellow pines that are always so attractive. This lake seems to 
have for an outlet a narrow river the course of which we follow 
until, after a few miles, we reach another lake which this 
river or narrow arm has connected with the lake we first meet 
with at Sicamous. And so we keep on alternating between 
river and lake as far as Shuswap. The country to Shuswa{> 
is very fertile. We then follow the course of the river, which 
is on our right, through a country which at first seems rather 
dry and barren but this speedily improves until it becomes. 
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more attractive by reason of its fertility. The lakes swarm 
with wild geese and other acquatic fowl. The water in the 
river is beautifully clear, the fields contain much cattle, fine 
gardens surround the farm houses. The climate must be lovely. 
The soil bears that clean and golden tinge so like to California 
Those who have crossed the Coast Ranch north of Los Angelos 
or across the Sierras north of Sacramento will well understand 
what I mean. I should very much doubt whether a more 
delightful climate could be found any where between Montreal 
and Vancouver than that of the Thompson Valley. 



7. THE THOMPSON RIVER. 

"Full-brimmed, the streams glide on in peace, 
'Neath pendent boughs of elm and ash; 
And where deep pools wear smoothest face, 
The blithe fish leaps with sportive splash." 

The part of the Thompson River that is associated with 
X)ur trip lies between Kamloops and Lytton. 

Kamloops is a refreshment station and Divisional Point 
of the railway. It is the most important town in the 
Thompson River Valley and has a population of about 2000. 
Originally it was a port belonging to the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany. The town is situated on the main Thompson River at 
a point where that stream receives the North Fork of the 
Thompson after coming down from the mountains to the north for 
B distance of 200 miles. For that reason the Indians named the 
place Kamloops — the union of the rivers. The Indian Reserva- 
tion is on the triangular space between the two rivers. The 
mountain that over looks it is named St. Paul. 

The location of the town is truly beautiful in the midst of 

a pastoral country, that is clean, fertile and healthy. 

' Our view of one of the Cattle Ranches is suggestive of the 
li^xuriant pasture that abounds in the yalley. 

The scenery now increases in interest, unfortunately, the 

trains in both directions run through here at midnight. 

» .f 

Unless therefore, there is some iinusual delay, or you can fix 
it to ride'through the valley when the'moonis in the full, you 
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will not be able to realize the beauty of the Thompson River 
and Canon. 

After leaving Kamloopsihe train follows the river until it 
widens into a fine lake, along the south shore of which the 
track is laid for 20 miles. This lake, like the river, is beautifully 
clear and very prettily enclosed with forest clad hills. It has been 
necessary to tunnel through many of the mountain promontories 
Tthat slant abruptly into the lake, for the reason that no pathway 
<:ould be constructed around them. In that respect you might 
tfancy you were in the Highlands of the Hudson. 

The Western end of the lake is reached at Savona's Ferry, 
and the Thompson River assumes its natural shape by reason of 
the enclosing mountain contracting the stream to narrower 
limits. 

Here begins a series of canons through which run both 
the river and the rail. Unfortunately we had to pass through 
these on both journeys at midnight. I cannot, therefore, 
describe them as I should like. For the sake of continuity I will 
here transcribe the brief description that is given in the 
Annotated Time Table distributed by the C. P. R. Co. What 
I did see, myself, after we reached Spence's Bridge at half past 3 
in the morning, shall follow this extract. 

"From Savona's Ferry to Port Moody, the nearest point on 
Pacific tide-water, the railway was built by the Dominion 
Goverment and transfered to the company in 1886. Penny's is 
an old time ranching settlement. Ashcroft has developed into 
a busy town, being the point of departure for Cariboo, Bar- 
kerville and other settlements in the northern interior of 
British Columbia. Trains of freight wagons drawn by from 
four to ten yoke of oxen, and long strings of pack-mules, laden 
with merchandise, depart from and arrive here almost daily. 
There are extensive cattle ranches in the vicinity, and 
some farming is done Three miles beyond Ashcroft the 
hills press close upon the Thompson River, which cuts its 
way through a winding gorge of almost terrifying gloom and 
desolation, fitly named the Black Canon. Emerging, the train 
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follows the river as it meanders swiftly among the round-top- 
ped, treeless and water-cut hills. At Spence's Bridge the old 
wagon road up this valley to the Cariboo gold country crosses 
the river; and the railway crosses here the mouth of the Nicola 
River, whose valley, southward, is an important grazing and 
ranching region. Below this point the scenery becomes very 
striking and peculiar. The train runs upon a sinuous ledge 
cut out of the bare hills on the irregular south side of the 
stream, where the headlands are penetrated by tunnels, and 
the ravines spanned by lofty bridges; and the Thompson, 
in the purity of a trout-brook whirls down its wind- 
ing torrent-path as green as an emerald. Sometimes the 
banks are rounded, cream-white slopes; next, cliffs of richest 
yellow, streaked and dashed with maroon, jut out; then mas- 
ses of solid rust-red earth, suddenly followed by an olive-green 
grass slope or some white exposure. With this fantastic color, 
tjo which the doubly brilliant emerald river opposes a striking 
contrast, and over which bends a sky of deepest violet, there 
goes the additional interest of great height and breadth of pros- 
pect, and a constantly changing grotesqueness of form, caused 
by the wearing down of rocks of uneqbal hardness, by water 
and wind, into towers and monuments, goblins and griffins. 
The strange forms and gaudy hues of the rocks and scantily 
herbaged terraces impress themselves most strongly on the 
memory. Five miles beyond Drynock, Nicomen, a little min- 
ing town, is seen on the opposite bank of the river, where gold 
was first discovered in British Columbia, in 1857. The moun- 
tains now draw together again, and the railway winds along 
their face hundreds of feet above the struggling river. This is 
the Thompson Canon. The gorge rapidly narrows and 
deepens, and the scenery becomes wild beyond descripion. 
The frowning cliffs opposite are mottled and streaked in many 
striking colors, and now and then through breaks in the high 
escarpment snowy peaks are seen glistening above the clouds." 
My own notes are as follows. We ran along the South 
bank of the Thompson to Spence's Bridge. The river is broad 
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and runs swift and clear. A noble hill on the right overlooks 
Spence's Bridge and the river flows at its base. 

At Drynoch, fine cliffs overhang the emerald green river, 
rapids appear, the road runs between us and the river. Many 
ravines are crossed by our train on the very brink of the liver 
that flows hundreds of feet below us in sublimely beautiful 
reaches. The exquisite coloring of the rocks to the tops of the 
mountains, which are a sort of maroon; the varied hues of the 
grasses; the stately trees which stand wide enough apart to 
display their size and symmetry to perfection; the many vistas 
down the river; and the glorious hills which enclose it all tend 
to make this one of the most charming bits of river scenery in 
the world. I make these notes passing the 164th milestone 
from Vancouver which is between Drynoch and Lyticn. 

Numerous birds are seen as we speed alcng past the 163d 
and i62d miles; where we are high above the river, which is 
enclosed in a narrow canon. 

We make a fine curve, and crossing a ravine on a very 
high trestle as we round the bend obtain seme glorious views 
of the great mountains ahead, especially between the 1626 and 
i6ist milestones. The Indians are fishing, the Chinamen are 
washing outside their tents. At another graceful berd, in the 
neighborhood of the i6oth mile; another glorious view of the 
mountains ahead is obtained. We are still very high up above 
the river when we reach the 157th mile; here again the coloring 
of the opposite cliffs is gorgeous. One mile east of Lytton, 
the views forward are still magnificent, as is the whole 
surrounding scenery at the bridge that crosses the river into 
Lytton. 

Lytton, once a mining town, is on the Eraser River, where 
the Thompson unites with the greater and far more important 
stream which has come down from the North in copious floods 
to bear its tribute to the sea. 
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8. THE ERASER CANYON. 

"Lower dowii the crimson chamber 

Of the west the sunset falls; 
Creamy cumuli of amber 

Penciled on its crystal walls; 
Now the tints change into umber. 

Twilight shadows creep along 
Slowly, like the sense of slumber 

Through the solace of a song. 

The canon suddenly widens at Lytton to make room for 
the Fraser, but I suspect that river has had more to do with 
its widening than all other causes combined. It is truly a 
noble river and cannot easily be contracted into narrow limits. 
I say, not easily, for I am well aware that even the Frascr's 
turbulent flood cannot force the strong mountains to open 
wide their iron jaws when that river undertakes to try it lower 
down the canon where the rocks are made of sterner stuff. 

Between Lytton and Cisco however, the Fraser has room 
to spread itself; but it is easy to see that the mountains are 
determined to confine this rushing steed to narrow limits, for 
they begin gradually but shurely to close in upcn the track! 
This, they can do, but they cannot hold him back for the morl^ 
they try to curb him the more wildly he pluifiges down- the 
narrowing course. 

The contrast in color between the Thompson River and the 
Fraser is very marked. The one, is fed from the clear nin- 
ning brooki and the crystal lakes and is as transparent as the 
light; the other, is the product of the mud carrying glaciers 
and is about the color and consistency of pea soup. 

It does not take long, I assure >ou, for the muddy Fraser 
to spoil the beauty of the pure Thompson. Indeed it very 
soon destroys its identity altogether — So does "One sinner 
destroy much good.** 

At the i52d mile stone, we are high above the river on'a 
bank of quicksand. And it is not without some apprehension 
of possible danger that we observe the rolling sand and 
pebbles go tumbling down into the river at the bottc m of the 
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precipitous bank upon the very brink of which we are hurry- 
in^^along. 

At the 150th mile stone the train crosses the Fraser on a 
very high cantilever bridge of steel from which the views both 
up and down the river are very fine. It then enters a tunnel, 
on the other side of which is Cisco. 

An Observation Car is attached to the train at Cisco. This 
of course we took advantage of ; and as we had 150 miles yet 
to go before we reached Vancouver, we anticipated another 

r 

treat, nor was we disappointed, for the Fraser Canon will 
always be included among the famous canons of the world. 

The track has been laid on the right hand side of the 
Canon, so we have the Fraser River on the left. The canon 
has already assumed contracted dimensions, the river foams 
and. surges deep down below, the mountains are very high on 
both sides. A mile below Cisco, we pass through tunnel No. 
20. This told us plainly that we should encounter 19 more 
before we reached our journeys end. 

The old Government Road is an attractive feature all 
along the Fraser and Thompson Valleys. This is the more 
interesting because a road is a new feature in crossing these 
mountains. Indeed it is quite possible to travel several hundred 
miles in these regions without ever seeing what could fairly be 
called a turnpike road. This famous Cariboo road, twists and 
turns through the mountains, now up among the clouds, now 
down at the river's brink. 

Between the 148th and 147th mile we pass through tunnel 
19, There are many curves, the river bed is rocky, across the 
stream is a little village ; judging by the trees and gardens the 
land is fruitful enough. Salmon cages are passed in the river, 
at the 147th mile; at the 146th, a fine cascade is seen on the 
right. 

Elderberries grow plentifully along the railroad track, 

there are also some tall yellow pines. The sloping hills, on 

each side, are rich in color. High up the mountain side, 1,000 

feet at least, the Cariboo road is seen among the cliffs. How i' 
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is pinned to the precipitous cliffs is a mystery. But there it has 
hung for many years, and there it will doubtless still remain 
for many years more: the only avenue of communication across 
the mountains on that side of the Canon. This is at the 143d. 
milestone, six miles below Cisco. 

Here we cross what seems like a very dangerous trestle on 
account of the treacherous embankment on which it rests. 
At the 141st mile there are some very romantic lateral canons. 
A mile beyond these we stop at Keefers, a little place of but 
two or three houses. 

Chinamen are seen washing the sands of the river for gold; 

Indians are fishing in their canoes or speering salmon from 

some jutting rock; salmon is hanging to dry, suspended on 

poles* pr spread out upon the roofs of their wooden shanties; 

•.now and then the remains of^a. dead India]i.may be seen hang- 

. ing.in the tr^es, over which has been con3tructed afrail canopy 

'. to $hield the body from the*5torm slnd beneath which has been 

r spread out a sheet of tin or zinc to shield it from the wild 

- beasts. . 

.0 We now run down the canon verr fast; where there are 

quicksands, such a,s at the 137th mile, yfe give them a wide 

-berth. Here, a!beautiful blue stream . enters the Fraser, and 

for.a.while you may trace the dividing line between the two 

: :st>ream3 by the striking contrast between the two colors. But 

• thU 4asts but a little while, the Fraser is bound to contaminate 

every stream that enters it. 

* At the 136th mile there is a cascade on the right that is 
-iWofth seeing. A high trestle is crossed at the i3Sth mile, the river 
'>. is.now hidden for a while. At the 134th we have diverged still 
further from the brink. 

Here, we are up among the clouds and it was most inter- 
to notice how the rain drops formed. Thin fleecy clouds would 
rise from the mountain side, roll slowly along the hill side 
until they encounter other clouds; these would amalgamate, 
and that, which was to all appearance a light mist, would 
coalesce with other vapory mists and water would be squeezed 




with such a lovely place as this in the midst of the Frascr 
CaDiJn, where all is wildness and desolation. But here is a 
lovely depot, where fountains play, and the greenest of velvet 
lawns surround the station restaurant ; where meals are served 
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in style and quality that are in keeping with what we had been 
accustomed to at Field, at the Glacier House, and in the dining 
cars on the train. 

Many tourists stop at North Bend for the purpose of 
giving a more minute inspection to the Fraser Canon than can 
possibly be obtained from the train. 

After the half hours stop here we run down the mountain 
at what seemed to be a reckless speed. Two or three miles 
below North Bend we passed a little settlement of white 
cottages across the river. This place, which I believe is called 
Boston Bar, occupies a table land. Here is a mountain stream 
crossed by a bridge connected with the Cariboo Road. The 
blue waters of the stream are quickly obliterated by the Fraser. 
The great river is full of whirlpools and here the entrance to 
the principle canon begins. From now on to Yale, a distance 
of 23 miles, the scenery is of that awfully sublime nature that 
has given reputation to the Fraser Canon. 

The canon becomes very narrow, the overhanging cliffs 
look terrific in their grandeur, trestles of massive limber span 
the lateral canons down which roaring torrents plunge head- 
long into the Fraser. So that it becomes a veritable boiling 
chaldron as it goes tearing down the narrow and still narrowing 
canon. Tunnel after tunnel are passed through in quick 
succession, and they are by no means welcome, I can tell you, 
amid such scenery as is here. 

The sight of Indian fishermen standing, spear in hand, 
wherever a sheltered cove checks the rushing tide,causes a fellow 
passenger, a native British Columbian, to speak of the thousands 
of salmon that are taken out of the Fraser every day in the 
season. Often these fine fish of 40 lbs. weight may be pur- 
chased for ten cents a piece. 

After passing an Indian chapel, well within the canon, we 
arrive opposite the bridge which spans the Fraser one and a 
half miles below Spuzzum. 

For the next ten miles the acenery continues to be of 
the wildest possible character. One terrific gorge through 



which the river forces its way between vertical cliffs was 
pointed out to us as Hell Gate, The gi)(antic rocks that here 
and there crop out above the water present but little obstruct- 
ion to the swift current. They do, however, add greatly to the 
grandeur of the scenery for it is owing to them that the many 
cascades and whirlpools are formed between the suspension 




YALB, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

bridge and Yale. When at last it seems that the ponderous 
mountains have at length succeeded in completely obstructing 
both river and rail, the former, takes a sudden turn around the 
base of massive rock; and, the latter, by tunneling completely 
through it, emerges into daylight and the open country, where 
stands the town of Yale. 

The river, which has also emerged from the canijn, once 
more assumes its former dimensions. And shows how deep 
must have been the waters and how swift the torrent in the 



canon that could have produced such a broad and deep river 
as now appears compared with what was seen of it when con- 
fined to its narrow limits. 

Yale is at the head of navigation on the Fraser River 
where boats such as is shown on page 206 may be seen on 
their way towards the sea. 

Yale is a pretty little town located at the entiance, or out- 
let, as you may please to call it, of the far famed Fraser Canon. 

Boys brought cherries to the car window for sale as 
luscious and fine as any I ever saw. It is needless to say, they 
found ready purchasers. The population of the place is from 
1200, to 1500. The huts of the Indians are seen across the 
river. And here, as everywhere along the Pacific Coast, the 
Chinese are conspicuous. 



9. THE CASCADE RANGE. 

** Where, roaring o'er its rocky walls, 
The water's headlong torrent falls. 
Full rapid, powerful, flashing to the light; 
Till sunk the boiling gulf beneath. 
It mounts again like snowy wreath. 
Which, scattered by contending blasts, 
Back to the cloud their treasure casts; 

Where snow-capped mountains rise — a grand and wondrous sight! 

— Joanna Baillie, 

Some of the finest mountain scenery in the world is 
associated with the Cascade Range, which is a continuation of 
the Sierra Nevadas extending northwards through Washington, 
Oregon and British Columbia. I have, at different times, seen 
the whole length of the range between California and Alaska 
and I havecrossed it several times on different parallels. Some of 
the loftiest mountains on the continent of America belong to 
this range and I have stood in amazement before Mounts Shasta, 
Hood, Baker, Ranier, St. Helens and other monarchs of the 
range that exceed 14,000 feet in heighth. Their tops are 
always covered with snow and always appear wondrously 
conspicuous because of their isolated position and because 
they rise suddenly from a comparatively low plane. 
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I am of the opinion that we have been traveling through 
the Cascade Range ever since we left the Thompson River, at 
any rate we are right in the midst of the Cascades at Yale, and 
we pass right into the heart of them as we travel from Yale to 
Vancouver. 

The length of this section of the road is 103 miles. After 
you get fairly away from the town of Yale, and as you are 
rounding the bend, take the trouble to look back and from the 
left hand window you will see an extraordinary phenomenon. It 
is the closing of the narrow gap in the mountains through 
which you have emerged from the canon as you entered Yale. 
The movement of the train gives apparent motion to the 
mountains. So that it appears a^ if the range on each side of 
the canon crosses the river, and moves forward to meet its 
companion. Thus the gap is completely closed as though two 
ponderous sliding doors were set in motion simultaneously. 
The instant you reach an angle at which the two giant moun- 
tains appear to meet, you may look as keenly as you have a 
mind to and you will find it impossible to descern the slightest 
trace of any pathway through the mountains beyond Yale. 

We now cross a wide plateau, between lofty mountains, and 
travel through the forest very fast. For some distance 
beyond Yale the Chinamen are seen washing and screening the 
sand of the river in quest of gold, which they find in minute 
particles, enough, at any rate, to make it pay them for the 
trouble. 

The river is wide and carries a full flood and the moun- 
tains become grander as we proceed. Occasionally we sever 
our connection with the river, but when it again comes within 
range of vision, near the town of Hope, it is just at a point 

where the scenery is especially grand. The bottle shaped 
mountains arise many thousand feet above our heads having 
their necks and shoulders well covered with snow. The river 
is beautifully studded with islands; the green hills, the velvet 
lawns of moss and wild flowers, the cascades ^nd ravines, the 
iforests and the distant mountains, all add their charms to the 
imagnificent spectacle. 
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I viewed this picture all alone for a gentle, but steady rain, 
had driven my wife and Frank with all the other passengers to 
the shelter of the Palace Car, while I had the open Observation 
Car all to myself. 

Hope Peaks are rich in silver. Much of it is exposed. 
Miners are settling in the neighborhood. Better facilities for 
^transportation will soon be provided and then the mines will be 
worked at a good profit. 

The grand scenery continues to Ruby Creek and onward 
to Agassiz. 

The Canon widens beyond hope and soon spreads out into 
a broad open valley. The land is level, the soil rich, the tim- 
ber large and plenty of it. The Indians have learned to 
cultivate their farms so as to gather from them rich harvests. 

Many garnets have been found in the streams about here 
and that accounts for the name of the Station called Ruby 
Creek through which we pass some 21 miles beyond. 

Morris Island, in the middle of the Fraser River, is now 
an Indian Reservation. The ferns grow here in great luxur- 
iance. The land is suitable for fruit farms and many varieties 
of fine fruits are raised. I am told it is not so good for grain. 
It will grow wheat, but it is of a soft nature, unlike the hard 
kernel of the Manitoba wheat. 

The Government Experimental Farm for British Columbia, 
one of which is located in every province of the Dominion, is 
located at Agassiz. This farm is close to the station. The 
well cultivated fields and orchards tell their own story as to 
what the soil is capable of producing. Opposite the depot, 
there is a very attractive looking stopping place called the 
**Hotel Bella Vista." Many tourists leave the train here for 
Harrison Lake and the Hot Sulphur Springs, known to all 
residents of the Pacific Coast. The curative properties of 
these springs are highly spoken of. The scenery around 
Harrison Lake is charming. I saw scores of large fish swim- 
ming in the stream as we crossed the bridge over the Harrison 
River that flows out of the lake. These were deep down in the 
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river but the water was so beautifully transparent that fish and 
fauna were ^like visible. This is truly an ideal spot for boating 
and fishing. 

The Harrison River flows into the Fraser a little below 
tho railroad bridge. 

Looking back from Agassiz Station a fine mountain called 
Che-am is quite conspicuous. i 

We now pass a well cultivated farm known as Hemmers- 
ley's Ranch for which the owners paid $22,000. The cattle 
pastures and hop fields both looked well. The Fraser here 
takes a slough around an island ; here, the rapids reminded me 
very forcibly of the St. Lawrence. We now pass through the 
last of those twenty tunnels we spoke of when we came to the 
first on entering the Fraser Canon. The river is here fully 
half a mile wide. 

Two or three miles after crossing the Harrison River we 
come to a nice trout lake and we run half way around it. Thei> 
we ru» along the Nicomen Slough of the Fraser River. 

A few miles beyond Nicomen, on a clear day, Mount Baker 
can be distinctly seen. I do not know the exact distance to it. 
The brakeman tells me he thinks about 90 miles. The rain and 
mist prevented our seeing it, however, to-day. Nevertheless 
we could see mountains that were a good many miles away. 

Mount Baker, as I saw it later from the Straits of 
Georgia, is a sublime spectacle, standing alone, and rising 
13,000 feet streight up from the level plane. 

The next stop is Mission Junction, 43 miles from Van- 
couver. This is an important railroad junction by reason of 
its connection, by rail and steamer, with all the Puget Sound 

cities and with all Oregon and California points. 

The branch line from Mission Junction crosses the Fraser 
River and runs to the International Boundary Line. 

Eight miles beyond Mission Junction we cross the Stave 
River, and from here, again, as you look back up the Fraser, a 
fine view of Mount Baker can be had in clear weather. 
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From Wharnock to Hammond we have the Stave River 
on our left. This, and the immense trees that abound here 
are the principal attractions, outside of the mountains. The 
brick yards we pass to the east of Hammond furnish Vancou- 
ver with most of its building material. 

Six miles beyond Hammond we reach the junction for New 
Westminster, a populous town on the Fraser River destined 
to become a large and important city. It is situated eight 
miles distant from the junction. It is the headquarters of the 
s ilmDa canning interests so famous along the Fraser. It car- 
ries on also a flourishing trade with China and Australia 
where a ready market is found for the colossal timber that 
grows in this part of British Columbia. It has also steamboat 
connection with Victoria and all Puget Sound and Pacific 
ports. 

It is a very nice ride from New Westminster Junction to 
Port Moody, high mountai^ns and big trees constantly com- 
mand attention. Port Moody, stands at the head of Burrards 
Inlet, 13 miles from Vancouver, which is near the mouth of 
the same Inlcit. Consequently we wind around the south 
shores of this sound for the rest of the journey. It is a de- 
lightful termination to a most wonderful trip that has embrac- 
ed every imaginable variety of scenery. We arrived there soon 
after noon and drove at once to the Hotel where we made our 
headquarters for the few days we remained in Vancouver. 



10. VANCOUVER AND VICTORIA. 

**The sun sinks in yon western sea of gold, 

Amon< the isles of amethyst fringed with fire, 
Against whose glory — purple, clear and cold. 
Stand roof and bridge and cathedral spire." 

In 1886 Vancouver had a population of about 1,200, by the 
next year it had increased threefold. In 1888 it had grown to 
3,500. It has now about 20,000. This rapid increase in the pop- 
lation is due to the building of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
of which it is the western terminus. Its fine harbor is capable 
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of floating the largest vessels at all states of the tic e and at 
all seasons of the year. It is also the port of departure for the 
mail steamers to Japan, China, Australia and New Zealand. 
It is in dailcy communication with Victoria by steamer and 
with all the Pu^ret Sound ports. Burrard'slnlet, Vancouver's nat- 
ural harbor, is eleven miles long by three miles wide, completely 
land locked, and never disturbed by ocean storms. What San 
Francisco on the Pacific and New York on the Atlantic is to 
the United States, or Liverpool to Great Britain, Vancouver 
is to the Dominion of Canada. Midway between Great Britain's 
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rich dependencies India and Australia and the Home 
Country, it cannot be Otherwise than a city of great import- 
ance. And, what with its being the shortest and quickest rcute 
across the American Continent to the Orient, and what with 
the splendid service by rail over the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
supplimented by the fast Pacific Mail Steamers that connect 
with this service, it will certainly grow more and more into 
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fame as its advantages become more fully appreciated. The 
accompanying cut of The Empress of India will indicate the 
class of service the Canadian Pacific Company have introduced 
on the Pacific. 

While we were at Vancouver we stopped at the Oriental 
Hotel. Mr. Thomas, one of the proprietors, is a gentleman 
with whom I had become acquainted twenty years ago when 
he was Superintendent of one of the iron mines near Dover, 
N. J. and I was then his guest when preaching in the neigh- 
borhood. We were made very comfortable at the Oriental, 
and we have no hesitation in recommending it to our friends 
as a comfortable home at very moderate charges. 

The principal hotel in the city, however, is the "Hotel 
Vancouver" erected at great expense by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company. 

It is finely located and of elegant proportions and re- 
membering what I do of the character of the C. P. R. Hotels, 
all along the line, I atn convinced that everything here will be 
found fully in^keeptng with their excellent reputation every- 
where else. I was not, myself, a guest at this house, for the 
reasons I have given, but I was privileged to inspect it, in all 
its arrangements, and found it first-class in every respect. 

We were at Vancouver from Saturday until Tuesday. On 
Sunday morning we attended service at the Harland Street 
Methodist Church. The preacher was Rev. Mr. Maitland who 
preached an excellent sermon from a text in Ezekiel 33: 32 
that I had never heard preached from before. It was this : 
^*And, lo, thou art unto them as a very lovely song of one that 
hath a pleasant voice, and can play well on an instrument : for 
they hear thy words but they do them not." His principal 
object was to show how many people there were in the world 
wao would accept religion so long as it was imparted unto 
them as a pleasure and amusement as the sweet singer or 
skilled musician was acceptable for his ability to entertain, 
but to be a true christian meant more than that, and religion 
meant mqre than that. The morning was itormy but there 
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was a good audience. I was invited by the pastor to preach in 
the evening, which proved to be a pleasant evening, and the 
large and beautiful edifice was filled in every part. I preached 
to what was certainly a very intellectual and earnest people 
from the text "The power of an endless life." 

Monday was spent in riding around the city. We were 
astonished at the rapid growth and development that was 
going on. Vancouver is certainly destined to become a great 
and important place. It has very many fine edifices already; it 
has all the recent electric acquisitions for lighting and trans- 
portation. The contour of the city is such that commanding 
sites can be obtained from almost every part of it, so that 
grand views can be had over the surrounding country. This 
is especially true of the locality where the Hotel Vancouver is 
located. 

We spent Monday evening in making purchases and 
looking around the city. 

On Tuesday, at 2 p. m., we took the steamer for Victoria, 
a sail of eighty four miles across the Gulf of Georgia. We 
went out from Burrard's Inlet past Stanley Park, noted for its 
majestic trees. 

After we got out into the Gulf we found it a little rough 
but we escaped sea-sickness. It was a beautiful sail, especially 
as we drew near to Victoria, where we arrived about eight in 
the evening. We were recommended to the Dominion Hotel, 
and we found it to be a good house, where we had an excellent 
room, good living and polite attention. I speak of these places, 
wherever I find them satisfactory, for I krow it is a gcod deal 
of a convenience to travelers to know where to go with safety 
in a strange place. I ask no favors of them and am not 
under any obligation to any of them. But when 1 
think well of what I see, I say so, and if any good comes of it^ 
they are welcome to it, so long as my friends are satisfied. 
And if they are not, they must not blame me. I don't 
guarantee anything. I only speak of places as they appear to 
me. 
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I am seeking information when I travel and I generally 
try to be sociable. As a result, I often learn and see a great 
deal that otherwise I should fail to know and see, and some- 
times I receive unexpected kindnesses. As, for instance, at this 
house, where the proprietor, Mr. Jones, who has some fine 
horses, seeing that I was interested in the city and its 
surroundings, had one harnessed to a carriage and tcok me a 
twenty mile drive around the country, explaining its topo- 
graphy and pointing out its attractions. This was certainly a 
great act of kindness which I greatly enjoyed and I am pleased 
to take this opportunity of expressing my gratitude. By the 
way, I had a similar experence at the Banff Springs Hotel, 
through the kindness of Mr. Mathews, which I may have 
omitted to mention at the time. But if I did, it will do no 
harm to acknowledge it again, I would rather do it twice than 
not at all. 

We were justly pleased with Victoria. It is a lovely place. 
We spent an afternoon ' boating through a most enchanting 
series of river inlets. In our drives we saw Beacon Hill Park, 

* 

the Straits of St. Juan-de-Fuca, the Olympic Range of Moun- 
tains, with Mt. Baker standing out in bold relief: a picture of 
massive grandeur and magnificence. We passed the wreck of 
the San Pedro, went out to the Gorge, and took in the whole 
aspect of the city from various points of vantage all of which 
combined has led me to believe that Victoria is one of the 
most attractive cities we ever visited. The churches and 
public buildings are elegant. It is really a charming place 
that I wish we could have stayed longer at. 

A circumstance occured, however, very unexpectedly, 
that turned us very suddenly from our prescribed course. We 
were on our way from Vancouver to Seattle, when we stepped 
at Victoria, intending to spend a day or two with our frierd 
Rev, W. P. George, pastor of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Seattle and recently of the Newark Conference. 
Intending to remain there until the Steamer 'Queen'' airived 
on which we intended to take passage for Alaska. We had a 
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letter of introduction in our possession to Captain John Irving 
of the Steamship Islander; who quite unexpectedly to us, was 
about to set sail in a few hours for Alaska. He invited us to 
go with him. We gladly accepted the invitation and went en 
board the same eVening. Of course we did not get to Seattle. 
It will now be our duty to describe what turned out to be 
not only the very best part of our trip, but by far the most 
enjoyable trip we ever took in our lives. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Vameoaver to Alaisil^aL. 



1. The Steamship ' 'Islander," 

2. The Gulf of Georgia, 
8. Vancouver Island, 
4. Alert Bay. 

6. Queen Charlotte Sound, 



6. Through Inland Seas, 

7. Gardner's Inlet, 

8. Granville Channel, 

9. The Skeena River, 
10. Fort Simpson. 



The route taken by "the Islander" on the Alaska trip is 
from Vancouver through Burrards Inlet to the Gulf of Georgia. 
Then due North through the gulf to Cape Mudge on Valdes 
Island. Johnstone Straits are entered by Discovery Psr^sage 
and Queen Charlotte Sound through Broughton Straits. In the 
Sound we get a slight swell from the Pacific Ocean,but we soon 
round the most southerly cape of Calvert Island and the swell 
is over. We pass between Calvert Island and the Mainland 
into Fitzhugh Sound and then enter Queen's Sound by way of 
Lama Passage. We pass through Seaford Channel into 
Milbank Sound where we get another taste of Old Ocean, for 
a brief period. We then successively sail through Finlayson 
Channel, Graham Reach and Fraser Reach and enter Wright 
Sound. Crossing this, we enter Granville Channel and run 
the whole length of it and emerge into Chatham Sound 
through Malacca Passage. After crossing Chatham Sound 
we sight Fort Tongas which is the roost southerly point of 
Alaska. The route taken through Alaskan waters will be 
described in Chapter VIII. 



THE STEAMSHIP "ISLANDER," 

'■Mr boat ii like tU S<a.(ull wblie 
That ikimi o'er itraod tnd •well; 
It look* lo btlgbt, and ealli eo ll|li(, 
And itene tbe ilde lo well, 

Tbe eott wild gale All* out li« (all. 
And wall* It toward! the aea, 

And float! me down from Siika town, 
And brinf 1 me back to thee." 



HE "ISLANDER" a Clyde-built 
.•hip, builtof tteel throughout, with 
twin screwi, is one of the; fleet of 
■teamen plying between Vancouver 
and Alaaka, owned by the Canadian 
Pacific Navigation Company, whote 
^manager is Captain John Irving, who 
is the Commander of the Iilander, 
t have been thankful many time» 
that we tailed on the Iilander 
Instead of the other iteameri that carry paiiengera to Alaaka, 
if, for no other reason, than the location and size of iti grand 
saloon and dining room. From the dining room, which is 
surrounded by large plate glasa windows, perfect and unin- 
terrupted views are obtained at all times of the scenery along 
the route. This is no ordinary baon, I assure you. For when 
the stomach ii craving for the elegant meals that ihe invi- 
gorating sea breezes enable you to enjoy so well, and the mind 
is craving for the enchanting cenery oi mounialn. river, lake, 
cascades, glaciers and every other attraction that abounds, it 
is no easy task to tnake a selection as to which shall be given 
up, if you chance to be sailing on a steamer where the natural 
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attractioas can only be seen while on deck. The chances arc, 
that to be compelled to give up one is to spoil the pleasure 
that would otherwise be derived from the other, because of the 
disappointment arising from that loss. But, with the Islander, 
there is no loss of scenery while enjoying the long and 
pleasant meetings around the table, where every luxury can 
be enjoyed at leisure, and the eye is feasted as well as the body. 
But the Islander has other advantages. The staterooms are 
all on deck and are all lighted by electricity, the grand saloon 
is very spacious, comfortable and elegantly furnished, includ- 
ing piano. 

The Islander makes far more landings than her rivals in 
business, especially at British Columbia ports. Those, alone, 
who have taken the trip, can appreciate the advantage of 
this. 

The Islander generally makes five or six trips to Alaska 
during the Summer months of June, July and August, leaving- 
Victoria in the early morning and Vancouver on arrival of the 
Canadian Pacific Expiess Train from the East on the day of 
sailing. 

Her regular ports of call are Victoria, Vancouver, Alert 
Bay, Fort Rupert, Rivers Inlet, Metlakahtla, Fort Wrangle, 

Fort Simpson, Sitka, Juneau and many places not on the 
regular schedule, including a trip to the Great Muir Glacier 
and its beautiful rival the Taku Glacier. The trip takes about 
two weeks. The fare for the round trip toand from Vancouver 
or Victoria, including meals, staterooms, etc. is only $95. This 
added to $135 from New York to Vancouver and return, makes 
the entire cost of a months travel, of 9000 miles, including 
meals and stateroom for half the time, $230. The Pulroan 
Palace and Sleeping Car costs $20. each way, between Montreal 
and Vancouver, and meals on the train or Restaurants 75 cents- 
each. So it is easy to calculate the entire necessary 
expense. 



6. THE GULF OF GEORGIA. 

"With ane I watcb Ibe mn go dona 
AcroM the great Salt Lake, 
The mountains don their golden cro 
The soaring seagulls circle round. 
The gentle billows break." 




E SAILED away from Vancouver on 
Thursday morning August the iSth 
bound for Alaska. The entrance to 
the Gulf or Straits of Georgia,is through 
Burrard Inlet. 

Leaving the Canadian Pacific 
Docks for Vancouver we headed straight 
for Stanley Park, running so close to 
the shore that we had a fine opportunity 
of seeing some of the great trees for which that park is famous. 
Wreckers were at work, trying to raise the Beaver, which 
was the first steamship that ever rounded Cape Horn. The 
little steamer had been wrecked years ago and abandoned. 
The effort to raise her was being made in order to have her 
taken to the World's Fair at Chicago. 

The scenery around Vancouver Hatbor is very beautiful 
and is seen to best advantage on this voyage. 

Soon after we had passed Vancouver's fine park of stately 
trees we entered the Gulf of Georgia through Burrard Inlet, 
not far from the entrance to Howe Sound. Our course, at 
first, lay straight across the gulf in the direction of Nanalmo, a 
coaling station, on Vancouver Island. But having no occasion 
to stop there on this voyage we bore away to the North on a 
straight course towards Cape Mudge, at the head of the Gulf. 
It was a lovely afternoon, with scarcely a ripple on the 
water, and the sky was as clear and the atmosphere as pure ^s 
they could possibly be. The consequence was, as [we looked 



back, the magnificent cone-like Mount Baker, all covered with 
snow, stood up before us so conspicious and grand that it really 
seemed to be but half a dozen miles away. In point of fact it 
was fifty miles off. It was the most glorious view of a moun- 
tain I ever beheld. Standing alone, and springing right up 
from the sea coast, it is seen in all its glory. Hour after hour we 
had it in uninterrupted view until we were abreast of Texada 
Island and even then, it was only on account of the darkness 
that it was lost to our view. At that time we were 150 miles 
away from it in a straight line. 

Mount Tacoma 156 miles away was also visible to the 
naked eye when we first entered the gulf, and for a long time 
afterwards I could discern it through my marine glass. 

Soon after starting a good natured young Englishman, one 
of the Ship-stewards, came around to the stern of the boat, 
where we were sitting watching Mount Baker, and dumping 
something into the sea, opened conversation as follows **Many 
a ton of provisions thrown into the sea on these trips. Got 
every fruit of the season on board. What we're going to do 
with it all I don't know, never be eaten in two voyages." 
"Well Joe" said I, **We*ll do the best we can to help you get 
rid of it, but we won't undertake to eat it all." 

What Joe said about the fruit was confirmed by great 
abundance and variety of not only fruit but every luxury that 
could be desired. Not only did we have abundance with us, 
but wherever we stopped and anything new or fresh in he way 
of a luxury was procurable, the chief steward was sure to buy 
it and very soon have it on the table. 

Soon after we got out in the open gulf, we began to see 
great whales spouting their fountains of waier into the air, and 
lashing with their tails the waters around them unto foam. 
Mr. Cunningham, who, by the way, was quite a character, of 
whoim we shall often have to speak in reciting the incidents of 
the voyage, for he was a most genial companion and being a 
resident of Port Essington on the border of British Columbia 
and Alaska, was an authority on all questions pertaining to 
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the people and places we visited, came on deck with his gun, 
and the very first shot he put a bullet through the tail of a 
huge whale, which caused him to perform some acrobatic 
feats that would have been a feature in any circus. 

On our left hand, a few miles away, we couid see the city 
of Nanaimo on Vancouver Island. Between Nanaimo and the 
Pacific Ocean, many high mountains could be seen on the 
island; while on the right hand, the whole range of the Cascades 
presented an imposing appearance having their peaks all 
covered with snow; and grandest of all, as we looked backward, 
was Mount Baker. 

A little to the North, on the mainland, was the little 
Indian villiage of Seechelt, where the Sunday School of the 
Vancouver Methodist Church in which I had preached on the 
previous Sunday, were having a picnic. We could see them on 
the shore; and calling the attention of Captain Irving to the 
people and the circumstance. He said **Should you like to 
land for a few minutes?** **Very much,'* said I. *'A11 right 
then, off we go," Changing, at once, the course of the steamer, 
and heading towards the pretty bay upon the shore of which 
the little huts of the Indians had been erected, the anchor was 
dropped one half mile out, on account of the shallow water in 
the bay and there being no proper landing place. Then the 
sailors manned the lifeboats and as many as desired to go 
were lowered into them. This was by no means an easy task 
on account of the heavy swell, which had been imperceptible 
while the big steamer was in motion, but which was strong 
enough to throw the lifeboats up and down by the side of the 
steamer as though they had been so many egg shells. 

Notwithstanding this, quite a good many of the passengers 
availed themselves of the novel experience of being thus landed. 
It was equally difficult to get ashore on account of the tide and 
the shallow water, but it was at length accomplished in safety 
amid lots of fun. 

While this was going on, the excursion party had been 
taken off in boats to their steamer before we could get near 
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enough to make ourselves known, but it was more on account 
of seeing the Indian Villiage than anything else that we had 
gone ashore. 

Whatever had been the case while the white people from 
Vancouver were ashore I don't know, but by the time we 
landed there was not a human being to be seen in the place. 
The Sunday School folks had returned to their steamer and 
every Indian had retired to his hut or some other hiding place. 
However, Mrs. Harris was one of our party, and as she could 
talk the Chinook Languge and being well known among the 
Indians, as her Father Sir James Douglas, had been Governor 
of British Columbia, she readily obtained access to one of the 
dwellings and some Indian Squaws came out and were intro- 
duced to Captain Irving and the rest of us. 

The Captain requested that his friends might be permitted 
to look into the church, which was a much more attractive 
looking building than any other in the village — in fact it was 
of more value than all the other buildings put together. They 
were very superstitious and hesitated a long time before they 
consented to have the church opened. However, they 
consented at length, and we went in accompaned by several 
Indians. 

The church is really a very fine structure and presents an 
imposing appearance from the water and is a conspicuous land- 
mark. The interior, which was much smaller than we 
had supposed from the outside, had seats for only about a 
hundred. It is highly ornamental, contains numerous images 
and pictures, and is elaborately decorated after the style of the 
Roman Catholic Churches, which I believe to be the religion 
of these Indians. 

Some Indians, less scrupulous about the sacredness of the 
place than zealous for the disposal of their trinkets, stood at 
the door. Being called into the vestibule by a lady of our 
party from Washington, D. C. who wished to make a purchase, 
the Indian merchant man responded. Whereupon, the Indians, 
who were showing us the church, instantly hurried us all out 
with a great splutter and excitement, which our interpreter 
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said was on account of the business going on. Saying *Hhat 
the house of God wat no place for trading." We were reminded 
of our Saviour driving out the money changes from the temple 
at Jerusalem. And could not help but note the difference in 
the ideas regarding the sacredness of a church held by the 
Indians of Seechelt from the ideas that prevail among many 
of the church members in our own country. Would not the 
world at large have greater reverence for the churches if pro- 
fessing christians had greater reverence for them? 

On our way down to the boats that lay on the beach, which 
by the way, was as lovely a little beach as any one could wish 
to see, we met an Indian with a wheelbarrow full of fish, he 
had taken from his conoe in which he had been fishing, and 
which he was in this manner conveying to his heme. What 
fisherman goes out on our rivers, with handsome rod, and silken 
line, and artificial fly, who is under the necessity of wheeling 
home his catch ? Whoever desires to lead a life devoid of care 
and responsibility, with little or no necessity to work, sur- 
rounded by natures loveliness, and best climate, and where the 
sea, the land, and the air contribute abundantly the fish, the 
flesh and the fowl, let him go to Seechelt and be as the Indians 
of British Columbia. 

After this interesting visit to Seechelt we were rowed 
back to the Islander, and in a little while was steaming away 
towards Texada Island. At six o'clock we all met around the 
• table in the spacious Dining Saloon. This room has large 
windows, low down on both sides, so that we lost none of the 
fine scenery while we were eating. This was fortunate for one 
does not like to miss grand scenery even while eating. And 
the pleasant and intelligent compaiiy you usually meet with 
on such excursions, and the tempting luxuries that are bounti- 
fully provided, make the hours spent at the table very delightful 
ones, especially where you are not hurried to get back to the 
deck for fear of missing the scenery. 

This splendid dining room on the Islander is a most im- 
portant feature to be taken into account when selecting a 
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steamer on which to take a trip to Alaska and this was very 
noticeable when, later on, we fell in with '^the Queen/' a steamer 
belonging to another company, and compared her dining room 
with ours. We happened to spend a night together in the 
harbor at Juneau, Alaska; and the Queen's passengers came on 
board the Islander to hold a Social Concert, and have dancing, 
because of its more spacious room. When they saw the 
windows of our dining room from which the surrounding 
country could be so beautifully surveyed they fretted a gcod 
deal because they had to lose so much of the scenery during 
the hours they were in their Dining room. 

After supper we went out on deck. The evening was very 
pleasant, but few cared to put on extra coats or shawls. 
Mount Baker was still a very conspicuous feature and as we 
were abreast of Texada Island, very near to the fiftieth 
parallel,, any one can see for themselves, on a map, what the 
distance is; I make it 150 miles. But said one of the officers 
of the ship, you could easily see it for another 50 miles but 
for the darkness. 

The great peaks, all covered with snow, on the right, are the 
Cascades, Many other peaks, on Vancouver Island, towered 
from 7000 to 8000 feet high, among them Mounts Victoria, 
Albert Edward and Alexandria, named after the principal 
members of the Royal Family of Great Britain. Numerous 
islands in the channel between Texada and Vancouver Islands 
lent additional attraction to the surroundings. These were all 
covered with luxuriant shrubbery and majestic fir trees. Far 
away to the West the setting sun gilded the mountain tops 
with glory and painted the sky with gorgeous colors, and 
seemed to set on fire the waves of the rippling sea. 

The twilight lingers long in these northern latitudes ard 
we were loth to leave the steamer's deck until a late hour. A 
few privileged passengers were permitted to sit on the 
bridge used by the Captain or the First Officer which ever 
might be navigating the ship. Here we spent many pleasant 
hours together. As this was right in front of the Steamer 



occasional head winds would drive us to the stern or behind 
the huge smoke stacks where it was shady and warm. In 
stormy weather we found shelter in the Pilot House, where we 
could see through the windows. In this way our kind hearted 




Captain afiorded me and my friends every facility for observ- 
ing the scenery and that is why I have been enabled to make 
such extensive observations. Morover I had the special 



pririlej(e of \u% own room on <\n<:k wUnre I could contmlt the 
Unltff I St4t«« CniJt Pilot Ch'4rti at all tim^'* mid know juut 
where we were. 

My fftmlly of three had two outride utateroom*, with large 
window*, %o we could »ee the country tolerably well on a moon- 
light night while lying in our berthi^. Many a time, when 
i»'4Hing through the narrow channeU alwayn hemmed in by 
lofty mountain! on both »ide» all covered with shrubbery, moft» 
or tall tree»« the luxuriant foliage would almost tweepour 
windown a» we glided paftt the perpetual moving panorama 
By night it wan a fairy ncene, by day it wai a paradise, 

At 8 o'clock p, m, we had La^queh fftland on our port ^ide 
and Texada on the starboard. During the night we panned 
Cape Mudge, entered llincovery f'at»»age, where the Britiiih 
Man of War, War»pite, had struck the rock* a few dayi before^ 
paftved through Seymour Narrows, between Valderft Uland and 
Vancouver Uland, paftfted the Thurlow I»landi», ran through 
Johnstone Strait*, of which I am enabled to furnl»h a view* 
At five in the morning Captain Irving came tomy doorandcallrd 
me up to tee the %unri%e. The »ight waft one that waft beauti- 
ful beyond deftcription and f fthalt not attempt it. We were 
then off Malcomb Uland, at the entrance to f^ueen Charlotte 
Sound, While we were at breakfaftt we reached Alert Bay^ 
which waft the firftt regular fttop after leaving Vancouver ; the 
one at Seechelt having been made for our ftpecial enjoyment. 

Alert Biy tft near the northern tn<i of Vancouver Uland. 
Before deftcribing the ftcene* we witneftfted there, let me ftay a 
few wordft abriut Vancouver fftland for it haft been our confttant 
compinion on the left hand all the way ftince we left Vancouver 

a VANCOaVKR ISLAND, 



Roil«<l o'fff (hi; hilU ihfAt UwfA w«iy; 

fCinch ftnowy p^ttk, ff4/-.h Hiniy «plrff, 

W4« b4thff<l in f\'tt9(\n (fi Mvlnf hrft, 

Th« ffttky nufumiin, •plif urtii f^n(, 

Korm^rl (urf«t, flom« or hnu\ttmf.iit. 

Of n^mmfni tuniMtititWy »r( 

WUh cup(9\n or mininfAi, 

Th*J wnfidttrnr'n tfytt coul^J har^Ay viftw 

Th« •iimm«r h««v^ri** M\tUmn hlu^; 

%ft witniinrtfun witrl, ih^ whok m\nht d^^m 

Till ntjtnMry tfi hi4\ry tifP/Atn *'^Hin Wai/ikh Hctytr. 
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It is on Vancouver Island that Victoria the capital of 
British Columbia is located, at the extreme southerly end. 
From Victoria to the most northerly end of the island, a few 
miles above Alert Bay, the distance is 275 miles. The island 
has many lofty mountains on which the eternal snows abide, it 
has many beautiful lakes and inlets, it is rich in coal, minerals 
and timber, it has a railway from Victoria to Nanaimo and 
Wellington, and a number of important towns and naval 
stations. It lies in the Pacific Ocean, and is bounded on the 
West and North by the Ocean, on the South by the Strait of 
Juan de Fuca and on the East by the Gulf of Georgia and the 
narrow channels called Discovery Passage and Johnstone and 
Broughton Straits. 

Discovery Passage runs between Vancouver and Valdez 

Islands. It begins at Cape Mudge and ends at Nodale's 

Channel which connects with Bute Inlet. This is at the 

beginning of the Thurlow Islands opposite Chatham Point. At 

Cape Mudge, on Valdez Island, there is an Indian Reservation 

and village where Rev. J. W. Galloway is the Missionary to 

the Indians. I met this gentleman on board the Steamship 

"Cutch" in Vancouver Harbor, just as he was about to sail for 

his Mission field. He promised then to send me an account of 

his work. Last September I received from him a long letter, 

with a chart of the waters and islands around Cape Mudge 

which he made expressly for me. He tells me that he is a 

native of Yorkshire, England and that he began his mission 

work in this country at Dyer's Bay, Ontario, in 1891 and went 

out to cape Mudge in June 1892 to labor among the Indians of 

British Columbia. The tribe he is trying to civilize and 

evangelize is the "Laich kull-tachs" pronounced *'Yacultaws.'* 

There is about 1200 on the reservation. They are very de- 
graded and immoral and very troublesome. This is the first 
time any Missionary has ever visited these people. 

The Wesleyan Missionary Society has established a 
mission school for the education of the Indian children and a 
new building is just completed together with the Missionary's 
house. A new church is also about to be erected. 
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He says Valdez Island is pretty well settled down towards 
the Southern part. The Northern part is mountainous, with 
copper ore in abundance. Several veins can be seen from the 
water just below Seymour Narrows. Much good land is to be 
found on the island. Here are some of the large trees of 
British Columbia, 250 feet high, having a circumference of 20 
feet, fifteen feet from the base. 

Beyond the reservation, according to the char.t sent to me 
by Rev. Mr. Galloway, is Quathiaski Cove, in the mouth of 
which is an island, across the passage on Vancouver Island 
and opposite Quathiaski Cove is the mouth of Campbell River. 
Gowland Harbor comes next on Valdez Island. As is i o often 
the case in these waters, an island lies like a tongue in the 
mouth of this harbor. We then came to the Copper Cliffs, 
before alluded to, they are opposite Duncan Bay on Vancouver 
Island. The tide runs twelve miles an hour through Discovery 
Passage and even faster through the Seymour Narrows. So it 
requires a skilled navigator and we had one in Captain Irving, 
who is always on deck at such times. 

Seymour Narrows begin at about where Valdez Island is 
the widest; at a point on Vancouver Island called Race 
Point, and opposite to which there is a logging camp known 
as Grants on Valdez Island. 

We pass on the right Plumper Bay and Deep Water Bay 
while passing through Seymour Narrows. Chatham Point is 
passed on the left, Nodale's Channel branches off to the right 
from Chatham Point, separating Valdez Island from Thurlow 
Island. 

We now enter Johnstone Strait which separates Vancouver 

Island from the Thurlow and other islands by a channel from 
one to two miles wide and 55 miles in length, extending in a 
southwesterly direction from Nodales Channel to Cracroft 
Island. The shore on both sides is high and rugged, especially 
to the southward where a range of mountains rise abruptly 
from the sea with summits 2000 to 5000 feet high. The water 
is very deep all along by Thurlow Islands, in some places no 
bottom was found when tested by a 900 foot line. 
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Seven miles from Chatham Point is Knox Bay on Thurlow 
Island. Beyond Knox Bay the Thurlow shore is nearly 
straight for 6 miles. Eden Point is the North-West extreme 
of Thurlow Island, bold and cliffy and forms the Southern \ 
headland of the entrance to Chancellor Channel which 
seperates Thurlow Island from Hardwich Island. 
^ From this point Johnstone Strait becomes wider and so 
continues except where islands intervene. Its width is now 
about two miles. Helmeken Island, one and a half miles long 
and half a mile wide lies two or three miles beyond Eden 
Point and is in the middle of the channel. It rises to 200 feet 
and the passage on each side of it is about half a mile 
wide. The northern passage is called Currant Passage and 
the southern Race Passage. This latter is the one generally 
taken. Westward from Camp Point, the Vancouver shore is 
almost straight for four or five miles. It then forms an 
opening known as Salmon Bay. To the left is the Prince of 
Wales Range. Continuing along Johnstone Straits we have 
Blinkinsop Bay on the right opposite which, on Vancouver 
Island is the Newcastle Range. Then comes Pt. Neville on 
the right. A few miles beyond Mt. Palmerston, 5000 feet high, 
is on the left. The Adams River, is on the left, opposite 
Havannah Channel. This separates the mainland from 
Cracroft Island. Port Harvey, is on Cracroft Island, next to 
Havannah Channel. Then comes Hanson Island on the right. 
The South-western headland of Johnstone Strait is Ella Point, 
here the strait is about a mile and a half wide. Broughton 

Strait comes next. It connects Johnstone Strait with Queen 

Charlotte Sound, and is about 15 miles long. It narrows off 

considerably from East to West, beginning with a width 

of four miles it becomes reduced to one at the western outlet. 

It is 600 feet deep at the Eastern entrance and of course much 

deeper in its narrower parts. It separates Vancouver Island 

from Malcolm Island. Beaver Cove is at the entrance on the 

Vancouver Coast. The shores are high and bold. 
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Three miles to the South-west from Beaver Cove, 
a mountain with a remarkable conical peak, 3000 feet high 
attracts attention. Opposite Cormorant Island, which we pass 
on the right, five miles South-west of Lewis Point on the 
Vancouver Shore, is the mouth of the Nimpkish River. Port 
McNeill is on Vancouver Island a few miles East of Pulteney 
Point on the South-west corner of Malcomb Island. Directl]^ 
opposite Green Islet is Alert Bay on the Southen shore of 
Cormorant Island. The South-west headland of this bay is a 
yellow bluff. The bay is half a mile deep North and South 
and nearly a mile wide. 



4. ALERT BAY. 

' *rve traveird about a bit in my time, 
And of troubles I've seen a few, 
But I've found it best in every clime 
To paddle my own canoe. 

My wants are small, I care not at all 

If my debts are paid when due; 
I drive away strife in the ocean of life, 

While I paddle my own canoe. 

I have no wife to bother my life. 

No lover to prove untrue, 
But the whole day long, with a laugh and a song 

I paddle my own canoe 

I rise with the lark, and from daylight till dark 

I do what I have to do; 
I'm careless of wealth, if I have only health 

To paddle my own canoe. 

'Tis well on a friend now and then to depend 
That is, if you've proved him true; 

But you'll find it better by far in the end 
To paddle your own canoe. 

To borrow is dearer by far than to buy, 

A maxim, though old, still true; 
You never will sigh, if you only will try 

To paddle your own canoe. 

If a hurricane rise in the mid-day skies, 

And the sun is lost to view^ 
Move steadily by, with a steadfast eye, 

And paddle your own canoe. 



The dalsiei that spring in ihe blight green fields 

Arc blooming so sweei (or you; 
So hope for ihe best and diive care from your breait. 

While you paddle your onn canoe. 

And love your neighbor as yourself 

While the world you go traveling through. 

And never sit down nilh a tear or a (rovin. 
But paddle your own canoe." 

When t was a boy, in Oid England, I used to often hear 
this song in ihe streets, it was then very popular not alone for 
the words but on account of the tune. When we entered the 
harbor at Alert Bay and I saw the Indians paddiing about in 




I 



I their canoes it brought back to my mind those days gone bye. 
There are some who cannot bear to think of the past. And no 

! for with most people ihey are days associated 

the presence of loved ones no longer at home. A lady used lo 

sing an old song very sweetly, that was a favorite with hei 

k husband, who is now dead, as are all her children. Circum- 
stances had so changed with her that she could never 
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wards sing that song. Being asked to do so, instead of 
complying, she wrote some beautiful words in response to the 
repeated invitations, some of which are worth remembering. 

"Oh. ask me not! to days long gone 
Those pleasure sounds belong: 
Some memory wakes with every tone, 
I dare not sing that song. 

To ears, that now no more can hear, 
To spirits that have fled — 
I've sung that song, to those most dear, 
Deep loved and early dead. 

And one, who heeds my voice no more — 
To him those notes belong! 
E'en now mine eyes are running o'er 
How can I sing that song! 

There are others who are never so happy as when they 
are thinking of the past and never so happy as when they are 
wandering about the haunts of their childhood, andthe hallowed 
places made dear to us by the associations of early days, and 
when we return and find the changes they have undergone it 
causes pain and sorrow and they are no longer to us what 
they once were. 

This has been beautifully expressed by Eliza Cook, in her 
sweet poem **the Old Mill Stream," a few verses, only, of 
which I can find room for here. 

''Beautiful streamlet! how precious to me 

Was the green swarded paradise watered by thee; 

I dream of thee still, as thou wert in my youth, 

Thy meanderings haunt me with freshness and truth. 

I had heard of full many a river of fame, 

With wide-rolling flood and its classical name; 

But the Thames of Old England, the Tiber of Rome, 

Could not peer with the mill streamlet close to my home 

Beautiful streamlet! I dream of thee still, 

Of thy pouring cascade and the ticktacking mill; 

Thou livest in memory, and will not depart. 

For the waters seemed blent with the streams of my heart. 

Home of my youth! if I go to thee now, 
None can remember my face or my brow: 
None can remember the sunny-faced child, 
That played by the water mill joyous and wild. 
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The aged who laid their thin hands on my head 
To smooth my dark shining curls, rest with the dead; 
The young, who partook of my sports and my glee, 
Can see naught but a wandering stranger in me. 

Beautiful streamlet! I sought thee again, 
But the changes that marked thee awakenM deep pain. 
Desolation had reigned, thou wert not as of yore- 
Home of my childhood I'll see thee no more! 

I have no dought these feelings prevail even in the savage 
breast and now that the white man has began to visit the 
Indians retreats a few years will change the whole aspect of 
Alert Bay now so singularly attractive because of its natural 
beauty and primitive loveliness. 

The first place we went to on landing was the Indian 
Burying Ground. To get there we walked about half a mile 
around the sandy shore of as lovely a bay as ever was seen. 
The birds and butterflies were out in great numbers. 

Shells and alga lay mingled with the sand and pebbles. 
Within ten yards of the water's edge, a gently sloping bank 
fell back to the wild raspberry and currant bushes and these 
in turn fell back to the forest that covered the slopes of the 
high hills. This bank on which we walked was soft as a 
carpet of velvet, for the moss, clover and wild flowers grew 
thick upon it. The cool breeze that blew like a gentle zephyr 
over the blue waters of the sound tempered the summer sun 
on this August day and made walking a delight. Everybody 
came ashore except Miss Skidmore, the famous traveler whose 
books are in all the great libraries. 

This lady had met with a painful accident at Bantf having 
broken her collar-bone through being thrown from her horse. 
She had the bone ^et and pluckily started the next day for 
Vancouver to take the steamer. I had a conversation with her 
as she came on board, but from that time she had to keep in the 
stateroom and never appeared again on deck during the whole 
voyage. For the reason that the bone repeatedly got dis- 
placed andhad to be reset after we reached Fort Simpson. This 
necessitated the engagement of a physician there to accompany 



her throughout the trip. This was a great disappointment to 
many of us, for Miss Skidmore was a most charming conver- 
sationist, a great traveler and the author of the best book on 
Alaska that has ever been written. She was also well ac- 
quainted with the route and the manners and customs of the 
people, for she had spent several weeks among them, and 
had a little house built for the special use of herself 
and servant at the base of the Muir Glacier in order to 
watch the wonderful glacial action. My wife spent con- 
siderable time with her in her stateroom and was often 
charmed with her cheerfull company notwithstanding her 
great disappointment at not being able to go about. The 




pleasant location of these staterooms was a great boon to her 
for she could throw open her door and have a full view of the 
scenery on the one side of the ship. Mrs Hughes of 
Washington, D, C. was Miss Skidmore's traveling companion 
and the two ladies were intending to sail for Japan as soon as 
we got back to Vancouver. This was not found practicable 
however when we reached there, on account of the attention 
Miss Skidmore's fractured arm required. The collar-bone had 
to be reset and for this she was compelled to tarry in Victoria 
until the next steamer sailed when she fully hoped and intended 
to go on. When we got back to Vancouver we left her 
cherishing these hopes. And I have since learned they were 
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reiilized. Well, as I was saying, we all went ashore at Alert 
Bay, and nearly all walked around the bay to the Indian 
Cemetery, for we had been attracted by the curiously painted 
whales, and other emblems of their tribes, that could be seen 
in the distance as we sailed into the bay. 

Most of the graves were enclosed in boards over which 
was a canvass covering. On many of the graves were wooden 
hobby horses waiting to convey the spirit of the departed to 
the happy hunting grounds whenever the time comes to make 
the journey. 

These Indians belong to the Nimpkish Tribe. Every 
member of the tribe has his proper grade and so has every 
member of the family, each have their own seat and there is no 
deviation from this from one generation to another. The Totem 
Poles are to them what the headstones and tombstones are 
to us. They are put up where the chief lived and died and its 
grandeur indicates the dignity of the man. A few years ago 
they would indicate their esteem for the dead chief by sacri- 
ficing three or more slaves and sticking the pole in the dust 
of the ashes. They are divided into four distinct families — the 
Eagles, Crows, Wolves and Fin Back Whales. 

We happened to reach Alert Bay at the time of their Great 
Feast. All the chiefs were there. First one and then another 
gave a party. They wanted apples for the feast the day that 
we arrived and they came to the steamer and bought all they 
could get. The Captain called my attention to some squaws 
who had been pawning their blankets to buy apples with the 
money. They are very superstituous arfd very much afraid of a 
Kodack. Our passengers made many fruitless attempts to get 
their pictures. But they would instantly detect the Kodack 
and cover up their faces as if they feared some evil result. 

At the tolling of the bell, by the Indian Commissioner, 
^very Indian in the town responded. They came from all 
directions, yoling and old, male and female. The chiefs also 
came. Many of them had nothing more than a blanket to 
cover their nakedness, many had painted faces and most all 
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were curiously adorned with rings, beads, skins and shells. 
They sat down on the dock in groups according to their rank. 
All the children, to the number of about 75, sat together in a 
group. They numbered in all, young and old, about 200. 

Captain Irving had requested the Commissioner to call 
them together to afford the Islander's passengers an oppor- 
tunity of seeing them. 

They were asked to sing for us and dance. The musicians 
were got together for the band. It consisted of a plank 
which two Indians held up while eight or ten others beat it 
with sticks. They had also a gong and a sort of brass tam- 
bourine. They first sang to this music in general chorus. 
Then one came out with painted face and began to dance, he 
was soon accompanied by a squaw, also painted. She was 
covered all over with a costly robe to which was attached 
scores of ermine skins, about the size of a weasel skin. She 
had many bells on, and her headdress was a crown of arrows. 
These arrows stood straight up forming a hollow round space 
above the head which was filled with eagle's down plucked 
from the eagle's breasts. This floated out as they danced and 
was carried by the wind in every direction. 

A long Pow Wow was then held which we could not under- 
stand but their interpreter informed us that the Chief had 
said. **They wanted to make everything pleasant for us and 
they hoped we would enjoy it. They wished to have the 
Captain — the big man, called out." Captain Irving then 
addressed them saying "We have been greatly pleased, and 
we will always be your friends whenever we come to your 
country." 

They then said they would show us the kind of dance, 
they had whenever they made a chief. At that stage, Mr. 
Pidcock, the Indian agent, came and wanted to stop the 
dancing on the ground that it was demoralizing to the 
Indians, inasmuch as it was reminding them of their barbarous 
customs which the government was teaching them to give up. 
They answered, through their interpreter, that **when white 
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man stopped his dance it was time enough to stop them." 
Another said **They ought to have their dance for so dis- 
tinguished a company." Captain Irving replied "The people 
have come from a far country and desire to see them dance." 

Three dancers then came out, representatives from three 
different places within the same tribe, each having a different 
and peculiar dress representing their court dress. All 
however had painted faces and their robes covered with 
hundreds of white buttons, foxes tails and ermine skins, and 
the characterstic arrow head-dress filled with eagle's 
down. 

After this the the Captain passed around the hat, from 
which he took $31.50 and handed it to the chief. This news 
was quickly transmitted to the whole tribe. Their excitement 
knew no bounds. They yelled and shouted, leaped and clapped 
their hands : men, women and children alike. The chief wa# 
greatly delighted and said 'Hhey would dance again, make the 
fur fly and do it up in style." First two little boys and girls 
came out amid great excitement among both the Indians and 
our party. TMey did nothing remarkable to cause this great 
excitement. The boys made some grotesque faces and per- 
formed some queer antics which caused ^le Indians to screech 
and yell until they were hoarse. I have thought since that 
probably these were young princes and princesses and the 
shout was occasioned more on account of their dignity than 
to any particular merit they possessed as dancers. 

After them came an Indian and Squaw, with robes on, 
covered all over with rattle snake skins and bells. Two boys 
joined them, wearing horrible looking masks, their bodies 
were tied up in sacks to their necks. Then a number of 
Indians came out with guns, and bows and arrows, and went 
through many manoeuvers, as if hunting game^ 

The interpreter said to us **that was the way they used to 
do a few years ago, kill one another with guns, and bows and 
arrows. White man came around and told them to stop it. 
Now they don't kill one another no more." 
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bur Captain replied ''White people was their friends and 
if they kept the law they would be all right and that white 
people ought to stop their dance before the natives." 

They finished up by a general dance in which a number of 
the Indians crammed their head gear full of the eagle's down, 
instantly the whole atmosphere, far and wide, was completely 
filled with the down. It looked just like snow for all the 
world, as it came down upon us and covered us over as white 
with feathers as though we had just come through one of the 
severest snow storms. The ground all around was covered 
with it. They must have used up the down from the breasts 
of scores of eagles. 

We stopped at Alert Bay just three hours. By lo a. m. we 
were all on board again and sailed away on our journey. We 
•called here again on our return journey and saw more of the 
Indians at Alert Bay. 

The northern shore of Broughton Strait to the northward 
of Ledge Point and. Cormorant Island is formed by the 
southern shore of Malcolm Island. The island is 13 1-2 miles 
long and about 2 wide. Donegal Head is the eastern 
extremity. Seven ipiles beyond is Dickinson Point connected 
by a bar with Heddington Island. Just west of this point is 
Rough Bay. Five miles beyond is Pulteney Point, the south- 
western extremity of Malcoln Island. Fort Rupert and 
Dillon Point are beyond on Vancouver Island. 

It had been a little foggy all the morning while we were 
at Alert Bay, but before we sailed away it became perfectly 
clear and the lofty peaks of the Cascades were seen to fine 
effect on the right. There was snow on the higher summits of 
the mountains on Vancouver Island. There are many small 
islands in Alert Bay and there is a regular archipelago of them 
all along with many bold promontories,, peninsulas, bays and 
inlets. 

Our object point was River's Inlet but before we reached 
there we were detained by fog and had some adventures. 



SJUKEN CHARLOTTE SOUND. 

"A calm so stitl— 'twas only stirred 
By the wild wing of passing biid. 
Or trout and salmon in their play, 
Scattering around the startled spray: 

Or cctio wafiiDg from each monntain, 
The iow glad gush of bursting fountain.' 



T THE beginning of Queen Char- 
I lotte Sound arc many islands. 

The peaks of the Cascade Range, 

on the right, are seen for many a 

all covered with snow. The 

- in the sound is as smooth as 

glass, not a ripple is upon it, and yet 

we are facing the open Pacific, North 

of Vancouver Island, with nothing 

i to break the ocean swell. Looking 

back, the higher hills of Vancouver Island are all covered 

with snow. We can trace the Cascade Range for a distance of 

fully 75 miles. 

We were now fairly out in the open sea, but a dense fog 
coming in from the ocean caused us to run into a bay in 
Shadwell Passage to anchor. Here there was no fog. Just as 
we came to anchor, several Indians were seen in the distance 
in their canoes making straight for the ship. They proved to 
have been halibut fishing and they came to the ship side lo 
dispose of their catch to the steward of the Islander. As we 
looked over the side of the steamer into their canoes it was 
seen they had all had good catches. Many tine halibut, 
weighing from 25 to 75 pounds apiece, were lying at the 
bottom of the boats. It was as much as a strong Indian could 
do to lift one of them over the gang rail. They offered them 
for sale at twenty-five cents each; but for one monster, 
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weighing near a hundred pounds, the steward gave them $i.oo. 

I remarked to the Captain, that 'Mt looked like a good 
place to catch fish." He said, ''Would you like to go/' I said, 
**Yes, if you are going to remain here long." He said **We 
shall probably have to lay here all night en account of the 
fog." He commanded the boatswain to let down a lifeboat, 
and called for two sailors to man it and take me out. My 
little boy, Frank, wanted to go along and we took him. 
They rowed out in the direction of an island about two miles 
away where there was a rocky coast. When we got there, we 
found the tide was running very strong around the cliffs, and 
the breakers were leaping over the sunken rocks in wild and 
turbulent waves, and there was much sea-weed. We tried to 
fish but the boat drifted so it became necessaiy to pull to the 
shore of the island to find something heavy for an anchor. 
When this was secured we selected a likely spot near the rocks 
and let down the anchor. The rope broke and we lost the 
anchor and went drifting among the rocks in a somewhat 
alarming style. We tried to fish, but the current was so strong 
we could not get the line to the bottom. Just then the fog, 
out to sea, lifted; and the captain blew the whistle of the 
Islander to call us back to the ship as he had concluded to 
proceed on the voyage now that he had a clear course across 
the sound. 

As the course lay somewhat in the direction we were in, 
the Captain did not wait for us, but siait(d the Islander, and 
by the time we met she had considerable headway. The 
sailors handled the lifeboat skillfully, but I was a little 
nervous to observe them heading the boat as though they 
were about to cross the bow of the great steamer near enough 
to touch while she was at half speed. But just at the right 
moment they gave the lifeboat a sharp turn, put her broad- 
side on to the Islander, and kept rowing; and while both were 
running broadside on ropes and davits were brought into 
play and we were picked up bodily, lifeboat and all, and 
hauled up the side of the steamer without coming lo a stop; a 
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proceeding that brought all the passengers on deck to that 
side of the vessel and reminded me very much of the way the 
Atlantic Steamers pick up their pilots, loo miles or so out to 
sea, without including their boat however. 

When we had proceeded a few miles we began to feel the 
ocean swell a little but no one was seasick. I stayed out on 
the upper deck until about lo o'clock and then retired for 
the night. In the morning, I was on deck by six o'clock and 
found the steamer lying at anchor in Safety Cove, off Calvert 
Island, on account of the fog. I tried to fish with a lo fathom 
line, but there being 19 fathoms of water I could do no good, 
as the fish keep near the bottom. While, here, let me describe 
the physical features of Queen Charlotte Sound. 

Consulting the **Coast Pilot" to which I had access in the 
Captains room I find that '*this extensive arm of the sea 
connects the inner channels north of Vancouver Island with 
the Pacific Ocean. Under this name are generally included 
the waters between Vancouver Island on the south, Malcolm 
and Numas Islands on the east, the mainland to Cape Caution 
on the north-east and north and westward between 
Vancouver Island and the parallel of Cape Cautire in the 
meridian of 128 degrees, 30 minutes west. Its length east 
aad west being 50 n)iles with a width of from 10 to 25 miles." 



a. THROUGH INLAND SEAS. 

* 'Onward, behind the hill would peep 
A narrow inlet, still and deep. 
Affording scarce such breadth of brim 

As served the wild duck's brood to swim/' 

From Alert Bay there are two nearly parallel passages to 
Queen Charlotte Sound. The one is called Goletas Channel 
and the other New Channel. Goletas Channel extends from 
Duval Point to Cape Commerall, along the northern shore of 
Vancouver Island for 22 miles, with a breadth of about two 
miles and a depth of from 500 to 1200 feet. To the northward 
of the Goletas Channel and seperated from it by a number of 
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islands is New Channel. This was the one taken by the 
Islander. It is thirteen miles long and from two to four 
miles wide and is a perfectly clear passage to the open waters 
of Queen Charlotte Sound. We ran through New Channel 
and started to cross Queen Charlotte Sound but the fog drove 
us to take shelter around Galiano and Hope Islands in 
Shadwell Passage. After the fog lifted and the fishing adven- 
ture in the open boat we crossed over to Cape Calvert on 
Calvert Island and again took shelter on account of the fog in 
Safety Cove; where, as I said before, I found the Islander at 
anchor when I came on deck in the early morning. 

The fog began to lift about 9 o'clock and by half past we 
weighed anchor and cautiously felt our way among the islands, 
sometimes coming to a stop because of the fog, which shortly 
all cleared away and revealed to us the presence of most 
charming scenery of which we were not aware until the fog 
lifted. 

Calvert Island is just opposite Addenbrook Point, on the 
mainland. We entered the inlet between that point and 
Penrose Island and made our way up Schooner Passage to 
River's Inlet. The passage is very deep and narrow. In 
some places there was only just room for the Islander to pass. 
Our passengers were shooting young eagles, as they sal in 
their nests in the trees that hung right over our heads. 

Hundreds of wild ducks were swimming about in the 
narrow inlet, and we would take them by surprise as we 
rounded some island or promontory point. 

I sat on the bridge with the Captain all through here. 
And what with the magnificence of the scenery and the 
numerous birds on the islands or floating in the stream, what 
with the excitement of the young men on board who were busy 
shooting them from the deck of the steamer, what with the 
salmon leaping out of the water in every direction, what with 
the magnificent Cascade Range in the fore front, snow clad 
summits of which were ever and anon being revealed 
through frequent openings in the island heights around 
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which we were passing. I think this was the most charming 
of the many Inland Seas through which we had as yet passed. 

The islands were covered with beautiful fir trees from the 
waters edge to the tops of the highest hills. The pass, so 
narrow and tortuous was indented with frequent latteral 
channels, or little bays. Sometimes it would seem as though 
we were to be entirely blocked in by islands among which 
there would appear to be no opening. We would get in the 
midst of an archipelago of such islands and it would be 
impossible to predict the course we would take. 

Beyond these, we could see the lofty summits of the Cas- 
cades on the mainland. These lofty mountains, of course, were 
snow clad and in marked contrast to the green isles and the green 
hills upon them. The islands with theirtreesand the high moun- 
ntains would be reflected in the clear blue waters, and over all 
was an Italian sky. Looking back, but for a short distance, the 
fog could be seen hanging over the sound not higher than the 
smokestack of the steamer, but very dense. In a few minutes, 
perchance, it would all vanish, so changeable was the scene. 
The cause of the fog near the shore of the sound is on account 
of the meeting of the cold winds from the glaciers and sncw- 
fields and the warmer atmosphere above the waters from the 
sound. 

An island ahead of us, right in the middle of the channel, 
looks just like an immense bouquet or bridecake, perfectly 
symmetrical and rounded at the base and tapering off at the 
top to a cone. Nothing could be more perfectly proportioned 
at all points than this island, and it was as rich in foliage as it 
was exquisite in symmetry. As soon as we were past this 
island. River's Inlet, or the Cannery as they call it, was seen 
directly ahead, on the mainland, down by the water's edge. 
To reach it we cross a broad basin and find ourselves near to 
the mountains we had seen all covered with srcw as we came 
through the pass. They appear to lie about a mile to the 
right of the cannery. All these hills slope gracefully down to 
the bay. 
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We tarried about half an hour at the cannery. Boats and 
nets were there in large numbers but most of the people had 
^one away for the season, for salmon canning was over. We 
called upon Mrs. Grant who keeps the boarding house there 
for the accommodation of those engaged in the cannery. She 
informed us, that immense quantities of salmon had been 
taken out of the water right in front of her house a few weeks 
before. 

As we weighed anchor and sailed away from there it was 
just noon. So we went into the dining room for lunch while 
the Islander was returning over the route we had come. For 
having reached the head of River's Inlet, there was no way 
out but to return to Queen Charlotte Sound. 

As we rounded Addenbrook Point, having ran between the 
mainland and Penrose Island, we turned the prow of our. 
steamer due north and had Addenbrook Point on our right, 
or starboard side, and Calvert Island on the port side, as we 
entered Fitzhugh Channel. We pass Safety Cove, Calvert 
Island on the left, and right opposite Addenbrook Point, 
Mount Buxton on Calvert Island presents a frontage of 3430 
feet on our left. 

Fitzhugh Sound extends almost due north for forty miles 
with an average width of three miles. It is formed by the mainland 
on the east and by Calvert, Hecate, Hunters and other islands 
on the west. The elevation of the peaks are from 1000 to 
3500 feet. 

Penrose Island which forms the northerly protection of 
Schooner Retreat lies in the mouth of River's Inlet. Point 
Addenbrook forms the southern extreme of the shore on the 
western side of the northern entrance to the inlet. Safety 
Cove is four and a half miles west of Point Addenbrook and 
is an indentation of the shore of Calvert Island about a mile 
long, and three or four cables wide. The shores are about 
1000 feet high, rocky, woody and precipitous. Seven and a 
half miles north-west of Safety Cove, we reach an indentation 
called Knakshua Inlet. This separates Calvert from Hecate 
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Island which is the next considerable island we meet with on 
the left. Five miles north-west of Knakshua Inlet, is the 
entrance to Goldstream Harbor at the northerly point of 
Hecate Island. We next pass D'Agelet Isle on the left, four 
miles long, three wide and 650 feet high. It is separated from 
the large Hunters Island of the Calvert group by Nalan Strait 
which is choked up with rocks and inlets. The eastern shore 
of Fitzhugh Sound from Addenbrook Island to Kiwash Island, 
a distance of fifteen and a half miles, is abrupt bold and has 
but few indentations. Kiwash Island is small, 200 feet high 
well wooded and lies directly opposite Namu Harbor on the 
mainland, some three or four miles south of Burke Channel. 
Two or three miles to the eastward, on the mainland, a chain 
of mountains stretches in a north, north-east direction for six 
or seven miles that are over 3000 feet high. These mountains 
can be seen soon after we enter Fitzhugh Sound. They did 
not seem far away, but they are many miles farther off than 
they seem. This will be observed; for after we had gone 
seven or eight miles we seemed not to get any nearer. Oppo- 
site the strait that runs to the ocean between Hunteis and 
Denny Islands, on the right hand side of Fitz^lugh Sound, 
there is a little bay over which the snowy heights of the Cas- 
cades are seen. We saw two whales, schools of porpoises and 
flocks of wild geese and ducks along here. 

About two miles north from Kiwash Island lies Point 
Edmund, the southern headland of Burke Channel. Across 
the channel two miles north-west by west lies Point Walker, 
the northern headland, situated on a small island. From Point 
Walker, three miles to the north-west are the Fog Rocks. They 

appear, as you approach them, to be in the middle of the 
sound. A passage between them and the eastern shore is 600 
feet deep, but the passage to the west was taken by us as it 
was considered the best. It is about a mile wide. 

From Point Walker on King Island, all along the shore 
opposite the Fog Rocks, there is a number of rocks and small 
islands. The distance from the Fog Rocks to the most north- 
erly end of Fitzhugh Sound is six miles. 
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Hunters Island extends for about twelve miles in a north- 
westerly direction and has a background of mountains, one of 
which reaches an altitude of 3000 feet. About fifteen miles 
from the most southerly point of Hunters Island is a small 
island called Pointer Island because it marks the entrance to 
Lama Passage and is the northwest headland of Fitzhugh 
Sound. Properly speaking the sound extends eight miles 
beyond, but that portion has taken the name of Fisher Channel. 

Far ahead, before we make an abrupt turn to the left into 
Lama Passage, we see a magnificent mass of domes and peaks 
belonging to the Cascade Range. 

The line marking the 52 degree of north latitude crosses 
the north-easterly point of Hunters Island. Between it and 
Denny Island 52 degrees, 04 north, . Laura Passage begins 
and continues for fourteen miles to Seaforth Channel. The 
entrance is about one half mile wide. Right in front are two 
ridges, well wooded and rounded. The shores are indented by 
numerous small peninsulas, forming a series of little bays, 
especially on the right. Around these the currant runs 
swiftly. After about a mile we bend towards the left and at 
the place where we round the point the land juts out into the 
stream in a short sand bar. Though we meet with these 
frequent bends nevertheless Lama Passage maintains a 
general direction west, south-west for seven miles. Then 
north-west by north for five miles between Campbell and 
Denny Islands. When it again turns to the north-east for 
two miles and enters Seaforth Channel. 

I observe in the Canadian Pacific chart the course is 
marked out so as to continue past Hunters Island along the 
east shore of Denny Island and between that island and King 
Island. That is not the route usually taken, however, nor 
was it the one we took. 

We rounded the north-east corner of Hunter's Island and 
proceeded westwardly along the north shore of that island as 
though we were about to enter Hecate Strait, until we reached 
the south-west point of Denny Island. Then we turned 
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north into Plumper Channel and run between Denny and 
Campbell Island. 

The south shores of Denny and Campbell Islands are 
irregular having a number of small coves and when we reach 
the western extremity of Denny Island the channel contracts 
to less than a quarter of a mile wide. Ships Point occupies 
the south-east extremity of Campbell Island opposite this 
extending from Campbell Island, on the Denny shore, are 
some rocks so the Islander was taken near the Campbell 
Island shore in a north, north-west direction for three miles 
to McLaughlin Bay, an indentation of Campbell Island. 

Here is the beautiful little Indian town called Bella Bella. 
Some Indian Canoes in this bay looked very pretty in the dis- 
tance with their white sails set. For some hours I had 
occupied the bridge with the pilot Mr. J. G, Williams who 
kindly pointed out to me the places of interest. McLaughlin 
Bay was once the site of a Hudson Bay Company Post which 
was established here in 1868, when the Bella Bella Indians 
emigrated from the Bella Bella Islands to this locality. 

There are many small islands in Plumper Channel. Some 
are little table lands of rock supporting from a dozen to twenty 
trees, with pretty bushes around the water's edge. All along 
the shore, on both sides, grow beautiful and shapely trees, one 
ridge above another, the high hills bringing up the background. 
Bella Bella is a very religious town. The rigid rules of 
the Puritans regarding the Sabbath being strictly carried out 
by the Indians. They would not permit a passenger to land at 
their town on the Sabbath Day under any consideration. Nor 
would they permit a boat to go out to the ship from their 
harbor on the Sabbath. 

This Plumper Channel is much prettier than Fftzhugh 
Sound. It is narrow and the foliage of trees along both shores 
is very fine, while the little islands are as round as a ring and 
altogether very shapely. 

The little town of Bella Bella is seen on the left, at the 
entrance to McLaughlin Bay. Over a hundred people live 
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there, all Indians but about six. No business is carried on 
whatever. They hunt, fish and barter skins. It being a 
Mission Station, there is a nice church. The whole aspect of 
the place looks inviting, The green hills slope beautifully 
down to the bay. The white houses are on the shore by the 
side of the rippling sea that laves the white sand. Take it 
altogether it is as clean and neat looking a place as ever you 
wish to see. I counted fifty houses, which comprises the 
settlement. 

They have two burying grounds, one on each side of the 
Channel. The one on the right is called Grave Yard Point. 
It is on Denny Island. Here are some old Indian graves. 

The graves are above ground. Two or three of them are 
built like houses. One has two windows. In the centre, where 
the door would ordinarily be is a white giave stone, probably 
of wood, I could not tell, for I only saw them from the steamer 
deck as we passed along. 

Just below this on a bare and barren island are more 
graves. This is about a mile northward from Grave Yard 
Point on the right and is one of a group of islands, bare and 
about fifteen feet high called the Bella Bella Islands which were 
formerly inhabited in the summer time by the Bella Bella 
Indians. Their winter homes were on a green bushy flat^ 
east of these islands, on the Denny Island shores. 

Main Passage lies ahead of us. At the northern 
termination of Lama Passage the channel becomes much 
wider and is obstructed by many islands and rocks as it 
enters Seaforth channel. One arm of the channel, called 
Gunboat Passage, runs to the eastward. This connects the 
head of Seaforth Channel with Fisher Channel. We take 
the westerly channel however. Looking up the channel on 
the right mountains of snow are seen in the distance. 
This is also the case as we look up the main channel which 
we are about to enter. Many large white birds are seen 
along here, I took them to be vultures. There were also 
many ducks, and the leaping salmon often showed themselves 
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above the stream. The run down Main Channel is very short. 
The mainland is in front and stretches away to the right and 
to the left. A channel runs in both directions; we take the 
one to the left and enter Seaforth Channel. 

Seaforth Channel runs in a westerly direction from Denny 
Island to Milbank Sound. The width of the channel averages 
about a mile. We pass Campbell and the Wright group of 
islands on the south and on the north, Meares, Sunday and 
Salmon Islands and a peninsula stretching out from the 
mainland, which is partially overflown therefore called Don 
Island. Between these islands and peninsular Deer Passage, 
Return and Spiller channels successively extend northward 
and Hecate Channel extends southward between Campbell 
Island and Hergest Island, one of the Wright Group. The 
shore bristles with rocks and islets and receives from us a 
wide birth in consequence. Two harbors are met with on the 
north shore of Campbell Island, opposite Deer Passage. First 
Arundale and then Kynumpt. The mountain, on Campbell 
Island, immediately south of these is Mount Hand. Hecate 
Channel runs between Campbell and Hergest Islands into 
Hecate Straits and washes the shores of Kynumpt Harbor, 
which is at the north-west point of Campbell Island. The 
north-east point of Hergest Island is Point George. Two 
miles beyond we pass on the left, Dundivan Inlet. A mile 
beyond this Idol Point is passed. Hyndman Reefs, a number 
of sunken rocks, are passed on the right in the vicinity of that 
part of the mainland called Don Island. From this point the 
shore to the right is very irregular and full of rocks and islets 
to Milbank Sound. 

We felt the swell of the ocean a little in crossing Milbank 
Sound but that did not prevent our eating a good dinner which 
we were ready for after the bracing sail of the afternoon. We 
crossed the sound in about an hour and by seven o'clock were 
out on deck again for the evenings ride through Findlayson 
Channel. We were fortunate in having calm weather for cross- 
ing Milbank Sound. When it is rough it would undoubtedly 
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necessitate going further out to sea on account of the 
many rocks and islands near shore which require great care in 
navigating among them. The passage would then be longer, 
and there would be more rolling. But this rarely ever 
happens in the summer months. And the most sensative need 
have no fear of seasickness in going to Alaska. Just as we 
leave Milbank Sound there is a dangerous rock, covered at 
high tide and in stormy weather, called Vancouver Rock. 
There is also an island and some more rocks across the 
entrance to Findlayson Channel. 

Findlayson Channel extends between Dowager and 
Roderick Islands on the east and the great Princess Roya^ 
Island on the west for twenty-four miles to Carter Bay. 
Beyond this, there is a continuation of the channel to Point 
Kingcome, thirty miles further, under the names of Graham 
Reach and Fraser Reach which might with propriety have 
been called Findlayson Channel. For the whole of this 
distance it takes a north, north-west direction and then makes 
a sharp bend to the west, south-west. At the opening of the 
channel there is a depth of 600 feet, the average width for 
twenty miles, or so, is two miles. Both shores are densely 
wooded, 1500 feet high with peaks of twice that height, with 
very high mountains in the back ground. There are many 
lakes in these mountains and much snow. Consequently 
frequent cascades and beautiful waterfalls plunge down the 
precipitous mountain sides adding greatly to the interest. The 
waters swarm with salmon and other large fish. 

After going two or three miles up the channel you see the 
mountain called the Chinaman's Hat. It is a perfect type of 
a Celestial's hat, and is the most prominent of a group of 
hills. The big mountain to the left and south-west of it I 
suggested should be called Elephant Mountain from its resem- 
blance to the one, so called, at Lake George. Joe Goss, the 
second officer, who was then sailing the ship, and with whom I 
shared the bridge, said it was a good name and they would so 
recognize it. 
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From the southern entrance to Findlayson Channel, Stripe 
Mountain is visible on the north-west angle of Dowager 
Island. The mountain is shaped like a pyramid and is 2000 
feet high, with still higher mountains to the southward. Its 
peculiarity is a great white streak down its southern flank 
destitute of timber and soil which abounds everywhere else 
on the mountain. This gives it a very distinctive and singular 
appearance. A level plateau at the base is supposed to be the 
result of glacial action. The eastern headland at the entrance 
of Findlayson Channel is called Low Point. Portlock Channel 
runs parallel with Finlayson Channel, on the east, and 
separates Roderick Island from the mainland. The southern 
point of Roderick Island is named Parker Point. Three miles 
beyond this we pass the two islets, 90 feet high, called the 
Sisters. 

Cone Island extends for three and a half miles in a north- 
westerly direction and between it and Swindle Island is an 
exceedingly narrow passage known as Klimtoo Passage, run- 
ning parallel with Findlayson on the left. We noticed Klimtoo 
Passage especially on account of its beauty. Thousands of 
fish were observed here. At this time my companion on deck 
was Mr. R, J. Ker, a clerk in the office of the Canadian Pacific 
Steamship Company at Victoria. Tolmie Channel was like- 
wise very beautiful and interesting. It runs between Sarah 
Island in Findlayson Channel and Princess Royal Island. 
Tolmie Channel averages about a mile wide and reunites with 
the northern extension of Findlayson Channel at the most 
northerly point of Sarah Island. It is virtually a continuation 
of the Klimtoo Passage, and unites with Graham Reach. 

Graham Reach comes next. It begins at Carter Bay, on 
the mainland and extends in a North-westerly direction for 
about twenty miles to Fraser Reach. It was now ten o'clock 
and I retired for the night. While we slept the Islander kept 
on her course through Graham Reach, and Fraser Reach, 
about ten miles long, with an average width of three qvarters 
of a mile. This channel divides at Point Kingcome and 
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becomes much wider and takes the name of Ursula Channel. 
The course of our steamer is to the left along Mc Kay Reach 
in a west, south-west direction for seven miles to Wright 
Sound, passing Nelly Point the north-west extremity of the 
great Princess Royal Island that has been our companion on 
the west side ever since we entered Findlayson Channel. 
The headland opposite Point Nelly forming the south point 
of Gribbell Island is Point Cumming. The Islander passed 
between these two points into Wright Sound, leaving Kingcome 
Point to the right seven miles back on Gribbell Island faceing 
Fraser Reach. 

Wright Sound intervenes between Mc Kay Reach and the 
entrance to Granville Channel. When I reached the deck at 
five o'clock in the morning I found we were lying at anchor at 
Lowe Inlet, a few miles beyond the entrance to Granville 
Channel, where the Captain had business in connection with 
the Salmon Canneries. Before continuing our description of 
the journey through Granville Channel I will devote a chapter 
to a side trip the Islander took us far into the interior of 
British Columbia to the head of Gardner's Inlet. 



7. GARDNER'S INLET. 

* 'Onward, behind the hill would feep 
A nairow inlet, still and deep, 
Affording scarce such breadth of brim 
As served the wild duck's brood to swim." 

As soon as we turned out of Granville Channel in the 
direction of Gardner's Inlet we seemed to be landlocked. We 
turned around an abrupt corner and entered a narrow channel 
which got wider. This opened into a beautiful landlocked 
basin called Hartley Bay, where there is a little settlement 
inhabited during the fishing season but deserted in the fall 
and winter. We weni in there to bring away the few re- 
maining settlers with their nets and fishing boat. The 
mountains all around this little cove were lovely in the 
extreme. 
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As we proceeded on our journey we had sublime mountain 
ranges before us, lying directly athwart our path. We passed 
magnificent waterfalls. Our course lay between Hawkesbury 
and Gribbell Island. We took the west side of this latter 
island in going out and the east side in returing. At the next 
turn we saw another splendid bay or cove on the right, 
groved out of the mountain side. The promontory is 
beautifully rounded. Opposite, to the left, and a quarter of a 
mile away, the rocks are bare and very fantastic. Looking 
back, the lofty peaks are seen covered with snow. To the 
right, is Boxer Reach, leading to Fraser Reach. A great 
mountain now lies before us and Pender Channel washes its 
base to the left. To the right is Gardner Channel, we reach 
it about five P. M. expecting to arrive at the head of the 
Channel before midnight. 

The mountain scenery all around here is very fine. As we 
are about to enter Gardner's Inlet we observe about a mile 
ahead an island right in the midst of the channel threatenirg 
to obstruct our passage. Over the top of this, far away, we 
see the Cascade Range all covered with snow, and a fine 
glacier which we shall ultimately approach very closely. 
Opposite the island, on the right, is a little bay or inlet. 
Rifts, chasms and waterfalls are characteristic features now. 
Then come high hilli, destitute of timber, but covered to the 
very top with velvety, green moss. We then enter a narrow 
channel where the current runs swift and of unknown depth 
and the rocks are bare and precipitous, and pass round a point 
where a little steamer had been sunk in unfathomable debths. 
Here we enter a basin which has once contained a monster 
glacier, a little of which still remains. But which once filled 
up the whole channel, cleaning out every vestige of soil, foliage 
and transient object, leaving nothing but the ma5ji\e ic(k 
cliffs, thousands of feet high, all cut and carved, c hi* < 1« d and 
planed by the monster moving glacier; so that after centuries 
its progress can be traced by its impress as cei tail has the 
course of the channel can be traced up which \\r steam. 
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Our Captain here interested us by a masterl)' display of 
skillful navigation. He so managed the Islander, in the swift 
current, as to take us in between the precipitous cliffs, 2000 
feet high, where the rocks entered the water obliquely under 
the very keel of our steamer to unknown depths. We could 
see the rocks above for near a 1000 feet hanging sheer over the 
deck of the steamer while a 1000 feet of the rock above that 
could not be seen because it fell back a little, and the channel 
was so very narrow that we could not get many feet from the 
base. In fact we lay so close to the rock that some venture- 
some young men, standing on the guard-rail, plucked here and 
there a solitary bunch of moss that had found a place to grow 
in some slight indentation. 

On both sides of the channel and everywhere around, the 
glaciers have left their marks upon the rocks. The mineral 
veins that have been laid bare in these rocks by the planing 
process of the glacier are an interesting object for study. 

After this episode we proceed on our journey and, making 
some sharp curves, we are enabled to see these rocks from 
various aspects. Their sublimity is in'describable. The 
coloring is in itself a special attraction. But this placed in 
contrast with other objects produced most pleasing effects. 
Several glaciers came into view as we proceeded and the 
constant change of position gave us constant and gratifying 
surprises. 

The captain now treated us to another thrilling experience. 
Even more so than at the rocks. Having steamed up the 
channel for a mile or two, he crossed over to the other side, 
where there was an immense body of water coming down an 
almost perpendicular fall for hundreds of feet. The fall was 
many times higher than at Niagara; and, with the exception 
of Niagara, the volume was greater than any other fall I ever 
saw not excepting those seen in the Yosemite Valley. This 
vast volume of water plunged down from top to bottom with- 
out a break until it struck the water in the channel, where it 
f )rned a seething, boiling chaldron that roared like thunder. 
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Its constant fall had cut a groove into the perpendicular 
clififs just about deep enough to contain the falling water and 
cause the outer face of the fall to be about on a level or flush 
with the cliff. This enabled Captain Irving to run the Islander 
down Dv the side of the clifif, touching at bow and stern so that 
the water came down amidships all but falling on the deck, which 
of course if it had, would have destroyed everything instantly. 
But this was impossible, for though it plunged down within a 
few inches of us, yet it never deviated an inch from its 
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position, and the rocky cliff prevented our steamer from 
drifting an inch nearer. So we were perfectly safe. But it 
was a thrilling experience, and the more so because it was 
near nine o'clock at night, and getting quite dark. The spray 
saturated everything on deck ; but the ladies, having prepared 
themselves for what they had supposed would be Alaska 
weather, put on their waterproofs and stood out on deck right 
in front of the waterfall. 

After this experience most of the passengers retired to 
the saloon or to their state rooms but I took my position as 
usual with the Captain on the bridge and stayed there until 
we reached Rivers Inlet; without really needing an overcoat, 
but for safety, on account of the chill from the glaciers, wear- 
ing a light one. 

We passed other waterfalls, some of which could only be 
heard, for there was no moon, aud the long days of June when 
it is light all night, were wanting at the end of August, so that 
the light was but very dim and we could not see far. The 
mountains looked sublimely grand, however, and the effects 
were very mysterious. For instance, there was one great 
black looking mountain that appeared to be right in our path 
across the channel. It seemed to be about a boat's length from us 
and we were running at full speed. I thought every minute 
we would run right into it. But we kept on for a full hour, 
like this. And it never seemed to get any nearer or be any 
further otf. I cannot tell, even now, how the delusion was 
was produced. But I remember, after about an hour, we came 
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to a bend and swinging around with the bend, we passed on 
in safety. I could hear the wolv owling in the woods as 

we steamed along. Some Indians were out salmon fishing, in 
the darkness. Suddenly I heard a great cry and loud and 
continued lamentation. I certainly thought we had run them 
down in their canoes. But the Captain, kept on his course, 
seeming to know just what had happened. And upon my 
calling his attention to the cry. He said ''the Indian is 
swearing because we have cut through his salmon nets;" 
which had been stretched completely across the channel. We 
reached Price's Cannery, Rivers Inlet, about eleven o'clock, 
and then I went to bed. 

At five o'clock the next morning, I had one of the sailors 
row me out in a lifeboat to the cannery, the steamer lying at 
anchor a quarter of a mile out ; for Captain Irving said I 
could catch all the big lake trout I wanted there. The can- 
nery was not yet closed for the season here. Indian women 
and some Chinese were canning the salmon. Hundreds of 
fine fish from 20 to 50 pounds weight were lying thick upon 
the floor. 

The superintendent supplied me with fishing tackle and 
bait ; but predicted I would not catch any; for, he said, I was 
about a week too late in the season, for the lake trout had left 
the inlet for the deep water. He predicted right, I toiled and 
caught nothing. 

There was a fine cascade near to where I was fishing. I 
inspected that, and the surrounding mountains and glaciers. 
Talked a little with the Indians and witnessed the process of 
canning salmon, came back to the steamer for breakfast and 
by the time that was over, orders were given for sailing and 
we steamed down the Inlet, starting about nine o'clock. We 
passed the waterfalls by daylight, we had passed in the dark- 
ness the night before, and once more passed the glaciers and 
the rocks and the big waterfall already described. 

These waterfalls came directly from the glaciers, on the 
mountains overhanging the channel, and sometimes whole 
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rivers of glacier water entered the channel. Now it was very 
easy to detect these. For the water of a glacier will not 
mingle with the salt water in the channel any more than oil will 
mingle with water. The salt water is much denser and heavier 
than the fresh water. And the presence of a glacier as a feeder 
is invariably indicated when you see a strip of milky stiatum, 
extending for miles at a uniform breadth in the midst of the 
blue water in the channel. It is caused by the lighter fresh 
water floating on the top of the heayier salt water. 

Mr. Price, the proprietor of the Cannery, who is a very 
intelligent English gentleman, came on board at Rivers Inlet 
and formed one of our company for the rest of the trip back 
to Vancouver. He made himself very agreeable and added 
much to our pleasure in various ways. 



8. GRANVILLE CHANNEL 



*!Low in its dark and narrow glen 
You scarce the rivulet might ken 
So thick the tangled greenwood grew, 
So feebly trill'd the streamlet through. 
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We left the Islander at anchor in Lowe Inlet, near the 
entrance to Granville Channel, when we began in Section 
Seven to describe the trip to Gardner's Inlet. We will now 
return to Granville Channel. 

This extensive body of water continues for forty-five miles 
without a bend or curve of any importance from Wright 
Sound to the strait that leads into Chatham Sound. It runs 
between Pitt Island and the Mainland. It varies from one- 
quarter to two miles in width. 

Lowe Inlet is an indentation in the Continental Shore 
about 14 miles from Yolk Point at the entrance to Granville 
Channel. There is a cannery at Lowe Inlet and a fine fall 
where the salmon are caught in extraordinary numbers. The 
day before we were there 886 fine salmon were caught in the 
nets. I saw all these salmon a few hours later at Port 
Essington. 
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Tbe location of Lowe Inlet is strikiWgly beautiful. The 
land rises to 2000 feet on either side of the Inlet and the 
foliage extends in great luxuriance to the summit of the moun- 
tains. As we proceed up Granville Channel we find the hills 
in this channel to be higher than any others we have met with 
in the channels with the exception of Gardner's Inlet. They 
vary greatly in height and symmetry. The channel is as 
straight as an arrow for many a mile. The retrospective 
views are as fine as the prospective There are but few rocks 
in the channel, which is 600 feet deep, therefore the navigation 
is^comparatively'easy. It is so completely land-locked that 
no storms can disturb it so as to cause any trouble. At six 




LAKE IN THE MOUNTAINS. 

o'clock in the morning, I sat out on the bridge with the pilot 
without any overcoat on and was perfectly comfortable. 
There are many beautiful waterfalls and cascades especially 
in the spring time. These are caused by many inland lakes 
above the hills that enclose the channel and by the melting 

The hills on both sides are so precipitous that these 
waterfalls come down with grand effect. The hill-sides are 
seamed in many places by land slides and avalanches that 
have swept away the trees and even the soil, leaving ihe bare 
rock alone visible. 
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At Knewnuggit Inlet there is a meeting of the waters and 
the tide flows both ways, caused by the great body of water 
that comes in through Wright Sound at the one end and 
Ogden Channel at the other. The flood tides from the north- 
west and the south-east are said to meet opposite Evening 
Point. 

This point forms the south-east extremity of Nebannah 
Bay. South from this bay, a fine waterfall is seen, on Pitt 
Island, across the channel. From the vicinity of Camp Point 
to the Gibson Islands the Granville Channel extends in a west, 
north-west direction for twenty-one miles and the north shore 
is less elevated. It is twenty-six miles from Lowe Inlet to 
Stuart Anchorage. Hill Point is five miles west of Stuart 
Anchorage at the north-west extremity of Pitt Island. 
Granville Channel is here four miles wide, with a group of 
low wooded islands in the middle of the passage called the 
Gibson Islands. Ogden Channel separates Porcher Island 
from Pitt Island and leads into Hecate Strait. And Kennedy 
Island divides the extension of Grandville Channel into two 
streams of which Porcher Island forms the south shore of one 
and the mainland the north shore of the other. Two miles 
and a half west, south-west from the larger Gibson Island is 
Peninsula Point. Here the surface water of the channel is 
changed to a dirty white caused by the Skeena River emptying 
its glacial waters into it. 



9. THE SKEENA RIVER. 

"The fisher hoists his patch of sail, 
And spreads it to the kindly gale; 
While loud and shrill the wild fowl's scream. 
And wing their way across the stream.'* 

Our object in ascending the Skeena River was to reach 
Port Essington, eleven miles from the mouth. Here the famous 
river widens into a large basin four miles long and two wide. 
It is called, in the Indian Tongue "the Exshine River," mean- 
ing "the-waters-that-wash-the-Sheine-Island." Sheine is the 
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Indian word for unlucky. 'The Unlucky Island,*' therefore is 
the meaning, on account of some calamity that befel the 
Indians at Sheine Island. We made our first landing up the 
Skeena River at the Standard Cannery, owned in part, I be- 
lieve, by our Captain. From this cannery some of the finest 
brands of salmon are sent to all parts of the world. They do 
an immense business here. 

Next, we visited Port Essington, this was the home of, Mr. 
Robert Cunningham; who, as I have said before, was one of 
our passengers. He keeps the largest stock of all kinds of 
merchandize to be found on the Skeena River. Here, we saw 
the SS6 salmon that had been caught the day before at Lowe. 
Inlet. Mr. Cunningham took great interest in conducting the 
passengers about the place and finally concluded to visit 
Alaska with us. Many a story of Indian life in this part of 
the world was related by him during the voyage. 

It was Sunday morning when we arrived at Port Essing- 
ton, and as the steamer was to stay in port a few hours thy 
wife and I concluded we would attend the Episcopal Church. 
Rev. Mr. Piemont, who is the Missionary sent from London 
by the Society for the Propogation of the Gospel, preaches 
here chiefiy to the Indians. He preached from the text ''Sin 
is a transgression of the law." He talked pretty plainly to 
the Indians about their intemperate habits. 

The conversion of Shacks, an Indian Chief, of great 
notority in these parts, a year ago, was a subject of much con- 
versation when we were there. He is the contractor for the 
tribe. He drew $3,000 in cash in a single year for the salmon 
caught by some members of his tribe. He has had his tomb 
erected at a cost of $2,000. The night he was converted they 
fired canons in honor of it. They kept up the firing for two 
nights after until they had burned up all the powder in the 
place. 

The Skeena Country is, as yet, a comparatively unkrown 
territory. The gcverment sent out an expedition a fei^ years 
ago to explore the upper regions of the Skeena River. This 
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has been the means of opening the eyes of the world to its 
wonderful resources and possibilities. It is one of the great- 
est salmon rivers in the world. The mountains are rich in 
minerals. There is much fine land. The goverment of 
British Columbia is building a wagon road for the settlers 
who are penetrating the interior. It is said by those with 
whom I conversed, who spoke of what they had seen with 
their own eyes, that it was a promising grass country having 
fine lakes. The fine Chilcotin Valley runs back of the 
Cascades right through from the Fraser River to the Skeena 
and beyond. Engineer Pondre is doing the surveying and has 
been for the past four years. The government has allowed him 
$8000 to spend on roads this year. Th« steamer Caledonia 
runs up the Skeena River to Hazleton, 200 miles above Port 
Essington. Here are extensive mining interests. 

The Skeena River is a noble stream, four miles wide in 
the neighborhood of Port Essington, near where it divides 
into two forks — I had the opportunity of going up the South 
Fork and down the North Fork. The tide runs strong in the 
river and it is stooded with many islands. Just back of Port 
Essington the magnificent mountains of the Cascade Range 
tower up in their majesty for loooo feet. 

Another Cannery we visited in the Skeena River was that 
of the Royal Caledonia Packing Co. 

Returning down the river, we entered the North Fork of 
the Skeena, a route the Islander had never taken before. The 
hills are high and well wooded. About two miles down the 
fork we passed the North Pacific Cannery, owned by a Vap- 
couver Syndicate : Bell, Irving & Co. Here is a little mission 
house. A year ago, there was a landslide here which killed 
twelve Indians. Its effects were very manifest yet on the 
mountain side. About two miles further down, we passed the 
Inverness Cannery. Suddenly we turned a very sharp corner 
and ran out to the open sea, at Dixon Sound, threading our 
way through an archipelago of islands. Our course lay 
around the great Tsimp-sheean Peninsula, and between that 
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and the Dundas Islands. We arrived at Fort Simpson about 
six in the evening, and a hundred Indians or more were on 
the dock to witness our arrival. 



10. FORT SIMPSON. 

"There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore: 
There ib society where none intrudes 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar.'* 

Fort Simpson is the largest place we have seen since we 
left Vancouver. It is the last stopping place in British 
Columbia, at the mouth of the Naas River, opposite Fort 
Tongas, the most southerly point of Alaska. 

It was here we secured a physician to attend Miss Skid- 
more, whose collar-bone had to be reset. The doctor was 
also a missionary and he was engaged to make the journey 
with us in order to give Miss Skidmore proper surgical 
attention. 

Here we saw many interesting Totem Pples, and my wife* 
accompanied by Miss Bloomingdale, one of the passengers, 
walked out to the Indian burying ground and copied some 
strange and interesting epitaphs from the tombs. 

The Fort Simpson band, composed mostly of Indians, 
came down to the dock and played for us. Scores of Indians, 
half breeds, etc. came on the dock to hear the music and 
see the ship. They were far more civilized and elabor- 
ately dressed than the Indians we saw at Alert Bay. They 
were adorned in all colors of dress, while their headgear of 
silk-handkerchiefs were equally gaudy. In fact they reminded 
us more of Italians than Indians. 

It cost the Captain a twenty dollar bill to bring the band 
to the steamer, but he did not mind that so long as he could 
give pleasure to the passengers. He knew the music would 
bring out all the Indians in the place and the passengers 
wanted to see them. Many of the Indians were professing 
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christians and they held a prayer meeting on the dock. The 
Salvation Army, composed entirely of Indians, came down 
and sang and exhorted. They told how the Lord had come 
among ''we bad Simpsian men, and made us happy." They 
quoted the Commandments and shouted, Hallelujah! They 
said, referring to the band, ''That music will pass away, but 
our sing will last forever, which is best?" 

One of their preachers stepped forward to the steamer 
and said "Dear Brother Gentlemen, we are trying hard to 
serve Jesus. This is the only happy. We say now. Good bye 
for you brothers all of you, we do not know what is before 
us." In the midst of this speech — Leech, the first oflScer of 
the ship, who had a voice like a lion roaring, called out to the 
sailors "Throw that gang plank ashore now." 

The effect was electric. The speech was ended, the 
sailors threw out the gang plank, ropes were hauled in, the 
whistle blew, and in less than five minutes, we were steaming 
away in Alaskan waters amid much laughter occasioned by 
the gruff voice of the officer who so suddenly interrupted 
the preacher. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



5he X/^nd of the Midnight §an. 



1. Alaska and its Resources, 6. Peril Straits and Glacier Bay, 

9. In Alaskan Waters, 7. The Great Mulr Glacier, 

8. Fort Wrangel, 8. Icy Straits and the Taku Glacier, 

4. Clarence Straits to Sitka, 9. Juneau and the Gold Mines, 

6. Sitka and the Seal Fisheries. 10. Alaska to New York. 



As we sailed away from Fort Simpson into Alaskan waters bound for 
Fort Wrangel and Sitka I took up a litMe book found in the saloon of the 
steamer entitled ** Poems of Alaska." I read several pages before retiring 
to my state room for the night. One of these poems was written at Sitka on 
Christmas Eve, 1890; by Judge Hy. F. Haydon. I copied it in my note 
book at the time and will reproduce it here, as it bears the same title I had 
preiriously declded^upon for this Chapter of my book. 



THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 



*'The shadows on Alaskan hills 

Have lengthened, day by day; 
The music of the mountain rills. 

Like dreams, have passed away; 
And lonely silence everywhere 

Falls on the mountains, like a prayer. 

Far off upon the Western Sea 

White hands seem beckoning in the foam. 

And wild waves toss tumultuously 
The helpless souls which long for home; 

The mighty revels of the deep 

Are crooning songs for those who sleep. 



Be*yond Mount Edgecumbe's crested top 
And wind-blown turban of the snow. 

The lantern stars have made full stop, 
As if the Angels searched below 

For some poor lost and wandering theep. 
Adrift and lonely on the deep. 
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And lo ! upon the robe of night, 

Which wraps the sun from eyes of men. 

There shines a soft and steady light 
Like that which shone o'er Bethlehem, 

As if somehow the breaking day 
Reflected on the Milky Way. 

The world may turn a deafening ear 

To the sweet tale of long ago; 
But good deeds born of Christmas cheer , 

Ride on Time's sickle to and fro 
And Hope and Faith are real, as when. 

The Star sang 'Peace, good will to men!' 

And here, beside the Northern Sea, 
A lonely land of storm and wraith, 

Are those who treasure Galilee, 
And keep secure the Christian faith. 

Holding supreme, the story old 
Amid Alaska's hills of gbld. 

And though the shadows early fall 
And dusky twilight comes apace. 

They catch, above the sombre pall, 
The glory of the Savior's face; 

And see beyond each mountain range, 
A land which knows not time nor change." 



1. ALASKA AND ITS RESOURCES. 

Alaska was purchased by the United States from 
the Government of Russia, in 1867, for 7,200,000. Many 
Americans felt, at the time, that the speculation was an unwise 
one. There are few, however, to-day, but what will concede 
that the investment was both profitable and wise. In terri- 
torial extent it covers a space that is amazing even to scholars 
and explorers, while to those who have not given considerable 
thought and study to the subject its size is utterly imcom- 
prehensible It is as large as every eastern state combined^ 
east of the Mississippi and north of the Carolinas; it stretches 
over a space of 1,400 miles from north to south, that is as far 
as from Maine to Florida; while the distance from its eastern 
boundary to the most westerly point of the Aleutian Isles is 
greater by 500 miles than from the Pacific Ocean to the 
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Atlantic. So that, if the standard of the United States is to 
be floated over the center of our country now ttiat Alaska has 
become a part of it, it will be necessary to carry the flag out to 
sea some 250 miles beyond San Francisco. 

Ea$t Cape, the most easterly point of Asia stretches out 
towards Canada more than a thousand miles beyond the most 
westerly point of Alaska, so that the Dominion of Canada is 
at least a 1,000 miles nearer to Asia than it is to the most 
westerly point of Alaska. 

Its coast line of more than 18,000 miles is twice that of the 
Atlantic and Pacific combined so far as they relate to the 
United States proper. 

Within this vast territory there is located Mount St. Elias, 
18,000 feet in altitude, the highest mountain on the North 
American Continent; the Muir Glacier, the largest glacier in the 
world; the Treadwell Mine at Juneau, the richest gold mine in 
the world; the Pribyloff Islands, the most profitable seal fish- 
ery in existance, while the rivers and inland seas swarm with 
salmon and other fish. The Yukon River is 3,000 miles long, 
navigable for two thirds of that distance, and for a thousand 
miles of its course it is from one to five miles wide and not less 
than seventy miles wide across its five mouths and intervening 
deltas. 

The boundary line between British Columbia and Alaska 
passes through Dixon Sound and is that identical line of north 
latitude known as 54 degrees and 40 minutes which in 1862 
furnished the well known war-cry **Fifty-four forty or fight!" 
From this line to Sitka and beyond the climate is mild and the 
soil is productive. Thanks to theKuro-siwo or Japan Current, 
a thermal stream like unto the Gulf Stream, the temperature 
of the entire North Pacific Coast is modified to such a degree 
that there has not been more than four or five days in the past 
half century when the thermometer at Sitka went below zero. 
Northward, from Sitka, the glaciers tell another story, and 
from a short distance beyond Sitka to the Arctic Circle the 
iregion of eternal ice and snow prevails. 
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The original natives of Alaska were not Indians, as many 
suppose, they were of the Mongolian race, this is very evident 
from their traditions and manners and customs. The countjy 
is inhabited at this time by three distinct races, the Esqui- 
maux, the Aleuts, and the Indians; these number all told about 
30,000; and besides these there are about 5000 white people 
who have taken up their abode within the territory. 

The Esquimaux live almost exclusively on the seacoast 
and support themselves by hunting and fishing. They are by 
far the most numerous of the three races, numbering about 
16,000. They occupy the sea-coast from the Arctic Ocean to 
the Aleutian Isles and from Behring Sea to MountSt. Elias. They 
are also found inland for 300 miles along the Yukon River 
as far as the Esquimaux Village of Makagainute. The 
Aleuts, numbe about 2000 and they dwell among the Aleutian 
and the Pribyloff Islands. The Indians number about 8000. 
They are the Tlinkits — the Kolushes of the Russians. They are 
found along the sea-coast, and are composed of various tribes 
such as the Awks, Stikines, Chilcats, etc.; while in the in- 
terior are many tribes. Some that We met with in our travels 
were the Haidas, the Chimisians, etc. generally spoken of as 
"the Siwash," the name universally used as an equivolent for 
"Indian". 

This country is destined to play a far more important part 
in the affairs of the United States than was ever dreamed of 
when it first came into our possesion. 

Its inexhaustible fisheries include seal, salmon, cod, 
halibut, whales etc. Of these, the seal alone, in a single year, 
netted the United States a revenue equal to four and a half 
per cent on the entire purchase money. The timber is like- 
wise inexhaustible. Gold, silver and copper have been found 
in veins of richest production. The thousand islands and the 
inland seas swarm with aquatic birds and fur bearing animals. 
Coal is found in abundance. 

The soil, in south-eastern Alaska especially, is capable of 
producing fruits and vegetables in great variety and plenty. 
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The scenery, which is of the grardest possible description, 
is destined to attract the traveling public in innumerable hosts. 
When once the public becon;e thoroughly awakened to the 
beauty, wealth and advantages of this new land of ours assur- 
edly it will render a return for the investment many times that 
of the outlay and demonstrate the wisdom of the United States 
Government in annexing Alaska to America's possessions. 



2. IN ALASKAN WATERS. 

''You should have seen those isles and hills 
With gaps of brightness riven — 
How, through each pass and hollow streamed 
The purpling lights of heaven. 

Rivers of golden mist flowing down 

From far celestial fountains 
The great sun flaming through the rifts 

Beyond the wall of mountains." 

It was a lovely evening when we sailed away from Fort 
Simpson. The Indians watched us as long as our steamer re- 
mained in sight. ^Ye were leaving the shores of British 
Columbia behind and heading northward in the direction of 
Fort Tongas, situated on the most southerly point of Alaska. 
As we crossed Dixon Sound we could feel the swell of the 
ocean, for there are no islands for a few miles to serve as 
breakwaters. No one was made seasick however, for there 
was no wind and the passage was not of more than two hours 
duration. We crossed the boundary line that sepcrates the 
British Possessions from Alaska at 54 degrees 40 minutes. 

The low wooded hills of Zayos and Dundas islands are 
soon left behind, on our left, and the steamer heads straight 
for Fort Tongas, on Wales Island, a deserted military station 
of the United States, now only a fishing place, inhabited by a 
few while and Chinese settlers who woik in the Salmon Can- 
nery. This is at the mouth of the Portland Canal, one of 
those fine inlets that penetrate the interior of the countiy, so 
common throughout this region. The Portland Canal is some 
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7o miles in length and is named after the Bentinck family of 
England, one of whom Lord Henry Bentinck was a resident 
of the city of Lincoln, my native place. He was the Master 
of the Burton fox hounds; and, when a boy, I hunted with 
him on many occasions. The present head of the family 
is the Duke of Portland whose residence is at Welbeck 
Abbey, in Nottinghamshire. 

We now enter that wonderful group of islands and fiords 
kno^n as the Alexander Archipelago, extending for 500 miles 
or more in every direction. The government charts show more 
than 1 100 distinct islands and there are certainly innumerable 
little islands that are not mentioned on the charts. 

The first of these narrow inlets that calls for special 
mention is the Revilla-gigedo channel which one of our com- 
pany, Miss Skidmore grew very enthusiastic over. In her book 
on Alaska she has thus described one of the little bays of which 
so many are seen in navigating these inland seas. *^Of all the 
lovely spots in Alaska commend me to this land-locked bay, 
where the clear green waters are stirred with the leaping of 
thousands of salmon, and the shores are clothed with an 
enchanted forest of giant pines and the undergrowth is a 
tangle of ferns and salmon-berry bushes; and the ground and 
every log are covered with wonderful mosses, into ^hich the 
foot sinks at every step." 

One of the finest watercourses we traversed was Clarence 
Straits, extending in a north-westerly direction from Dixcn 
Entrance to Sumner Strait 107 miles, with a width of from 
three and a half to twenty miles and averaging about six 
miles. Its eastern shore is formed by the Gravina Islands, 
the mainland, Etolin and Zarembo Islands; the west shore by 
part of the Prince of Wales Archipelago. The water is many 

hundred feet deep, the shores moderately high, generally 

bold and densly wooded. The Gravina Islands contain a fine 

range of mountains, the higher peaks of which are covered 

with snow. 
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We taw hundredi of great ialmon leaping from and iwim' 
mlng in the clear water of Clarence Strait and the wild birdt 
were even more numerous than the »almon; After a delightful 
•ail through Steamboat Pafnage by Etolineliland, pa»t U(vr6 
lilandf we ikirted Zarembo Ulandf on our left, and enierid 
Stikeen Strait, Here the catcaden are very high and come ruth' 
ing down to the narrow nea in clofte proximity to i ur i^Uitrtr, 
From Round Point, on the left, it in teventeen milet to Fort 
WrangeL Oppoiite the point, around which Port Wrangel if 
neen, if an opening on the left called WrangrI Nar rcwf We 
go paft thif in order to enter the harbor of Fort Wrangel 
and then come back, croff the ftrait, and go through the 
narrowf , Thick bankf of fog hung all around the mountainf, 
caufed by the thermal current from the Japan »ea mam'wg 
the atmofphere which if chilUd by the glacierf af it near* fhe 
mountainf, Thif preventf our feeing to perfection what 
otherwife would be a fublime fight. Still we could fee twenty 
milef or more and get a fairly good idea of the contour of both 
land and fea. The fog waf denfer, however, at the mouth oi 
the Stikeen River which runfback of Wrangel When we 
reached Port Wrangel it waf high noon. We ate our dinner 
af fpeedily af poffible, on the fteamer, and then iier^t aihore 
for an hour or fo, 

H. FORT WRANGEL, 

The following linef, by Hon, John S, Bugbee, were found 
in a book of poemf on Alafka that waf lying on the table of the 
faloon of the Iflander, placed there for the ufe of the paffeti* 
gerf. They n^ter to the queer namef that have been given to 
the placef in Alafka, I copied them in my note book. The 
poem bore the following title; — 

ALAfiCAM PERPLeXlTiea, 

**fon Wr«ng«l §oun4it ({uUit inir tttiouuh, 
%(f /|o«# ih« f«l« of Hun^noft, 
Though Lorinn'n t«m«, U •till !• nttw, 
But, t'ho«buf I think of KHUunooi 
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What poet can indite sweet lays 

Or singer sing aright in praise 
Of Knik so fair, Kowak serene. 

The rapid Skoot, or slack Stikine ? 

When some day railroad trains arrive. 

Can female tourist's brain survive 
The shock when brakemen hurry her out 

With their New Mstlakahtia shout? 

The angry mail clerk oft will scoff 

At letters for Partovschikoff ; 
Poghibshi, Anvik, Yakutat — 

He'll throw his whole mail packet at. 

If salmon canners that now can 

In Lynn Canal — not at Howkan — 
Should change about* how will he look 

Who dares ill luck at Iliuliuk? 

Does one of out blue-coats know who 

The battle won at Kootznahoo? 
W*ont lawyers put their suitors off 

Who cases bring from Kutusofi? 

Chilcat — Chilcoot — both thrill me through 

Like icy blasts from chill Tahkou, 
Nor does the name of Shumagin 

Bring back the summer's bloom again. 

I like the smoother, glassier play 

Of words pronounced like Glacier Bay 
Or Peril Straits or Seymour Sound: — 

Alaskan names do me confound.'* 

Fort Wrangel was once a station occupied by the Russian 
fur-traders and a place of considerable importance en account 
of its being the nearest port to the Cassiar gold mines, some 
distance up the Stikeen River, and far inland beyond the 
boundary line of British Columbia. It is now, however, al- 
most deserted, for the military post built there by the United 
States when Alaska was purchased from Russia was abandoned 
in 1870. The miners found their occupation less profitable 
than expected and when they withdrew, the soldiers, who had 
been placed there to quell their riotous proceedings and keep 
them in peace, were also withdrawn; and so Fort Wrangel is 
now the abode of a few Indians, mainly, and is not a place 
likely to engage the attention of the general public for more 
than a few hours. 
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The totem poles and some old Indian graves are well 
worth seeing for the former excel in numbers and interest 
those found in most other places, and the latterareof singular 
quaintness, especially one surmounted by a rudely carved 
wolf and another by a great whale. 

The Indians belong to the Stikine tribe of the Thlinkit 
race. The totem poles indicate the different clans, and repre- 
sent what the crest or coat of arms does among the nobility of 
Europe. The various tribes are represented by the Wolf, the 
Crow, the Raven, the Eagle and the Fin Back Whale. Besides 
the totem poles which usually mark the abode or burial place 
of a chief, the emblems of the tribe are carved on their houses, 
household utensils, canoes, paddles, etc. The totem poles are 
from fifty to sixty feet high sometimes, and four or five feet in 
diameter, of various colors and elegantly carved devices. 

The bay is a very lovely one, the surrounding mountains 
give it an appearance not unlike the lakes of Switzerland. The 
little village affords an opportunity to passengers to purchase 
curios of rare interest, beauty and value. The wretched 
homes of the Indians are open to the gaze of the passer by 
and the tourists usually flock around the doors and enter the 
houses and make purchases of anything that may strike their 
fancy, which the Indians are as eager to sell as the visitors 
are to buy. 

While my wife and some of the ladies were busy visiting 
the Indians I took a stroll around the bay. Observing a com- 
pany of twenty or more Indians approaching the shore in a 
fine canoe I enquired of a little Indian girl of about seven 
years of age where they had been. She replied in plain En- 
glish **from burying Jim Buck's woman." I said **Who is she?** 
She answered *'Mary Buck.'* **And what is your name? I said. 
She replied **Elizabeth Leach." This ability to talk English is 
owing to the fact that there is here a Mission school from 
whence issue forth the blessed influences of Christianity and 
civilization to these poor benighted aborigines who dwell at the 
base of as lovely a circle of green mountains with their snowy 
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peaks as ever graced the shores of Alpine Lake or Rocky 
Mountain Park. 



4. CLARENCE STRAITS TO SITKA. 

**What mighty marshalled hosts are these, 

In icy armor mailed. 
With feet dipped in the Northern Seas 

And snow white garments trailed, 
From stalwart sholders broad outlined 

Against the Western sky 
And crested brows clearly defined, 

The wild winds to defy? 

This is the guard the Lord hath set 

To watch the wold and fell 
On each one placed his coronet 

A chosen sentinel, 
Here on the outpos's of the world 

Grand silent and serene. 
With only Nature's flag unfurled, 

They dominate the scene. 

Judge Hy. F. Haydon. 

It was two o'clock in the afternoon when we sailed away 
from Fort Wrangel, ran across the bay, and entered a narrow 
passage which leads towards Wrangel Narrows. Vank Is- 
land stands at the entrance to the pass, it is on the right, but 
not marked on the map. Zarembo Island is on the left, on the 
south-east side of which we had ran in approaching Fort 
Wrangel. Zarembo Island lies at the head of Clarence Strait, 
about midway between Fort Wrangel and the most northerly 
point of the large Prince of Wales Island. Clarence Strait is 
a magnificent body of water. 

On entering Wrangel Narrows we begin the most charm- 
ing panorama of islands, forests, bays and mountains that it 
was ever my fortune to behold. In the bright sunshine and 
balmy air the distant glaciers and snow capped mountaip 
peaks glistened and sparkled with dazzling splendor. The 
deep blue waters of the narrow sea added lustre to the milk 
white rocks, the deep green isles, the russet forests ard the 
purple hills; while the distant mountains were gloriously cut- 
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lined agiinft the azure fky. Floating ice gave unmiftakAble 
evidence of our approach lo the Arst great glacier which 
proved to be a noble tpecimcn, presenting a {rofwtfgt ol icur 
miles to the tea and stretching back for half a hundMO n il< § 
into the main range This is the Patterson Glacier, But 
before I enter upon the details of this part ci our journey, I 
can convey a more intelligent idea of the contour of the 
country here by quoting from an eminent geologist who writea 
with scientific accuracy, one who possesses knowledge that 
has come from years of study and a wide field of exploration. 
Professor Elliott says '*the entire front of this lofty cia^i 
range, that forms the eastern Alaskan margin from the summit 
of Mount St, Elias to the mouth of the Portland canal, haa 
been gouged out by glaciers. All along the shore, the plaining 
and scratching of rocks by glacial ice, and morainal heads of 
boulders, or the tracks of rivers now shrunken, show how 
recent (geologically speaking), has been the decay oi that vi st 
congelation which once mantled every mountain^side and 
filled each rivepgorge to its mouth. Even now you can 
scarcely push your way to the head of any can^n, great or 
small, without finding an eternal ice^sheet archored theie; 
and careful estimation places the astoniihing aggregate of 
over 5,000 living glaciers, of greater or less degree, in thia 
region, that are silently but forever traveling down to the sea. 

As the forefoot of the glacier glides into the water the 
pressure caused by the buoy 'pcy of the partially submerged 
mass causes it to crack cfl in the wildest lines of cleavage, and 
rise to the surface in hundreds and thousands cf glitrerirg 
fragments; or, again, it may flide out over the water <n a 
rocky bed, and, as it advances, break cfi ard fall ^cv n in 
thundering salvos that ring and echo in the gloomy canOns with 
awe-inspiring repetition. 

On goes the ship, through winding channels, past innum* 
erable islands, here crossing a wide sound, there rushing 
through a tide-rip, next stealing along some slender, un» 
ruffled canal, whose lofty walls of syenite, slate and granite 
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shut out the light of day, and against which her rigging 
scrapes, and the passenger's hand may almost touch; a hun- 
dred thousand sparkling streams fall in feathery cascades 
down their mural heights, and impetuous streams beat them- 
selves into white foam as they leap either into the eternal 
depths of the Pacific or its deep arms." 

From Fort Wrangel to the entrance to Wrangel Narrows 
we pass Mitkoff Island on our right. We continue our course 
along the south side of this island until we come to Point 
Alexander and another island called Woewodski Island. Then 
turning north we run between these two and enter Wrangel 
Narrows. The strait extends about 19 miles in a generally 
north-west by north direction to Frederick Sound. It is a 
somewhat dangerous passage and is not undertaken except in 
the day-time and at a certain state of the tide, which has a rise 
of from fifteen to twenty feet and runs over six miles an hour 
at the flood. The channel is narrow but well buoyed. There 
are many rocks that are bare at low water and covered at no 
great depth at the flood, but the rocks are indicated by kelp, 
a long sea-weed. It is a sure indication of rocks wherever it 
appears. 

The Wrangel Narrows is a charming pass and no mistake. 
The pretty hills on both sides are luxuriant with living green, 
and every tree, island, cloud and mountain is mirrored in the 
blue water, the shores are carpeted with velvety moss; the 
islands are of exquisite symmetry and beauty; the distant 
landscapes are enchanting; the long range of the cascades and 
the mighty glaciers are distinctively seen. Myriads oi birds 
darken the air in their flight, cover the rocks and islands when 
resting upon them, and afford endless amusement to the 
sportsmen on board our steamer. At the crack of the gun 
they rise from the water or the islands in flocks of many 
thousands; and all around us the salmon play in amazing num- 
bers reflecting their silvery sides in the clear stream and leap- 
ing into the air with wondrous alacrity. 
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Oftimes we seem to be completely land-locked, by and by 
a narrow passage between the islands would reveal itself and 
a passage way would be opened into which we would enter 
between groves of green trees to emerge on some 
opening vista through which would glisten the (nci^ Cf p | ed 
peaks of the Cascades or some far of! glistening field of ice. 
Ever and anon the leaping cascades would come plunging 
down the m. )untains fresh from their glacial fountains. 

At the bottom of the pass the stream is divided into two 
channels caused by a large mountain blocking the way and 
turning it to the right and to the left. It is a magnificent hill 
and has been a conspicious object for many mile^. Birch trees 
cover it for four fifths of the way up, the top is covered with a 
lovely green moss. The stream to the left is a very beautiful 
one that meanders through the mountains. We take the one 
to the right which leads into Frederick Sound. Far away in 
the front the fine glacier that we saw hours before is ncv seen 
in the distance, it is many miles away. We have been two 
hours coming through the Narrows. Just as we are about to 
enter Frederick Sound, Captain Irving handed me a gun to 
test my marksmanship at the eagles in the trees above our 
heads. I succeeded in frightening them away but they declined 
to come down in answer to the shot. 

There was much floating ice along the shore from this 
time. It came from the living glaciers ahef.d, being cast forth 
from them into the sea in daily quantities sufiicient to supply 
the entire population of the United States. 

Frederick Sound, says the Coast Pilot, ''forms the third 
in order of the grand transverse valleys of plication of which 
Dixon Entrance, Sumner Strait and Cross Sound with Icy 
Strait form the more conspicuous examples. The Frederick 
Sound plication fails, apparently to cross the Bar&ncfif Archi- 
pelago. At its south-west entrance between Point Kingsnill 
and Point Gardner it is nearly ten miles wide. 

The sound is bounded on the west by the shores of 
Admiralty Island between Points Gardner and Gambier, 
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thirty-four miles; to the northward and eastward by the shores 
of the continent from Point Windham to the mouth of Dry 
Strait, a distance of ov«r forty miles; to the south and east by 
the shores of Kuin and Kupriancff Islands for sixty miles." 

As I said before, we found much ice in Frederick Sound. 
It was consequently colder than any other place we had, as yet, 
encountered. Still it was n^ t so uncomfortably cold as to 
prevent our staying out on deck as long as we could see. For 
some time we had on our left the Lindenburg Peninsula. On 
the right, the following glaciers successively appear-^Le 
Conte, Patterson, Baird, Young and Yosemite. They are 
passed at long intervals. 

Our course lies around the big Luprianofif Island for 
many miles to Point Gardner on Admiralty Island. Point 
Gardner is nearly opposite Sitka which is on Barancff Island. 
But many a mile through Chatham Strait must be navigated 
before we can find a passage around this latter island. This, 
at length, is found through Peril Strait and then ihrcugh 
Neva Strait to Sitka Sound. 

Darkness came on however, while we were yet in Frederick 
Sound and I retired to bed about ten o'clock. It was expected 
that we should reach Sitka by nine o'clock, the next morning, 
but a dense fog, in the night, delayed us for six hours, ai d 
this necessitated a delay of about six hours more the next 
morning before we could pass through Peril Straits, on 
account of the tide, so we did not miss much of the scenery 

T". 

after all, as but little progress was made during the night. 

When I came on deck on Tuesday morning I found we 
were off Craven Point, Chicagoff Island; the big Baranoff 
Island was on our left, and our course lay between the two. 

Very beautiful was the scenery all about here. We were 
in what is known as Pogibski Sound, which extends from 
Craven Point to Nismenai Point. Peril Strait begins at 
Nismenai Point. 

We were running very slow, to kill time, for we could not 
get through Peril Straits until one o'clock on account of the 
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condition of the tide. On both sides of Pogibski Sound t 
hills are high and green to the top, with a background of lof 
mountains covered with snow. We had a smart shower 
rain while passing through Peril Strait and there was sci 
fog, during which I was in the pilot house so as not 
miss the fine scenery. We passed a number of Indians fishi 
from their canoes and there were others fishing from raf 
The great northern divers, a species of wild-fowl commt 
to this region were swimming; about in vast flocks. 

As we passed Salisbury Sound we felt the swell of t 
ocean, for a few minutes, but this speedily subsided as \ 
entered Neva Straits. Several islands, one of the principal 
which is named Kruzoff, lay between us and the ocean, ai 
they broke the swell. The water fowl were in flocks 
thousands about here and presented a very interesting sigl^ 

We now pass the Kane Islands on the right and John tl 

Baptist Bay on the left, the latter an extremely beautiful sp( 

Some of the small islands and rocks about here were so coi 

pletely covered with ducks, mostly black, that you ecu 

scarcely detect the white sand or rocks on which they rcstc 

As we discharged a musket, they would arise in innumerab 
swarms, darkening the air. Many fine cascades and waterfal 

were passed before we reached the next opening towards tl 

main ocean; and scores of Indians were engaged in fishin; 

whom we saluted as we passed. 

As we drew near the end of Neva Strait we passed vei 

many little islands, exquisitely beautiful in symmetry, at 

rich in foliage. On the left, there is a channel but a fe 

yards wide, very remarkable and pretty. As we enter Sitl 

Sound, Mount Edgcomb and the ocean were both on our righ 

The former is an extinct volcano and a very conspicuoi 

landmark for many miles around Sitka. The fog hung thic 

around the hills but the sun shone bright on Sitka as w 

steamed into the harbor about three o'clock in the afterncci 
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6. SITKA AND THE SEAL FISHERIES. 

Sitka was founded in the closing year of the last century. 
It was then inhabited by savages. For four or five years 
efforts were made to conquer the natives, this was finally 
accomplished by Baranoff, governor of the Russian fur traders 
in 1804, after whom the island was named on which Sitka is 
located. 

After cannonading the fort for an entire day, the natives 
deserted it during the night, and when M. Lisinski went to 
take possession of it in the morning he was shocked to find 
"numbers of young children lying together murdered, lest 
their cries, if they had been carried along might have led to a 
discovery of their cruel parents, a number of dogs had been 
butchered for the same reason." These natives, Lisinsky 
writes *'paint their faces and work up their hair with a red 
paste, and then powder it in a magnificent manner with the 
fine white down of the sea-ducks." 

Baranoff erected fortifications and made Sitka the head 
quarters of Russian operations in Alaska. It soon became a 
place of considerable importance; not only as an important 
fishing station and the principal fur market, but an extensive 
manufacturing and ship building center. Many of the bells 
we saw the summer before hanging in the belfrys of the old 
Mission Churches in California were cast at Sitka. But there 
is nothing of this busy life going on now. The old Russian 
Castle and the stores and houses of the merchants have gone 
to decay, the officers from the imperial court of Russia with 
their wives and families have gone back to their native land; 
and while the grand old Greek Church once resplendent with 
pomp and ritualism is there yet and contains some fine 
pictures and costly fabrics that are well worth seeing, the rich 
worshippers that gave it fame and glory are no longer in 
attendance. The Greek Church, the old Baranoff Castle, the 
Indian Burial Ground, the dilapidated huts of the Indians, with 
here and there a decent home where the American Official or 
Missionary resides, and a few well stocked stores where furs 
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and trinkets are disposed of to the visiting tourist, is about all 
there is of interest to occupy the time of the passengers during 
the few hours that the steamer tarries in the harbor of Sitka. 
The present population numbers about 1,000 made up of In- 
dians, Russians, Americans and a few English. 

Sitka formerly known as New Archangel, is beautifully 
situated on Sitka Bay, on Baranoff Island, in latitude 68 north 
and longitude 135 west. It is said to be the rainiest place 
in the world outside the tropics. Not less than sixty and often 
as much as ninety inches of rain falls annually. The number 
of rainy days each year varies between 190 and 285. The 
summers are in consequence unusually cool, while the win- 
teri are much milder than is generally supposed, the mean 
temperature being but a small fraction below the freezing 
point; and, as I have said before, the thermometer has not 
registered- below zero half a dozen times this century. Ice fit 
for consumption is rarely ever found at Sitka, so effectually 
does the Japan current and the frequent rains temper the 
climate. 

As a result of these frequent rains and mists, the whole 
country, around Sitka, looks fresh and green. The hills are 

covered with trees and moss, and the islands with verdure of 

great luxuriance. It is not so, however, on the islands that 

extend far out into the Pacific. The Aleutian Islands are 

wholly destitute of trees, there being no vegetation on them 

larger than a shrub. 

The fossils found in Alaska show that it was once the 

home of the elephant, the buffalo, and the horse. These are 

no longer native to the soil. The only large animal being the 

bear. Of these, the Polar, or White Bear is confined to the 

Arctic Coast; the Black Bear is chiefly found among the 

woody borders of the Yukon River; while the Grizzly Bear is 

occasionally met with in various parts. The smaller fur 

bt&nnpr animals consist of th'» fox, the beaver, the otter, the 

marten, the mink, the lynx and the wolf. On the coast and in 

the wat<:r£ are found the fur seal, the sea Hon, the sea otter 
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the walrus and whales in abundance. Cod fish, herring, halibut 
and salmon are found in amazing quantities. Geese, ducks, 
swans, ospreys, eagles, gulls, ptarmigan, hawks and owls are 
among the principal feathered tribes that infest the waters^ 
islands and woods. 

-The Aleutian isles are of volcanic origin and some of them 
of comparatively recent date. Lisiansky writing early in the 
present century observes that *'the volcanic energy seems to 
be more active in this than in any other region of the world. 
In the neighborhood of Ounalaska, which is situated about 
the centre of the Aleutian chain, a new island, nearly twenty 
miles in circumference, has been formed within these twenty 
years.** He then gives the following account of it as related 
to him by a resident and eye witness of the phenomenon. **In 
the evening of the 26th, while I was alone, writing the mem- 
orandums of my journal,** says Lisiansky, *'a Russian intro- 
duced himself, who had resided on the island of Ounalaska ^ 
when a new island started up in its vicinity. I had heard of 
this phenomenon and was therefore desirous to learn what he 
knew respecting it. He said, that about the middle of April 
1797, a small island was seen where no island had been seen 
before. That the first intimation of its appearance had been 
brought by some Aleutians to Captain's Harbor, who, return- 
ing from fishing, observed a great smoke issuing out of the 
sea; that this was the smoke of the volcano, which was then 
gradually rising above the surface of the sea, and which in 
May, 1798, burst forth with a blaze, that was distinctly seen 
from a settlement called Macooshino, on the island of 
Ounalaska, at the distance of forty miles in the northwest. 
This new island is tolerably high and about twenty miles in 
circumference. It has not increased in size since 1799; and 
no alteration has taken place in its appearance, except that 
some of the highest points have been thrown down by violent 
eruptions.** 

The most interesting of all the volcanos that we en- 
countered was that of Mount Edgecumbe, 8,000 feet high 
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overlooking the harbor of Sitka. It rises to a perfect cone 
with the exception that its apex has been cut off so clean as to 
leave the top nearly flat. In this is a crater 200 feet deep and 
2,000 feet in diameter. Under the shadow of this massive 
volcano we sailed into the lovely bay that sunny August after- 
noon, threading our way amid the green isles that set off so 
charmingly the bay that forms so attractive a feature in the 
surroundings of the principal seaport town in Alaska. 

Among the first objects to attract our attention was the 
old Baranoff Castle on its lofty cliff; then the picturesque 
spire of the Greek Church; then, as we drew nearer, the seal- 
ing vessels that had been captured by the United S:ates 
Revenue Cutters, Corwin and Thrush. They were held in 
bondage for illegal fishing until the International tribunals 
could settle the terms on which they might be released. 
Among these was the *'Coquitlam*' a British Steamer from 
Vancouver seized by the Corwin, under command of Captain 
Hooper, for alleged violation of the International Laws. This 
steamer had not herself been engaged in seal fishing, but had 
been chartered to go out with provisions for the sealers and to 
bring back their catch of sealskins. She was seized with 6,000 
skins on board for having violated the law, as was alleged, in 
going into harbor and making the transfer within the three 
mile shore limit. This was denied however, by Captain 
McClellan of the Coquitlam, who claimed that he went into 
port for water and that the transfer was made on the open sea 
beyond the prescribed limit. However, his vessel was seized 
and had to remain until the courts could decide the question. 
Captain Irving of our Steamer had brought bonds along with 
him from Victoria to secure the release of Captain McClellen, 
amounting to $300,000. We brought him away with us and a 
very congenial traveling companion he proved. I had many 
conversations with him and learned from him much concerning 
the seals and their mode of capture. He told me the season 
for sealing continued only from the 15th of March to the 20th 
of April in each year. Each ship will go out with 250 men 
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and kill from 30,000 to 50,000 seals within that time. They 
knock them on the head with clubs while they are on the ice. 
The carcases are left and the skins thrown into pans and put 
on board the ship. Eleven thousand a day is considered an 
average catch. It is only a question of endurance, he said, 
there are plenty of seals from which to take that quantity 
daily. Most of the sealers go out from Victoria, B. C. 

The skins on board the Coquitlam did not belong to the 
owners of the vessel but to private individuals residing in 
Victoria. They had commissioned our Captain to bring the 
skins away from Sitka, where they were held in bondage; and 
bring them to Victoria to be properly cured and cared for and 
they were willing to give bonds until the question of liability 
was decided. Judge Truet held court that night at Sitka to 
settle the question as to the removal of the skins. I attended 
the trial. The principal difficulty in the way of the Judge ren- 
dering a decision, however, was a protest on the part of the 
Captain of the Coquitlam, who appeared for the owners of the 
vessel, and objected to the surrender of the skins on the 
ground that his employers had a lien on them for the freight, 
which he claimed would be uncollectable unless delivered in 
Victoria by his employers according to contract. The ab- 
sence of the United States District Attorney, who was away 
on his vacation, caused Judge Truet to decline to render a 
decision without first consulting him on that question, so after 
waiting in Sitka all night in hopes of getting these 6,000 skins, 
which would have been a very valuable cargo and would have 
paid well for the carriage, we had to sail away without 
them. 

There was another little schooner lying in the harbor 

named **the Winnifred," Captain Hanson, that was a captive 

for illegal sealing. Also the whaleboat, Lydia, and a notorious 

sealer called ''the Flying Dutchman," that had been captured 

by ''the Rush." That trial was to take place ia Sitka, on 

September toih. 
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Before going to the trial, we walked about the town, and 
visited the stores where very fine seal and and otter skins 
were offered for sale at prices varying from (loo. to (300. 
a piece. We also visited the ''Old Baranoff Castle/' and the 
Greek Church, and my wife called on Mrs. Jackson, the wife 
of Rev. Dr. Sheldon Jackson, who is the commissioner of 
education for Alaska and in charge of the mission at Sitka. 
She was much interested in all she saw there and observed 
that a great and important work was being done among the 
children of the Indians in this Mission. One thing that struck 
my attention as I walked through the town was a sign over a 
door with this inscription in bold characters ''This family are 
Orthodox Christians.'' 

My little boy, Frank, fished from the steamer deck and 
caught a nice lot of sea cod, bass, perch and star-fish. An 
Indian came up to me, on the street, and threw down a fine 
halibut, that weighed at least one-hundred pounds and asked 
me to buy it for two bits, 25 cents. But I had no use for it 
My wife with some of the ladies from the ship, stopped at the 
house of an Indian for a short time to inspect a magnificent 
conoe he was building to be exhibited at the World's Fair, a 
specimen of the famous Haidah Conoes. I have observed, 
recently, one very similar, in the Natural History Museum, in 
Central Park, New York. 

It was near midnight when the trial was over. I went 
back to the ship for a few hours rest.. At five o'clock the next 
morning we were to sail away from Sitka and go still further 
north in order to visit the great glaciers. 



6. PERIL STRAITS AND GLACIER BAY. 

*'I like the smoother, glassier play 

Of words pronounced like Glacier Bay, 
Or Peril Straits or Seymour Sound:— 
Alaskan names do me confound." 

Our course, at first, was the same as that by which we 
entered Sitka, namely across Sitka Sound and through Neva 
andPeril Straits. We had made this early start on account of 
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the swift tide which rushes through these straits at flood. We 
found it running high in Peril Straits early as it was, but the 
Captain remarked to me, **two hours from now it will be 
raging, and then we would not dare to go through." 

Having traversed the whole length of Peril Strait we go 
round Point Craven and enter Chatham Strait. In this strait 
we pass in succession Tenakie Passage, Freshwater Bay and 
Point Augusta, and at Point Sophia we enter Icy Strait. We 
sailed through this and passing Bartlett Bay, on the right, 
entered Glacier Bay. 

It took us several hours to pass through Chatham Straits, 
which are from six to ten miles wide, but our trip was made 
specially interesting on account of the number of whales we saw. 

In Icy Strait we encountered hundreds of icebergs of every 
shape, size and color. These were amazing spectacles that I 
shall always remember with interest. Oftimes the course of 
our steamer was entirely changed by these icebergs and 
frequently we were stopped altogether by the pack-ice until 
the tides would make an opening and let us through and 
sometimes we had to force a passage. All this ice comes from 
the great Muir Glacier which throws off enough ice every day 
to make a glacier equal in size to any we saw in Switzerland, 
and we saw some of the largest, including the Mer-de-Glace 
and the Rhone Glacier. 

When we reached the Muir Glacier it was half past seven 
in the evening. It had rained all the way, since we entered 
Icy Strait and was raining then . Asa matter of course the 
presence of so much ice made it intensely cold, but we could 
not resist being out on deck in spite of rain and cold. No 
description can do justice to the wonderful sight it looked for 
all the world like a veritable Polar Sea. 

7. THE GREAT MUIR GLACIER. 
This is truly one of the great wonders of the world. 
Imagine, if you can, a solid mass of ice running back into the 
mountains for eighty-five miles of more, presenting a frontage 



30 feet high, above the water, a mile and a quarter widr, 
broadening to three mtles at a short distance in the rear, for- 
ever throwing off vast blocks of ice, many of them much larger 
than our steamer, with thundering roar that could be heard 
for many miles before we reached the glacier and which was 
deafening as we lay at anchor within a few feet of the solid 
mass. At times the whole front would give away and plunge 
into the deep sea, descending to the bottom and then rising as 
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rapidly almost as it descended, bounding up above the surfece 
many feet, throwing olf tons of water and chunks of ice, 
causing the surrounding sea to seethe and boil like a chaldron 
and tossing our steamer up and down as though it had been 
exposed to the swell of the Pacific or the storms of the 
Atlaotic. Of course we kept far enough away, on one side 
near shore, so as not to be exposed to the danger of qne of 
these icebergs coming up beneath our ship or else it would 
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have been all over with us. We seemed to be perilously near 
and yet our careful Captain knew just where to place the 
steamer so as to give us the best sight without exposing us to 
the slightest danger. And as it was only now and then that 
the commotion in the water was sufficiently near our ship to 
toss it about in the manner I have described, and this but for 
a brief period, no one suffered the disagreeable experience of 
sea-sickness by this agitation of the water. 

It is the tremendous pressure from behind, caused by the 
many miles of ice slowly but perpetually moving down lo the 
sea, that causes the cleavage in front. Mighty fissures and 
yawning chasms are produced and the waves of the sea are for 
ever undermining the mass so that, what with this and what 
with the pressure behind, the front falls forward fcr the wart 
of support and the top breaks off of its own weight; and as 
there is a uniform pitch towards the sea, the massive peaks 
that break off further back come sliding down the incline and 
take a plunge of 300 feet into the water crashing into the 
floating ice with an effect that can neither be imagined nor 
described, producing, as it were, a veritable battle smorg the 
icebergs. 

Our captain allowed the Islander to drift close up to one 
of these blocks of ice, as large as the ship, until we actually 
touched it. It was the most magnificent block of ice I ever 
saw. The color was exquisite, of a lovely azure as clear as 
crystal and as pure as the light. We were surrounded by 
similar blocks of all shapes and sizes, picturesque and orna- 
mental, quaint and grotesque; towers, domes, spires and 
minarets overtopping the caves, clefts, arches and fissures that 
are conspicuous features in these floating masses of ice. At 
times we would drift so near to the Muir Glacier that it would 
have been easy to have tossed a biscuit on to it. As darkness 
came on we withdrew a short distance and cast anchor for the 
night by the side of the largest glacier in the world. As the 
Islander swung around I found my stateroom broadside on to 
the glacier, so that I could recline in my berth and see it out 
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of the window; which I kept closed for the two fold purpose of 
keeping out the cold and deadening the sound of the thunder- 
ing crashes that repeatedly came from the glacier. 

I slept comfortably in spite of all this, but early in the 
morning I was eager to get out on deck to watch the wonder- 
ous phenomena going on in front of the glacier. 

In order to show how the Muir Glacier impresses other 
visitors let me here insert a short extract from a little 
pamphlet called ''Wonderland.'' 

"We have now to retrace our course some sixty five miles 
to Point Retreat, where, instead of taking the easterly channel 
and returning to Juneau, we continue almost directly south- 
ward to the point at which the waters of Lynn Canal mingle 
with those of Icy Strait. Here, our good ship's course is once 
more directed northward, and, after a brief sail, we enter the 
island studded Glacier Bay, where innumerable icebergs 
proclaim our approach to that crowning glory of this veritable 
wonderland, the famous Muir Glacier, undoubtedly the greatest 
glacier in the world outside of the Polar seas. It is hard to 
say which has the greater advantage the traveler who sees it 
first from afar; sees it as a vast river of ice flowing down from 
between the mountains, with many tributaries both on the 
right and left, and to whom its beauties are gradually unfolded 
with the nearer approach of the steamer; or he who, awakened 
from his slumber by the thunderous roar which announces the 
birth of some huge iceberg, hurries on deck to gaze upon a 
picture without parallel in the known world — a perpendicular 
wall of ice, towering to five times the height of the mast-head, 
and glowing in the sunlight like a mountain of mother-of- 
pearl. A recent visitor to this indescribable scene — himself 
possessing descriptive powers of no mean order — declares 
th^t in the narrative of his Alaska trip he would prefer to 
insert a series of asterisks where his description of the Muir 
Glacier should come; and certainly we need a new vo,cabulary 
to set forth its wondrous beauty with any degree of fidelity. 
While, as will be inferred from what has already been stated, 
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its dimensions are such as to constitute it one of the phyfical 
wonders of the world, its proportions are so admirable that 
the traveler is less impressed with its immensity than with its 
utter novelty and incomparable beauty; and it is as much a 
revelation to those who have seen the glaciers of Switzerland 
or familiarized themselves with the voyages of Arctic and 
Antarctic explorers, as it is to those whose ideas of a glacier 
were of the most indefinite and inadequate character. 

The breadth of the glacier at its snout is fully a mile, and 
when, almost under its shadow, the second officer heaves the 
lead and sings out: (One hundred and five fathoms, and no 
bottom. Sir,) the wonderment of the traveler is heightened by 
an immediate realization of the fact that this enormous ice- 
flow extends at least twice as far below the surface of the 
water as it rises above it, and that it is accordingly not less 
than 1,000 feet deep. But its vast dimensions and its 
marvelous gradations of color, from pure white to deepest 
indigo, do not alone make up that unapproachable ensemble 
which is the wonder and delight of every visitor. To speak 
of it as a perpendicular wall of ice almost necessarily conveys 
the idea of comparative regularity, as though it were a 
suddenly congealed cataract. Instead of that, however, the 
face of the glacier is composed of crystal blocks of every 
conceivable size and shape, many of them having angular 
projections or rising cliff-like from its brink, until, with a roar 
like that of the distant discharge of heavy ordnance it comes 
their turn to fall off into the sea. 

The disintegration of these immense masses, some of them 
weighing thousands of tons, suggests the interesting question: 
How fast does the glacier move forward? Professor Wright, of 
Oberlin, Ohio, in an exceedingly interesting article in the 
{American Journal of Science^) ior January, 1887, declares, as 
the result of careful observation extending over several weeks 
that its progressive daily movement during the month of 
August is seventy feet at the centre and ten feet at the margin 
or an average of forty feet per day. Its general movement 
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being entirely imperceptible, — it is only sevcn-twelftbs of an 
inch per minute where it is greatest — Professor Wright's 
assertion has somewhat rashly been disputed by visitors who 
have not been at the trouble to make observations for them- 
selves. But there is surely nothing incredible in a forward 
movement averaging, at most, forty feet per day, in view of 
the continual falling off of such immense masses, especially 
when it is remembered that Professor J. D. Foibes fourd the 
Mer de Glace to move forward at the rate of from 15 to 17. 5 
inches per day, at a much less angle, with an infinitely smaller 
volume of ice behind it, and diminishing at it termination^ 
only by the slow^process of liquefaction. 

The steamer usually remains in front of the glacier an 
entire day, and passengers are landed on a dry and solid 
moraine, from which a larger aiea of the glacier than they 
will care to explore is within comparatively easy reach. 

Every one should climb up on to the great ice-field — 

'*A crystal pavement by the breath of Heaven 
Cemented firm;" 

look down into its profound crevasses, and view also the 

magnificent panorama of Arctic scenery that it commands, 

including Mount Crillon, raising its snowy crest against the 

sky to a height of 15,900 feet. 

However indulgent be the Captain, this red-letter day in 
the experience of the visitor— a veritable epoch in his life-** 
comes to an end at last.'' 

That well known writer Ernest Ingersoll has written a 
little book on Alaska in which he thus describes the Muir. 
''Of the group of glaciers which converge in Glacier Bay the 
Muir takes the first place, with a perpendicular face of 400 
feet stretching for three miles, like a waterfall, or gigantic 
dam, across the head of the bay. '*Its breast is as blue as 
turquoise,'' is the language of Charles Hallock. ''At a dis- 
tance it looks like a fillet rent from the azure slty ard laid 
across the brow of the cliff. When the full blaze of the west- 
ern sun lights up its opalescence it gleams like the gates at 
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the celestial city. I suppose that an iceberg of no insignificant 
size is sloughed off from some portion of its sea-wall as often 
as once in five minutes. Long before the steamer reaches the 
entrance of Glacier Bay straggling lumps of ice appear, dazz- 
ling white, and nesting like lumps of marble on the polished 
sea, which is scarcely moved by an imperceptible swell 
pulsating through the sound. The sun is warm and grateful, 
and the sky without a cloud. Presently a passing prcmontoiy 
opens out a large iceberg of fantastic shape, and then another, 
tall and stately, with turrets like a castle. Sea gulls, hagden 
and shag hover about their gleaming walls like snow flakes in 
the air, or sit in solemn ranks upon the battlements. Objects 
change position constantly, and countermaich acic ^s ihc field 
of view. Fancies dissolve before they are scarcely foimed. 
Reflections from the land appear in darksome shades across 
the water, and from the looming icebergs in tremulous sem- 
blances, ghost-like and pallid.. . You never tire of gazing into 
the translucent depths of the glacier ice, whose radiance 
emulates the blue and green of beryl, turquoise, chrysopiaje 
and emerald. You gaze into them as into the arcana of the 
empyrean, with some vague awe of their mysterious source, 
and the intangible causes which gave them birth. And the 
grand iceberg! — so cold yet so majestic, so solid yet so unsub- 
stantial, so massive yet so ethereal! 

''The glacier wall is by no means smooth, but is seamtd and 
riven in every part by clefts and fissures. It is hollowed into 
caverns and grottoes, hung with massive stalactitief, ird 
fashioned into pinnacles and domes. Every section ard 
configuration has its heart of translucent blue or green, 
interlaced or bordered by fretted frostwork of intensest ^hite; 

so that the appearance is at all times gnome-like and super- 
natural. No portion of the wall ever seems to pitch forward 
all at once in a sheer fall from top to bottom, but sections split 
off from the buttresses, or drop from midway, or the top. The 
apparent slowness of their descent is sublimity itself, because 
it carries with it the measure of its stupendous vastness and 
inappreciable height." 
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The steamer goes as near to the glacier as safety pc units, 
and, having anchored, the boats are got out and the passengers 
go ashore, prepared (if they are wise) with wading boot, and 
their oldest clothes, for they will be thoroughly splashed before 
they finish their tramp. Overcoats and shawls ought to be 
taken, but should be left when the climbing begins, to be 
resumed upon the return. Hob-nailed boots or shoes should 
be worn, if possible, in explorations upon the ice; and an iron- 
shod staff, or regular alpenstock, would be useful. A strong 
river comes down the northern margin of the glacier, along 
whose crumbling banks the party scramble higher and higher 
to where they can get upon the ice itself or adjacent rocks. 

"From a pinnacle of elevation overlooking the Muir ice- 
field, which is obtained by an arduous half-day's climb (though 
some expected to accomplish it in an hour), one can count no 
less than fifteen tributary glacial streams, any one of which is 
as large as the great Rhone glacier over which European 
tourists go into ecstacies. Drawn from the inexhaustible but 

annually diminishing accumulations of snow which fill the 

* 

mountain valleys to a depth of at least 2,000 feet, these 
separate streams of plastic congelation unite like the strands 
of a rope to form the irresistible current of the Muir. The 
surface of the glacier is not uniformly level and smooth like a 
boulevard. It has its drifts and dykes, its cascades, rifts and 
rapids, like any unfrozen river. In the immediate front, and 
extending a mile or more back, its whole surface is the most 
rugged formation imaginable. It is utterly impossible for any 
living creature to traverse it, being in fact, a compacted 
aggregation of wedge-shaped and rounded cones of solid ice, 
capped by discolored and disintegrating snow. But way back 
in the mountain-passes it is easily traversed with sledges or 
snowshoes. Indians cross the divide at sundry places all 
along the coast from the Stikeen to Copper River.,, 

It is impossible in a few words to portray the peculiar 
grandeur of the scene as one overlooks the whole corrugated 
fantastically broken waste of this mer de glace and its 
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surrounding height; or contemplates with mingled awe and 
delight the crash and tumult with which its front ceaselessly 
crumbles away into the surf. "The ice was a dirty gray 
underfoot/' Miss Scidmore writes, of one of her experiences 
upon its edge, '*but it cracked with a pleasant midwinter 
sound, and the wind blew keen and sharp from over the 
untrodden miles of the glacier field. The gurgle and hollow 
roar of the subterranean waters came from deep rifts in the 
broken surface, and in the centre and toward the front of the 
glacier the ice was tossed and broken like the waves of an 
angry sea. ... At points along the front, subterranean rivers 
boiled up, and, in the deep blue crevasses, cascades ran down 

over icy beds. In the full sunlight the front of the glacier 

was a dazzling wall of silver and snowy ice, gleaming with all 

the rainbow colors, and disclosing fresh beauties as each new 

crevasse or hollow came in sight. 

**But what," exclaims Hallock, ''shall compare wiih the 
Muir glacier when the moonlight is upon it, and all the 
phosphorescence of the Pacific Ocean beats in billows of 
liquid flame against its toppling, crumbling walls? When 
lunar rainbows are tossed against the mounting columns of 
foam that are shivered into spray by the plunging mountains 
of ice? In the everlasting tumult and whirl, and crash of 
explosions which seem to split the glacier itself from front to 
mountain source, when nothing at all takes definite shape 
upon the ghostly interchange of lights and shades, one can 
imagine only the revels of chaos and the scroll rolled back to 
the genesis of creation.** 

In the early morning we went on our journey in the 
direction of Juneau. I can truly say that no place we visited 
on this trip was left with so much regret ^s the Muir Glacier 
so wonderful and entrancing were the phenomena and 
scenery associated with it. 
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8. ICY STRAITS AND THE TAKU GLACIER. 

'*Chilcat— Chilcoot— both thrill me through, 
Like Icy blasts from chill Taku." 

Our course lay back through»Glacier Bay, Icy Straits, by 
Douglas Island, up the Lynn Canal and then around Stevens 
Passage to Taku Inlet. For a time we found the floating ice 
very thick around us, but we forged ahead in spite of this 
until we came to comparatively clear water, and as the channel 
was wide and the scenery less remarkable I took the oppor- 
tunity of consulting the Pilot Charts in the Captain's room 
and in making such extracts therefrom as enabled me to 
detect the chief points of interest that were to be met with 
further on. 

In Steven's Passage just before we reached Douglas Island 
which was on our left, we passed the celebrated Mendenhali 
Glacier, a very fine one, but nothing like the Muir and Taku 
Glaciers. The Mendenhali Glacier had been seen by us a few 
days before when we were steaming up Chatham Strait on 
our way to Sitka, but then the great Admiralty Island inter- 
vened, now we were very near it and, of course, could view it 
to much better advantage. 

We were interested in viewing the effects of a whirlwind 
that had, some time before, swept down the mountain side on 
Douglas Island and cut a swathe through the trees, destroying 
hundreds of them. Such storms, we were told, were not 
uncommon in these parts at certain seasons of the year. 

As soon as we had rounded the most southerly point of 
Douglas Island and entered the narrow inlet leading to 
Juneau, the town could be clearly seen some ten miles away. 
When we arrived at Juneau it was raining, but we went ashore, 
entered the town and looked through the curiosity shops. 
We spent the night at this place but I will reserve the account 
of what we saw and did there for the next chapter which I 
shall devote to Juneau and go on to describe our voyage to the 
Taku Glacier, 
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It was just a quarter after four in the morning when we 
loosed from the dock at Juneau, by half past six we were 
anchored in Taku Bay, in which were many enormous icebergs 
and much pack ice. We actually drew to the side of one big 
iceberg and anchored to it, and when I got out on deck in the 
early morning I found the sailors on the iceberg loading 
up the Steamer with ice to last us the remainder of the voyage 
and to take some of it home to Victoria. My wife and I at 
once availed ourselves of the novel experience of going on the 
iceberg and we took a hand, for the say of the thing, in helping 
to load up the Islander with ice; that is to say, out of about 
forty or fifty tons we threw in about a pound. 

The floating icebergs, fresh from the glacier, were beauti* 
ful beyond description, indigo, turquoise, sapphire, emerald 
were some of the words frequently used by the ladies to 
express their ideas of the exquisite color of the ice as it floated 
past us. Many of these bergs were larger than our ship all 
kinds of figures were teen, such as spires, domes, towers, 
caves, pyramids, castles, etc. Many of them were apparently 
clothed as in a net of delicate lace work. Many seals were 
basking upon them or swimming around them. 

The steamship Queen, which we had left behind at 
Juneau, passed us in Taku Bay while we were taking in ice, 
and she sailed ahead and anchored in front of the glacier. 
We went into the saloon and had our breakfasts while the 
sailors were taking; in ice, after which we followed the other 
steamer and dropped anchor by her side. 

It rs more than likely that the ice we took on board had 
been frozen in the centuries long gone by and to-day we had 
it on our table and drank the water. 

The Taku Glacier is smaller, narrower, much higher and 
much more beautiful than the Muir (jlacier, in fact our 
Captain euthusiastically declared it to be the most beautiful 
of all the glaciers in Alaska. The bay is like a veritable Polar 
sea. The lofty mountains are scarred and seatned by the 
gldcial action of past ages. 
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We spent about tVo hours at this glacier, during which 
time several tremendous falls of ice occurred, one of which, 
caused the Queen, which was on our port side, to roll like a ship 
in a storm. It affected us in like manner but the result was 
more apparent as we watched the effect on the other steamer. 

The phenomena associated with one of these living 
glaciers is marvellous and awe inspiring. I shall never forget 
these scenes. They are indelibly impressed upon my mind 
and will there remain for ever. Every passenger on board 
was thrilled with wonder and amazement. A new field of 
study has been opened to me; the ice-age, the glacial epoch, 
glacial action, the geology of Alaska etc. have now a meaning 
and an interest they never had before, and I shall read with 
greater interest by far, and I trust with a better understanding, 
whatever may be written concerning these things, I had seen 
in years gone by the glaciers of Switzerland, but these are 
puny things compared with glaciers of Alaska. There is a 
vast difference between the silent and imperceptible motion of 
the glaciers of the Alps and the crashing, splitting, roaring, 
plunging downfall of mighty mountains of ice as we saw it up 
here among the Cascades. 



9. JUNEAU AND THE GOLD MINES. 

Intervening between theMuir and Taku Glaciers came our 
visit to Juneau, as I have indicated in the previous chapter. We 
spent but one night here but we had lots of adventures. The 
entire journey up the narrow seas from Douglas Island to 
Juneau is a very beautiful one. The mountains are high and 
altogether picturesque, and the thriving town of Juneau is 
most romantically situated at the base of one of the very high- 
est of these mountains, on a narrow strip between the 
mountain and the sea. 

The inlet is about a mile wide and swarms with fish. The 
few hours allowed us in this neighborhood was variously 
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spent by the passengers according to their individual tastes. 
The chief attractions appeared to be three: looking through 
the stores, fishing in the harbor, inspecting th*e gold mines. 
Doubtless the latter would have commanded the most atten- 
tion but for the fact that it necessitated a trip across the inlet 
in a very small boat, which was made less attractive by reason 
of frequent showers of rain that kept falling. This divided 
the party, and even my own family of three pursued three 
different avocations for the time being. My wife went shop- 
ping, my son Frank went fishing, and I went to the mines. 
My wife was interested in what she saw, my boy caught 

enough flounders to make us agood meal for breakfast next 
morning, and I had an adventure in the gold mines that I 
shall never forget. 

The great Treadwell mine is said to be the richest gold 
mine in the world. The company refused an offer of sixteen 
million dollars for the property. For some time the mill has 
had a larger number of stamps in operation than any other 
mill in the world, and contains more > ore-crushing machinery 
than the five largest mines in Butte City. The output of gold 
exceeds $100,000 per month. The mine pays a dividend of 
100 per cent per month, all the year round. There is estimated 
to be five times as much gold in sight as would pay the 
Russian Government the purchase money for the whole of 
Alaska. 

Visitors are permitted with great freedom to inspect the 
mines, and to see the ore in every stage from blasting to final 
seperation. The entire island is reported to be a veritable 
mountain of ore; sufficient, according to Ex-Governor Stone- 
man of California, to pay off the whole of the National debt. 

After crossing the inlet, and landing on Douglas Island, I 
proceeded with others to inspect the great stamp mill where 
the rocks were being crushed to powder and washed away like 
mud from the shining gold that remained. So terrible was 
the noise in the mill that the workmen are compelled to work 
with their ears stopped at all times. Everything is done by signs. 
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No voice could be heard under any circumstances. I got 
seperated from my party and without realizing the impossi- 
bility of holding conversation I walked to the side of one of 
the workmen and proceeded to ask him the direction my friends 
had taken. I shouted with all my might, but so far from mak- 
ing the workman hear me I could not detect the slightest 
sound from my own voice. This was an experience such as 
has never occured before in my recollection. 

After this I went to the quarry where they were blasting 
the rocks with dynamite and taking out the gold ore. 

Beautiful Specimens of ore were to be found in these 
quarries and anyone was privileged to go in and help himself. 
This could not be done, however, with safety while the 
blasting was going on, but after a certain hour this was 
supposed to cease for the day and then came the opportunity. 
The quarry was approached by ascending a peak of the 
mountain, which, when the summit was reached, overlooked a 
great basin of many acres, where the gold was on the surface 
incrusted in ore. That is it was mined from the surface instead 
of the usual subterranean method. In this basin the miners 
were at work, blasting with dynamite. They would first drill 
holes and charge the mine and then explode it; fleeing to the 
high surrounding peaks while the explosion took place, then 
return to gather up the ore that had been dislodged. I stood 
upon one of these peaks and watched the process several times. 
Tons of rock would be thrown up in the direction where we 
were, but we were beyond the danger line. At length I was 
informed that there would be no more blasting for the day, so 

I went down into the open mine or basin, and wardered about 

in quest of specimens of quartz, gold ore, crystals, etc. which 

were plentiful and very rich and beautiful. I went to where 

an Indian boy was breaking some of the larger chunks of ore 

with a sledge hammer. He knew no English, but seeing that 

I was gathering specimens he broke up many likely pieces in 

order that I might secure what I wanted. 
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Suddenly he dropped his hammer and ran away with some 
exclamation in the Indian tongue which I did not understand. 
Hearing a whistle blow at the time, I took out my watch to see 
the time of day, and observing that it was exactly six o'clock 
I interpreted the meaning of the whistle and the Indian's 
dropping his hammer and running off to be his hour for quit- 
ting work for the day. Not having secured quite all the 
specimens I wanted and not giving a thought to any danger on 
account of having been told that there was to be no more 
blasting that day, I went on carelessly looking for the 
specimens. I was too far away from any of the workmen to 
be observed by them; and they had fired the train that was 
connected with the charge of dynamite, given the signal which 
every one understood but me, and fled to the high peaks 
above. When they got up there and were sufficiently elevated 
to overlook the whole mine they saw me down there. With a 
frreat shout and many gestures they said something which I 
could not understand, but I knew from their position what 
was going to happen. But it was impossible for me to under- 
stand whether they wanted me to follow them as quickly as I 
could or whether they wanted me to remain where I was. 
Later developments assuied me that they wanted me to remain, 
for if I had attempted to go to them I must of necessity have 
passed over the very ground where the explosion took place, 
and would have just been there by the time the blast went off 
Where I should have been afterwards it is not so easy to 
determine. This was what I feared, for I had observed the 
explosions in that region in the afternoon and it was this and 
this alone that prevented me from undertaking to follow the 
men when I heard their warning: cry. 

As quick as thought I looked around for shelter but there 
was no getting out of the mine and I was surrounded by 
precipitous rocks. I was quite certain that tons of rocks would 
fall in th-e vicinity of where I was, but there was no shelter 
except a small hole where a previous blast had occured into 
which I could just squeeze my head and shoulders leaving the 
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rest of my body exposed. I had no knowledge of what the 
effect would be, but waited with intense anxiety for a few 
seconds, which seemed like houts, until a tremendous concus- 
sion occured. The rocks were thrown up into the air to near 
the tops of the mountains, this I judged from the length of 
time it took for them to descend. After quite an interval they 
came crashing down all around me. Twelve separate blasts 
took place at intervals of a few seconds, with the 
same experience every time. After all was over I was a long 
time before I dared to look out from the rocks for fear of other 
explosions. When, at length, I did venture out, I saw the 
workmen descending the hill into the mine and I knew the 
danger was over. 

I speedily took my departure, As I passed the workmen 
they congratulated me on my escape. I brought my speci- 
mens away with me and value them none the less because of 
the risk I had run to obtain them. 

After this adventure I crossed the inlet again to Juneau, and 
went on board the Islander where a good supper was heartily 
enjoyed. The Captain was awaiting my return for he desired 
to cross over the inlet to the Treadwell Dock so as to make 
an early start in the morning. The Steamship Queen was in 
the harbor of Juneau when we reached there in the afternoon^ 
and when the Islander arrived she pulled out from the dock 
and crossed over to the Douglas side and lay at anchor near 
the Treadwell Mine. I went on board of her there and there 
left her as I returned to Juneau. I was glad to have the 
Islander proceed to the same point when I got back to Juneau, 
for it gave the passengers of both steamers a chance to meet 
and we spent the night together. The saloon of the Islander 
was much more spacious than that of the Queen, so the pas 
sengers from that ship came on board of ours, and the evening 
was spent with music and dancing. 

As I said before the Islander left Juneau and the Tread- 
well Mine in the early morning. The Queen started later. 
The next time we met was in Taku Bay, where the Queen 
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passed us as we were taking in ice that had come fresh from 
the Taku Glacier. We were together here for a few hours and 
then parted company. The last I saw of the Queen was when 
she steamed up the Lynn Canal on her way to Chilcat and we 
turned our prow homewards through Stevens Passage in the 
direction of Fort Wrangel. 

The highest point of latitude we reached was 59 degrees 
North, this was while we were at the Muir Glacier. The Taku 
Glacier is met with a little beyond the 58th degree. 

The Islander was now headed southward and we began to 
pick our way through the ice to the open waters of Stevens 
Passage between the mainland and Admiralty Island. 



10. ALASKA TO NEW YORK. 



It was August i6th when we began our homeward journey, 
turning our backs upon the Taku Glacier, Douglas Island, and 
all that vast territory of ice and snow that stretches away to 
the Arctic Ocean and to the North Pole. We have the great 
Admiralty Island on our right and the mainland on the left. 
This whole country from the Wrangle Narrows and the en- 
trance to the sea through Frederick Sound to far beyond the 
most northerly limit of our voyage is covered with immense 
glaciers, embracing thousands of square miles. They overlap 
the peaks and valleys of the mountains and run down to the 
narrow straits that open into the wide Pacific, and present an 
extraordinary appearance. 

The wide expanse of water known as Stevens Passage is 
not quite as attractive as many of the narrower' straits we 
meet with, still the distant mountains clad in snow, with inter- 
vening glaciers, are not without their interest, and the big 

whales that ever and anon lash the water into foam, and blow 
the fountains high in air, are a never failing source of 

amusement. 

During the afternoon we pass the entrance to Prince 

Frederick Sound, and at six o'clock, when we sit down to 
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dinner, we were beyond Bay Point, with Wrangle Narrows be- 
fore us, as an evening treat, which we hope to realize before 
dark, but do not quite accomplish. At half past eight it be- 
comes a little risky to navigate this narrow and rocky strait, 
with the tide running strong and the darkness setting in. The 
buoys are seen with difficulty, and the engines are stopped at 
frequent intervals, while the plummet is dropped into the clear 
and placid water to test the depth. But in the hands of a 
skilled navigator. Like Captain Irving, we come safely through 
into broader seas where the swell is felt for a brief interval, 
but not enough to cause any sickness. 

As it is now time to go to bed, and the scenery is doubly 
lost to view by reason of the darkness and the distance, we 
appreciate the opportunity after a long day of incessant sight 
seeing, and await the morning to reveal to us other features 
which we know are sure to come. 

It is raining, as we come out on deck on the morning of 
the 27th. We have experienced a little rolling as we crossed 
Dixon Sound from Cape Fox. We have business up the Port- 
land Channel to the little town of Naas, where the salmon are 
canned and all ready for shipment when we get there, about 
three in the afternoon. 

The scenery is very beautiful all around as we enter Taku 
Cove at Naas. We stay there only an hour or two but during 
that time I caught over seventy-five flounders, often two at a 

time, and so supplied the whole ship's company with a delic- 
ious morning meal. 

Our next port was Fort Simpson which we reached by ten 
at night. There we lay all night, and on account of the late- 
ness of the hour I did not go ashore. 

By six o'clock in the morning we had weighed anchor and 
were on our way to that interesting little Indian village known 
as Metlakahtla, where the Rev. Mr. Duncan had accomplished 
such a wonderful work among the Indians in converting them 
from cannibalism to Christianity, and training ihcm to 
industrial pursuits. 
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Here stands the splendid cathedral which these Indians 
built with their own hands; and here is the residence of the 
Bishop of Caledonia, under whose supervision the various 
Episcopal Churches of the diocese are now carried on, on 
account of the removal of Mr. Duncan from British Columbia 
to American territory, with as many of the Indians as adh.ered 
to him by reason of his unwillingness to conform to certain 
rights of the Church of England. 

Dr. Ridley, Bishop of Caledonia, has a most delightful 
episcopal residence here, to which a few of us were admitted, 
having been sent over in one of the Islander's life boats. The 
spacious gardens were laid out artistically in walks and floral 
designs. Fragrant roses, sweet williamsj geraniums etc. were 
blooming luxuriantly. We were invited to help ourselves to 
the big, luscious raspberries that hung in plenty on the vines. 
After we had been shown through the cathedral by Mr. Horace 
Kirby, who was in charge during the absence of the 
Bishop, who was on a visit to England, we were escorted 
through the house by Mrs. Kirby, who showed us many rare 
antiquities from both the Old and New Worlds. Bishop Ridley 
is a direct descendent of the martyr Ridley who with Latimer, 
was burnt at the stake, at a spot where I have stood near the 
ancient college of John Baliol in the city of Oxford, England. 

We spent a little time among the Indians, looking through 
their houses and at their curios. We we introduced by Mrs. 
Harris, the daughter of Sir James Douglas, late Governor of 
British Columbia, of whom I have spoken before, as one of the 
passengers on this voyage, to an old Indian woman, the widow 
of the Indian who had died a christian at Fort Simpson and 
from whose tomb stone my wife had copied an incription in 
which reference was made to "the Loid having answerd his 
prayer in prolonging his life for eight hours that he might be 
fully prepared to die." The old lady, like many other Indians 
about here, knew Mrs. Harris as a friend to them. And as a 
token of the love which the Indians had for her as a benefac- 
tor, this old lady had sent Mrs. Harris a very valuable fur all 
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the way from this town to Victoria, B. C, and she had taken 
this opportunity of visiting her to thank her and to recipro- 
cate the kindness in a suitable gift. 

We gathered shells, choral, curious rocks and sea-nv ccd un 
our way back to the boat; some of which are now in my 
cabinet at home. 

From thence we sailed to Port Essington, arriving on 
Sunday about noon. After dinner I went to the Mission 
Church belonging to the Wesleyan Methodists of England. 
Rev. Mr. Jennings, pastor. The whole congregation were 
Indians except Dr. Bolton the Missionary Doctor, whom Miss 
Skidmore had brought from Fort Simpson to attend to her 
fractured collar-bone, the wife of the Presbyterian Missionary 
at Sitka, Lawyer Hughes of Seattle, Mr. Buchanan of Winni- 
peg, my wife and myself, all passengers from the Islander. 

I was invited by the Pastor to preach the sermon, but as I 
had already promised Captain Irving that I would preach on the 
Islander at 4 o'clock I declined. Moreover I was quite certain 
that my friends would much prefer to hear the Missionary 
preach to the Indians, which we supposed he would do in their 
native tongue. However, I consented to conduct the intro- 
ductory services. And the pastor announced his intcnticnto 
preach in English out of respect to the visitors frcm the 
Islander. He called an Indian from the congregation to the 
pulpit, and he interpreted the sermon into the Indian language 
for the benifit of the natives. His text was "Neither is there 
salvation in any other." 

After this we returned to the ship and I preached on 
board. Dr. Bolton made the opening prayer. Rev* Mr. 
Jennings read the lessons, Mrs. Harris presided at the piano, 
I preached from the text **And the Glory which thou gavest me 
I have given them that they may be one even as we are one.'* 
The Vicar of Port Essington was present throughout the 
service and pronounced the benediction. 

Besides Captains Irving and McClellan and the officers of 
the ship, there were many other prominent people at this 
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service, among them Mr. Edward G. Mason, from Chicago, a 
prominent lawyer, and a World's Fair Commissioner and his 
wife. I mention these people because of a coincidence. They 
were great friends of Mr. William Walter Phelps who was 
then United States Minister at the Court of Berlin. 

I write these words just after having returned from Engle- 
wood, in much sorrow, my wife and I, having been attending 
the funeral of Mr. Phelps. 

As I am writing from my note book written at Port 
Essington, I make this extract. **After preaching, we spent the 
evening with Mr. and Mrs. Mason of Chicago, who had 
occupied seats next to us at our table throughout the voyage. 
We became more interested in them because of their acquain- 
tance with our friend Mr. Wm. Walter Phelps, who was a 
classmate at Yale College with Mr. Mason and a life long 
friend." 

Little did we think then that neither of us would ever 
meet Mr. Phelps again in this world. But such was to be the 
case, with me, and in all probability with Mr. and Mrs. Mason. 
I called at his home at Teaneck last Sunday, but that very 
morning, June 17th, 1894, he had passed ;>way. 

He was a man greatly beloved and his funeral was at- 
tended by a vast multitude of bereaved friends among whom, 
I noticed his successor at Berlin. Ambassador Runyon and 
many other of the prominent men of the nation. 

From Port Essington we went down the Skeena River to 
the Standard Cannery where we had more salmon to take on 
board. Here we spent the night. 

At ten o'clock next morning we started again. The ride 
through Granville Channel was delightful. All day long we 
sat out on the bridge with the ship's officers. Magnificent 
mountains were seen all the way. and the views were charming 
and grand. Many lakes lie high up among these mountains 
and constantly pour forth their surplus floods in the shape of 
sparkling cascades that plunge down the green hill sides into 
the rippling sea. 
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At two o'clock we reached Wright Sound, and were 
abreast of Farrant and Gil Islands, reMiiy «o ttini in towards 
Hirtley Bay and from thence to Gardner's Inleti which has 
bsen described on the outward voyage. 

After the glorious trip up Gardner's Inlet and back, which 
occupied tie best part of two days, we returned to Gribbell 
Island at the entrance to Fraser Keach and traversed that 
interesting water, by the side of the big Princess Koyal Island, 
for many miles. This, we did not see much of on account of 
the darkness. Moreover, a concert had been arranged for by 
the passengers on board and the latter part of the evening was 
spent in the saloon. 

During the night we passed through Findlayson Channel, 
crossed Milbank Sound, traversed Scaford Channel, F'itzhugh 
Sound, passed Rivers Inlet and encountered the t-well of the 
ocean in crossing Queen Charlotte Sound. Before I was out of 
bed we reached Port Rupert, m «de a short stay there, which 
was taken advantage of by the early birds who went ashore, 
and then they taunted us at the breakfast table ''because we 
had missed it." That is, as far as I could find out, we had 
missed calling on old Mrs. Hunt, an historic character, and 
missed seeing snme fine Totem Poles. 

It was now Wednesday morninir and the last day in 
August. By eight in the morning we were back at Alert Bay, 
went ashore for an hour or so and made Some purchases from 
the Indians, who were still keeping up the feast and having a 
great time with the collection money we had given them on 
our outward voyage. 

They had destroyed most of their goods, the night before, 
according to their custom in selecting a chief. We were 
creditably informed that shawls and blankets valued at several 
thousand dollars had been lorn to pieces that night. Thry arc 
rated according to the amount of goods they can destroy and 
he who destroys the most property is elected the future chief. 

After dinner on board, at noon we set hail strain, tnd 
passed through Seymour Narrows, and the place where the 
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steamer "Warspite" — a British Man of War — had struck the 
rocks a few days before. 

In the evening we had a concert and entertainment on 
board. Lawyer Hughes of Seattle presided. That gentlemsn 
felt himself at liberty to call upon any of us at his will for 
"stump speeches," 

It fell to my lot lo be called out first, many others followed 
with speeches of an amusing character, so that a very enjoy- 
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able evening was spent. At its close I had the horor, at the 
request of the passengers, of presenting Captain livirgwiih a 
testimonial and a series < f resolutions which all siprcd in 
appreciation of his cordiality and the extraordinary interest he 
had taken in promoting our enjojmeni. It had been mote 
like a private party taking an extended trip in a palatial steam - 
yacht, where the time was our own, and our destinaiic n accor- 
ding to our choice, than a public steamship, following a 
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prescribed route, within a somewhat limited time. The fact is 
it was the last trip for the season and Captain John, as we 
called him, was so desirous to please his guests that a day or 
two extra was no object to him. Thus we were enabled to 
visit and enjoy in the most leisureley manner places and scenes 
that would have lost half their charm if we had been restricted 
either to time or stereotyped route. 

I should like, by way of remembrance, to plpce here a list 
of such of the passengers and crew as most frequently asso- 
ciated together; in this way, only, will the pleasing incidents 
of these happy days remain fresh in our memory. 

Captain John Irving, Commander; Charles Wood, Purser; 
John Leech, First Officer; Joseph Goss, Pilot; A. Brownlie, 
Chief Engineer; Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Martin, Chicago, 111; 
Robert Cunningham, Port Essington, B. C; Miss E. H. Hoover, 
Tacoma, Washington; R. J. Ker, Victoria, B. C; Mr. and Mrs. 
Mason, and two sons, Chicago, 111.; Mrs. Dennis Harris, Vic- 
toria, B. C; Miss Freada Bloomingdale, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Mrs. Kate E. Holman, Vancouver, B. C; Mrs. John O. Evans, 
Washington, D. C; Miss E. R. Skidmore, Washington, D. C; 
W. B. Buchanan, Winnipeg, Manitoba; Captain Mc Clellan, 
Steamship Coquitlam, Victoria, B. C; Lawyer Hughes, Seattle, 
Washington; William K. Leicht, Jersey City, N. J.; Rev. J. A. 
Gutteridge, Newark, N. J.; Mrs. J, A.Gutteridge, Newark, N. J.; 
Master Frank Gutteridge, Newark, N. J. 

There were a number of others whose slight acquaintance 
we made but the above composed the party whenever any 
special feature of interest took place. 

It was midnight on this last day of August ^;lhen ^;lc ^ent 
to our staterooms. When we awoke in the morning, at four 
o'clock, on the first of September, we were entering the 
harbor of Vancouver through Burraid's Inlet srd cur vcyf ge 
to Alaska was ended. 

But we were still 3000 miles from home and no insignif:- 
cant part of the trip was yet before us. For it ere is no qtcs- 
tion but what the first 500 miles of the railroad trip o\er the 
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Cascades, the Gold Range, the Selkirks and the Rocky Moun- 
tains, embraces as glorious scenery as any to be found in all 
the range of travel, to say nothing of the boundless prairies of 
Alberta, Assiniboia and Saskatchewan, tLe fcitilc vlc^t fields 
of Manitoba, and the interesting voyage across the Great 
Lakes that lie between the British Possessions of North 
America and those hives of busy industry associated with the 
United States that border on the Atlantic. 

Time and space will not admit of my entering into details 
concerning this homeward trip across the continent. We left 
Vancouver by the Canadian Pacific train at 2 20 p. m. on the 
day we landed from the steamer. 

The route, at first, was around Burrard Inlet to Port 
Moody, among high mountains and gigantic forest trees. Very 
enjoyable was the ride to Westminster Junction, then some- 
what inferior in the views to Harrison, Hot Springs, but 
beyond there to Yale it is fine. Ruby Creek, eighty miles from 
Vancouver is surrounded by magnificent mountain scenery. 
Looking back, from Hope Station, the peaks, are grand and 
imposing all along the Eraser River. 

Through the Eraser Canon, from Yale, the mountains are 
stupendous, and the pass by the river's brink is awfully 
sublime and grand. 

To our sorrow, night came on before we had reached the 
finest section of the Selkirk Range, but we had passed through 
it on the outward voyage or I surely would have remained awake 
all night and got the best views I could out of the window of 
my sleeping car, from whence, after the car lights arc out, you 
can see far more of the country than might be supposed. 

But I slept to Kamloops. From thence to Sicamous the 
peculiar golden tinge of the grasses combined with the russet 
soil reminded us so much of California, especially that part of 
the hill country to the north of Los Angeles. 

From Kamloops, we follow the course of the Thompson 
River for many a mile, and very clear and pure is the water 
that comes from the great Shushwap Lake. This is a nice 
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country, with a lovely climate, where the trees are weighed 
down with fruit, the gardens very productive, the pastures 
luxuriant, supporting vast herds. Wild geese were very 
numerous as were many other birds, chiefly of the aquatic 
tribe. The trees are of the gigantic yellow pine, like unlo those 
of California we saw along thr Coast Range. 

As we approach Shushwap the country is drier; and, a» a 
consequence, less fertile; but the scejiery, as we wind for many 
a mile around the great lake, is very interesting. 

At 9.-30, in the morning, we reached the summit of the 
Gold Range at Clanwilliam, and began the descent to Revel- 
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Stoke; where we cross the broad Columbia and at once began 
the ascent of the Selkirks. This was a great day for scenery. 
Without a moments interval, from morning until night, it 
continued; range after range is crossed, canon afler cai on is 
traversed; scores of lofty trestles spanning yawnirg precipices 
are crossed; might} glaciers are seen in the far distance dif- 
ferent as can be from those we had seen in Alaska, but having 
their own peculiar charms and beauty. Magnificent river 
scenery is every where present; high mountains, snow clad at 
their loftiest peaks, but clothed in living green to the base, 
where the trailing ferns kiss the sparkling streams that rush 
down the hill sides, and where the green moss clothes in 
richest verdure the interval from snow to forest tree. Then 



come the lower reaches, covered with giant trees that extend 
these motsy uplands to the rivers brink, where the shadows 
from the highest peaks fall obliquely over their tcps to the 
blue stream in which every rugged dome and towering peak 
is ref]ectG(l with marvelous distinctness and precision. 

The accompanying cut will give but a faint idea of the 
peculiar Qharm of ihe scenery of this region but 1 give it as a 
specimen of a thousand scenes such as came within our obser- 
vation bqtween the Columbia River at Revelsioke and the 
Bow River at Calgary. 




ROCKV MOU.-JTAIN SCEKERY. 



Although it was only the second day in September, the 
ground was all covered wiih snow at Banff Springs, and it 
snowed hard all the way from Banff to Calgary. 

Our next days ride was across ihe plains and grot was 
the contrast, between Calgary and Winnipeg, fr< m the moun- 
tain scenery of the day before. But this change was really a 
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welcome one, for it had been mountain^ for the past three 
weeks and it was really very pleasant to rest ourselves among 
the more tranquil scenes of the prairie, where there was 
nothing more startling to occupy our attention than the 
Indians, the wild birds, the stacks of Buffalo bones, the herds 
of cattle, the flocks of sheep and the fertile fields of grain 
where the very best machinery is brought into opperation to 
save the time and strenght of man. 

We were much intersted in the various tribes of Indians we 
met with along the way, especially between Moosejaw and 
Winnipeg. We have now in our possession some two score of 
highly polished buffalo horns, which these Indians polished 
with their hands and sold to us at the merest nominal price. 
We bought fifteen from an Indian Squaw, for two dollars and 
a half the lot. 

Between Moosejaw and Winnipeg the best land in Mani- 
toba is met with. It is a fine prairie country, large farms, 
highly cultivated, stretch far away in the direction of Hudson's 
Bay on the one side and the United States border on the other. 
The principle towns along the railway are Moosejaw, Regina, 
Broadview, Moosomin, Griswold, Brandon, Portage la Prairie 
and Winnipeg. Brandon is in the very centre of the best land 
in Manitoba. Portage-la-Prairieis a large town in the midst 
of a fine prairie country. But Winnipeg is the metropolis of 
the north-west. We arrived in Winnipeg September fourth 
about four in the afternoon. Reading our letters, there re- 
ceived, and attending to our baggage fully occupied the two 
hours allotted to us here. So we did not enter the city, having 

given it a pretty thorough inspection before. 

The country between Winnipeg and Lake Superior has 
been fully described in a previous chapter so that is is not 
necessary to go over it again. We left the train at Fort William 
in order to vary our route home and travel by way of the 

lakes. 

The point of embarkation in order to cross Lake Superior 
is well shown in the accompanying cut as well as the great 
grain elevators for which this town is famous. 
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A few hours were spent in looking around Fort William 
while waiting for the steamer, A good dinner was had at the 
Kamanastiquia Hotel, near the depot; and at two o'clock we 
went on board the Manitoba in order to cross the great lakes. 
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The first part of the trip was through the pretty Kaman* 
astiquia River to the north-west corner of Lake Superior, 
where there is some bold scenery and many islands. 

The Manitoba is the finest steamer that crosses Lake 
Superior from ihis point. She is 305 feet long. Her captain 
has been with thecompany from its organization and was the 
first man engaged. It is as fine a boat as any on the Hudson, 
and more substantially built, as the views on the next page will 



Ther set an excellent table and provide everything id 
season. The staterooms are large and well ventilated . We 
were on the lake all night and it was in every sense of the word 
a most enjoyable change after our long railroad ride. 

About one o'clock the next day, we reached Sautt St. 
Marie; having enjoyed a most delightful mornings ride on Lake 
Superior, foUowe.d by a still more attractive one on Lake 
Huron in the afternoon. The scenery around Sault St. 
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Marie is very attractive. There is an American and a Canadian 
town at Sault St. Mary. The St. Mary and the Garden Rivers 
are very pretty indeed. The rapids are strong and the river 
is full of rocks making (he canal an indispentible requisite in 
navigation. 
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The islands arc numerous. We continued in these nar- 
rows all the afternoon. The night was calm and beautiful, the 
moon was at the full; we had no motion whatever to cause 
seasickness. Music and singing was indulged in until the night 
was far spent. Then we rested in our state room for a few 
hours until it was time to get up. 

The morning of September the eighth found us crossing 
Lake Huron and the Straits of Georgia, amid charming scenery. 
By noon we reached Owen Sound. Had dinner on board the 
steamer, then took the special boat train at Owen Sound for 
Toronto, 122 miles away, over the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Owen Sound is a nice town of considerable size. Its fine 
brick church occupies a commanding site that overlooks the 
town and lake. The country between Owen Sound and 
Toronto is of a rural character, having some very pretty land- 
scapes not unlike many parts of England. 

The principle towns through which we passed that struck 
my attention wereDundalk and Orangeville but there were 
many very pretty little villages of merely local interest. 

Toronto is a city that I have now had the pleasure of 
visiting on four different occasions. It is a truly beautiful 
city, rightly named the Queen City of Canada. Its churches 
are costly and elegant, its public buildings and colleges very 
fine. Its parks and streets aire spacious, ornamental and all- 
together attractive. 

This time we did not tarry here but went at once to Lake 
Ontario where we found a steamer bound for Charlotte and 
took passage on her. Here we made connection with Roches- 
ter, and there took train over the New York Central Railway 
for New York; we reached our home in Newark late on 
Friday night, September 9th, after a journey by land and water 
of more than ten thousand miles which we accomplished in 
about five weeks. 

I can truly say that in all respects this trip across the 
continent of America was the most enjoyable of any of the 
three transcontinental trips that we have taken. The scenery 
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is grander by the Canadian Pacific than by dny other raili'oad. 
And there is an entire absence of the dtiit and heat of the^ 
desert which every traveler must of necessity encounter by 
the more southerly routes. We enjoyed it also better than 
our journey to Switzerland, for there is no ^ca-sickncss to fear. 
The Alaskan trip is entirely through inland seas, whose waters 
are scarcely ever disturbed by wind or storm. As for the moun- 
tain scenery it is in every respect as grand as the finest in 
Switzerland and there is a hundred times more of it. 

This Alaskan trip is a comparatively new route, and while 
it embraces many of the grandest features of the European 
tours it is far less expensive and wearisome. We came home 
invigorated and refreshed and look forward with eager 
anticipation to the time when we hope to view those scenes 
again. 




